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Fifty Wear¥ Bite rience of Millions 


is the clearest crystal in which to read a future of good teeth—good health—for yourself. 


Is it good looks you desire? Healthful energy to press onward to success? Attractiveness ? 
Abounding good spirits? To the permanent enjoyment of these vitalities of life there is no 
better way than earnest devotion to the practice of 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


And no method more approved, and pleasant, in this practice than the daily night and morning use of 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


goth Powder 


The standard dentifrice prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


[he onlyotheressentialof Good Teethkeep- beginning of decay hardens the gums 
ing is yoursemi-annual visit to your dentist. imparts a natural tragrance to the breath. 
Dr.Lyon’s is a pure, velvety powder which Three generations have used Dr. Lyon's 
cleanses absolutely by means of thorough and testify to its benefits. 


polishing- the safe way. Peach your children to use it night and 


Prevents the formation of tartar and the morning—but above all at night. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only your dentist is competent to do 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
The dainty trial can of Dr. avon . at your left is ‘‘The Little Good mag wal 
imply 


It is sent free to ipt of 2 cents in stamps to cover post 
write ‘‘Send me °The Lit Little G Good Teethkeeper’’’— enclose ge mail to 


I. W. Lyon & Sons 520 West 27th Street, New York City 
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The Power 





Running numerous 
machines in 
the Store 


For a Thousand Uses 


Electnicity’s best servant—a Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motor! 


Put it to work in your factory, your office, your home, your store or shop. It 








will consume current only when at work; it will increase the output of your 


driven machines; it will lower your operating costs. It is an individual power 
plant —clean, compact, convenient, ready to take hold wherever there is a 


small-power need. You can get “STANDARD” Motors in just the sizes 


your requirements demand. Let us help you cheose the type that will deliver 


the greatest power at the lowest expense. 


Robbins &Myers 
ANDARD Motors » 








Frames for All Ordinary Purposes 

Wherever small power is required, a Robbins & 
Myers “STANDARD” Motor can be used advan- 
tageously — profitably. 

Through the solving of thousands of small-power 
problems in every conc eivable industry we have built 
up and standardized an immense number of frames to 
fit practically every motor requirement. You can get 
a Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motor to 
suit your exact need. It will use just the power 
necessary —— no more — no less 








Direct current motors from 1-60 to 20 H. P., in several speeds 
and all commercial voltages 
Al}ternating current motors from 1-60 to 1 H. P., in several 


speeds and all commercial voltages and trequencies 











BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Cir nnati, Clevelar 
Rox 





18 Years of Motor Specialization 


Our factory is devoted solely to the building of 
small motors and fans. We are, we think, the largest 
exclusive manufacturers of small motors in the world 
In buying a Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motor 
you get the benefit of these 18 years of intensified, 
specialized effort. Robbins & Myers Motors are noted 
for their strong, rugged construction ; their cool, cleanly, 
economic al operation ; their reliability under most try 
ing operating ¢ onditions. 
2,000 classes of work. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


il, New York, I 


] hey are now us¢ d In nearly 


hester, St. Louis. Agencies in All P pal Cities 











Most c fhe ient for all small power! 


machinery in the Shop 


Confer With Our Expert Engineers 
Over 50,000 users of small power have adopt d 

Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motors in prefer 

Many M 


4 ee 
them sought our assistance, and through the help we 


ence to any other form of power equipment 


gave them cut power cost in one dire chon and increas d 
We 


gineering board to solve just such problems 


thei output in another maintain an expert en 


[heir 


harge or obligation. 


are offered you without ch 


services 
Write us your need and you will receive information 
bearing on your parti ular requirements 
ae — ae 7 
“ r ase | 
| N motors made int angeabs fractional hors ating 
| We als ke D and A. ¢ R ‘ | 
r é | 
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HERE is nothing safer than Ivory Soap for brightening up oil paintings that have grown dingy 

with age. First wipe off all dust. Next take a good-sized, first quality, silk sponge, dip it in 

lukewarm water, rub on just a little lvory Soap and go over the canvas quickly and gently. Then 
rinse carefully and dry with a soft cloth. 


But far more important than this unique use of Ivory Soap are the scores of other uses which it suggests. 
For if Ivory Soap is so mild and pure that it removes the dust and dirt from a delicate painting without 
the slightest damage to the colors, you may be sure that it is ideal for the hundred and one other things 
in your home—the furniture, the china, the linens, etc.—almost as difficult to clean safely and satisfactorily. 


As in the treatment of a priceless canvas, all that is necessary for any purpose is to do the cleaning with 
a little care and common sense. For Ivory Soap will injure nothing that water itself will not harm. 


) VON 


IVORY SOAP. .. . . fig). . . . . 99% PURE 
{— 
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Lill OLD GAME yee ayes 
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DRAWINGS BY JOHN T MeCUTCHEON 


itu SIND HOW TO BEAT IT WITH WATER 


three year " 
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1 of an anestheti ; ie 
funnel t 
for all that, I am no % 
bigot Just for the Pun of Itt" ; ; 
J yka hi on- 
ari g determina- 
tion ot ! e as a . | 
purely dividual 
proposition. Let me get the stage set properly at the beginning of my remarks. I have It takes two years for a1 ) ent 
no advice to offer and no counsel to give. Most of my best friends drink and I never perspect é I 
have said and never shall say them nay. It is up to them—not up to me. I have no s| ibout r S é ee l l 
prejudices in the matter. If my friends want to drink I am for that—for them. may have a certain general aj 7 if l have ) 
[hese things are mentioned to establish my status in the premises. I have no sermon applying them genera S ir as | 
to preach— no warning to convey. I have no desire to impress my convictions on the incere drinker for tw ‘ ‘ 
subject of dr g liquor on any person whatever. That is not m) ssion. So far as I where he can take a 
m concerned, all persons are hereby given full and free permission to eat, drink and be At first he is i ! 
merry t ich extent as they may prescribe tor themselves ] set no limit, s iggest ) of a Pharisee Also ¢ k 
reforn irge no cutting down or cutting out. Gotoit and peace be with you! And for the fun and the frolic ol it ind me n t 
absolute teetotaler I reckon I t iy as many drinks for others as any one in my class. Iriends he has made 1 
Pardon me for inserting these puny details in what I have to ay. Triflingly personal 
ire they seem necessary in order to establish my viewpoint. So far as drinking Getting the Alcohol Out of One's System 
IS CONC ed I look at it with a mind that is open and tolerant—except in one instance 
That one instance concerns myself personally and individually. My mind is closed and _ LENTIST 
tolerant own ¢ t | have juit ind quit forever: but that does tn e me go ss wagoning, tha t . 
r d urging others to quit, or preaching at them, or tr g to reform the Ihe ‘ ysten r le t 
. r not they dad-blamed please To be sure I have my ov erior ide ) ra period of years. | ‘ ‘ 
hat some of them should do; but never have and never shall do 1 ‘ e€ aiconoi a i rie ‘ 
leas but keep them closely to myself. the system is not entire reor 
Therefore, to resume: In a few minutes it will be three years since I have taken a dr renovation is not 
There is no more a hol t system than there is in a glass of spring water I'he I do not know exact ow t hrase 
ought of putting alcohol into my system is as absent from my mind as is the thought amounts to thi After 
putting ber ne into it, or gasoline, or taking a swig of shoe-polish. It never occurs to ind quits drinking, there re il A 
me. The whole tl ing 1s out ol my psychology. My palate nas forgotte n how it taste ies These are acute for t earuer r 1 § 
My stomach has forgotten how it feels. My head has forgotten how it exhil: s. ‘I yus— tl gh there 
next-morning fur has forsaken my tongue. It is all over! aiconolzation ha nt ce ried I ) ‘ 
ny way affected to l é W | 
A Backward Look From a Hillock of Abstinence remembrance, the gho 
’ k would ea y 
ay KING back at the old game from this little ibstinence old w and in the ‘ 
4 not e! ence like those occupied by the twel e and fifteer year boy loOoKINg bach It become i 
he old game from this slight elevation, it is perhaps excusable for a Who pu lhere »a ud i 
enty vears at the old game to set the old game off against the new game and make pr ically repug t 
a debit and credit account just for the fun of it. hangs round and ! 
Just for the fun of it! My kind of drinking was always for the fun of it —for the fur hours — a persistent 
t t me with it and out of it and was In it— and for no other reasor I was no sot and to time and stimulats ‘ 
I Is€ All the drinks I took were for convivial purpose solely except on occasional active, personal inqul pase 
r gs when a too cor Vivial ever ing demanded a next morni iw conniver in the way I] know this wi be 





of a cocktail or a frappe, or a brandy-and-soda, for purposes of encouragement and to hemsel ve 
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It Requires Rather Persistent Application to be a Good Fellow. 


the thought of drinking never entered 
one reply for these persons; and, 
I can, I say to them that they are 
Moreover, they are the worst sort of liars, for they 
lie to others 

They 


here is not 


3 politely as 


but commit the useless folly of lying to 
may think they do not lie; but they do. 
j one of them who is not visited 
the ghost of good times, the wraith of former fun, now 
nd then: or one who does not wonder whether it is worth 
the struggle and speculate on what the harm would be if 
he took a few for old The mental yearn comes 

back occasionally long after the physical 

nished. My compliments 

; nded and iron-willed 

ind forget—but you 

months 


not one 


time’s sake. 


quit, but it is 

s before you forget. 
and reappears; but 

goes on, the visits are 
frequent— and 
The ghost 


d mont} 
The ghost 
' 
graduaily 
| 


finally they cease. 


sgiven you up fora bad job. 
quit and has stuck it out 
in be reasonably sure 


ted much after he 


and desires last 
al ones, and by 
been reorganized 
i the 
that it is all right; and 

man who has fought 


mm, 
ihen comes 


ills can be classed ol ly 
in the 
compensate a man 

fter he has 
troubles and rigors of 
hich he 


name of 
won his 


If he 

to go through his novitiate and get his 
hould he deliberately return to the position 
ihandoned? What has he been fighting for? 
W aid he egin? 


has emerged victorious? 


Those Who Have Suffered in Vain 

lwide acquaintance among men who 
till excites the 
when I meet 
but it does not 
'’’ take my mineral water and pass 


ul determination to quit 
Still on the wagon?”’ 
1 to make me angry 
ut the position of those who quit and 
k to excuse the return by saying, 
I found it 
that not the 


man who salves 


to see whether I could 
os 
now Is 
at any 
nt ind hundreds do 
} 


that he could quit, but that he 


ian, having tried both sides of 

le that the rigors and restraints of 

e¢ the compensations and take up 
an! understand why a man 
hypocrite with himself as to assign a 
renewal of the habit. No man quits 
an quit. Every man quits because 
for whatever his 


he ought to quit 


may be. And he begins again because he 
is not worth playing, which means that 
it— not that it lacks merit. 
to sum it all up general reasons for 
ird as general reasons for not drinking. 
an individual proposition. I concluded it was 
I know now I was right. But 
it may be a good thing for my neigh- 


bor to ! mus? judge of that himself. 


ne to drink. 
oint 


Personally 


I cannot see that it is 
a good thing for any 
man to drink; but I 
am no judge. I am in- 
fluenced in my conclu- 
sions, not by a broad 
view of the situation as 
it applies to my fellows 
but by an intensely 
narrow view as it ap- 
plies to myself. Hence 
what I have concluded 
in the matter may be 
uncharitable — may 
smack of Puritanism 
and may not be sup- 
ported by general facts; 
but I am writing about 
my 
not those of any other 


own experiences, 
person whatever. 

My occupation 
takes me to all parts 
of the world and has 
for twenty-five years. It has caused me to make friends 
with all sorts of people in all sorts of places and in all 
sorts of circumstances. I early discovered that, as I was 
a gregarious person and intent on doing the best for myself 
that I possibly could, it was necessary for me to cultivate 
the friendship of men of affairs; and it became apparent 
to me that many men of affairs take an occasional drink. 
Naturally I took an occasional drink with them, having no 
prejudices in the matter and being of open mind. I am 
big and husky, and mix well; and the result was I acquired 
as extensive a line of convivial acquaintances, across 


One Cannot Do Much Else 


Jotlity and Really Innocent Enough —A Case 
Good Time Together 


this country and across Europe, as any person of your 
acquaintance. To some extent my friendship with these 
men was predicated on having a few drinks with them. 
I fell in with their ways or they fell in with mine; and as 
my association in almost every city, among the men with 
whom I worked and the men I met, is based largely on 
entertainment of kind or another—generally with 
my life was ordered that way for two 
And I had a heap of fun. There was no sottish- 
ness about it, solitary drinking, 
drink’s sake, no drunkenness 

It was all jolli y 
nocent enough 


one 
some alcohol in it 
dec ades. 
no no drinking for 
and really in 

a case of good 

fellows having a good time 
together. 

However, there was a good 
deal of rum consumed one way 
and another. Then, three years 
ago, after a long caucus wit! 
myself, I quit. 1 decided I had 
played that game long enough 
and would begin to play an 
other. Itmay be I did not know 
or figure out as concretely a 
I have figured out since just 
what I was doing when I quit. 
It may be! Still, that has 
nothing to do with the case. I 
quit and I have stayed quit 
and I have quit forever. So all 
that is coming to me in the 
premises is based on my own 
determination, as all has been 
that has come, and I have no 
complaints to make; and if I 
made any I should expect to 
get a punch in the eye for mak- 
ing them—and deserve one. 


of Good Fellows Having a 


February 7, 1914 


Passing over the physical and mental sides of the fight 
which, ! may assure you, were annoying enough to suit the 
most exacting advocate of the old policy of mortifying 
the flesh and disciplining the mind 


there came eventually 
the necessity of learning how to keep in the game or 
or, rather, of learning how to ke ep in suct 
of the game as seemed worth while on a soft-drink 
ule. I was too old to form many new ties. I had accumu- 
lated a farflung line of drinking men as friends. TI 


a water 
basis 


nortions 
portio 


ched- 


ey were 
mostly the men with whom association was a pleasure— as 
in polities the villains are always the good fellows—and 
I did not want to lose them, however willing they 


lose me. 


were to 


There came, however, with my al-water 
discriminatory sense that was not enjoyed in the 
period—that is to say, 
mayhap critical eye of abstinence, that a number of th 

with whom I was wont to associate needed the softening 


miner view 
hight 


I found, viewed with the cold anc 


e th em as good 
ere were some | 


and more came to the same conclu 


glow radiated by the liquor in me to mal 
I had previously thought they were. T 
found I did not miss, 
sion about me. They were all right when seen or 
heard through ears and eyes that had been affected by the 
genial charitableness of a couple or three cocktails; but 
when seen or heard with no adventitious appliances on my 
part save ginger ale they were rather depressing —and I am 
quite sure they held the same views about m« 


A Thirsty Nation's Need 


Sys I SLOUGHED off a good many and a good many 
W sloughed me off; and a working basis was secured. At 
first I tried to keep along with all the old crowd, but that was 
impossible in tw [ never realized until after I was on 
the waterwagon what extremes in piffle I used to think was 


Ow ay Ss. 


witty conversation, and they discovered 
speedily that my non-al 
nications fitted in neither wit! 
nor the spirits of the occasior 

The crying ! eed 


country 1s a nor 


1 
oholic commu 


of the sock 
, ' 
-aleo} ohe bever?: 


can be drunk in quantities sin 

the quantities in which 

drunk. 
, 


drinker 
balls in the course of an 


highballs car 
A man who is a good, har ay 


can lap up half a dozer 


evening 
many lap up considerably more tha: 
number and hold them comfortably; but 
the man does not exist who can drink 
half of that bulk of water or ginger ale, 
or of any of the first-aids-to-the-non 
drinkers, and not be both 
The human 
easily accommodate numerous seide 
beer, poured in at regular or 
intervals; 


flooded and 
foundered. stomach will 
is ol 


irreguia 


but the human stomach 
not and will not take care of 
number of 


seidels of water, or ; 

other liquid that comes in the guise of 

stuff that neither cheers nor inebriates. 

I have never looked up the scientific reason this. I 

state it as a fact, proved by my own attempts to acc 

plish with water what I used easily to do with highballs, 
Pilsner and other naughty substances. 

The reformer boys will tell 

for such a drink: that 

every body 


ior 


om 


you there is no spec ial need 
water 1s Ul 


the 


all-sufficient. 
knows the reformer boys think 
going to hell in a hanging basket ch 


course 
world l 
1 person in it 
L, } ‘ , : ' 
comports himself and herself as the reformer boy dictates 


But it is not so. 


unless ea 


And it is so that the social intercourse, the 


Continued on Page 49 


Rather Depressing When Seen With No Adventitious Appliance 
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y other me at 
restau ‘ 
bar nl ent } ‘ ‘ 
ior t it , 
i ! ik¢é ! e |} 
i R by ‘ 
} irne th . ’ 
’ hing. P Y t 
rr ould, but sit tight and the } ‘ 
wouldn tgetintotroubie. Otherwise ti " 
} The man opposite, who wore an expostula ! ‘ é 
t ther anxious expression, slowly rr As |} 
H vithdrew his lips from the end of a straw that And " N 
led down into a greenish fluid in a tall glass York, Emme 
‘ ‘All the same,” he replied, lighting an all happened ‘ 
tobacco cigarette, which he removed from a because su 
} brown paper parcel, “he’s one of us and it's hist had leas 
ecent. Dashed if I should want t ’ ent jut a 
artment here 4 man had r 
u 
- iered his ; Ay was ba i 
*Pish and tush!” said the third man, wh the ¢ 4 ea 
1 had no waistcoat and whose green four-i IS piece fur 
} hand tie canted below a discolored bone volla ‘ ‘ MG 
butto Prince Lupino didn’t murder hi ‘ I'he j 
wilt ‘ 
: Piffle!”’ retorted MacVeagh. “ Wit! ir , 
' usual pettifoggery, I suppose you mean that ‘ g ¢ 
: sh t his wife? As MacVeag 
; in with the bone collar itton made ‘ r 
a gesture with his thuml ‘an , } 
. Nightmares? Well, Here's a Charm 
. morr e re rked to Drive Them Ali Away! 
His cor nio involu looked ‘ eu 
quickly a ther rhe neighboring pat ‘ g ma 
! were occupied only by digging children, with their nurses. “An old Camorrista told me,” answered Murd “Good evening, Mr j he M R 
In the distar petwee the treetr inks they could see the blandly, “wher he wa The Ne Yorke ed irier i He urn 
Romat ility riding in their torias. It wasfouro’clock “And the other half of this Child's Garden of Verse ort of pers rom whose mouth the protruding handle of 
n June on the Pincio inquired Evans politel the proverbial silver spo ina mst be ed N 
Iw uu wouldn't do that, Murdock!” protested “The happy pair took the apartment in the Palazzo  consj iousliy success! in any line of sport or pair 
Evans, the anxious-faced man, who was a bank clerk. Vitali and Rome saw a series of sumptuous entertainments __ his easy familiarity of manner indicated a thor igh ke 
“You make me nervou that rivaled those of the Medici. After a due interval ocratic spirit and real good nature. He frank wanted ~. 
| N lon’t!”’ agreed MacVeag “Of course she was Prince Lupino sent for the Supreme Head of the Camorra, to have a good time and was willing that others sl 
his wife. Everybody knows that he had to marry her—at our friend, Tomaso Fuorcessato. ‘How much will it cost a share init. PI he was rather hea 
the p« t i pistol CIV marriage ol course. After to put my wife where her tongue will w: no more ne nourished, caretu iressed, round and cle 
there eremonial ma re—my worthy friend, asked. face, and exuded an atmosphere of opulence 
Don Ciro Vitozzi, presiding, with his customary urbanity.”’ “*Forty thousand lire,’ replied Tomaso succinctly. “Oh, hello, MacVeagh!” he exclaimed ist time 
The waist «k laughed steriously. He “*T’ll give you twenty-five thousand,’ said the prince. to show you the new royal suite. Come on i H 
had a round, f | her int lace h, taken i Finally Tomaso a rreed for thirty thousand to the Car rra t! Mr. MacVs ig 1 the 
onnectl his clothes, produced a d, washed-out and five thousand for Tomaso.” Hels Jordan, a fairhaired girl of about twenty-thre« 
general effect. When he spoke, however, his voice was “And you say Lupino didn’t murder his wife!"’ mu milingly gave the correspondent her ha 
inexpected well modulated and rich, as if sometime he mured MacVeagh drear : Gilad to meet you, she said heart its nice r 
might have been a: or or a priest And this curious “It’s a question of definition, of course,” admitted an Am« in face. Do you live Ror 
contradiction gave the ipre on of the outer case of the Murdock. L @XiIst Ne ne rej | have the st eve 
an being but a natu guise for another personality “Nice little tale!’’ whispered Evans, again apy r | ye 
concealed somewhere wit! lips to the straw; “and the more reason, it see to mé You must know ever tone, ¢ 
That's « half the r dhe. “The Camorra for explaining to our young friend Jordan that he | ed enviou 
irried her ind finally the Camorra murdered her!” unwittingly taken a lease for three years of the one apart MacVeagh shook } head 
Eva and MacVeagh ment in the Holy City that is absolut I know a few stone it nol east Ame 
glanced each other taboo. Do you think ar ervants w 1 ever knew Rome itself and live 
“We e re ‘ go there?” “How n terious! he laughs W 1 ie 
i y re ed the tte “ Jordar probably has English servant Miyguara 
helping himse o eo said Murdock. Shouldn't want a pleasante e ret ‘ 
hiva garettes “The Romans won't go there, that it | ou ve got a fairl ealo ‘ ‘ He 
rhe 1 is ‘ sure,” continued Evans. “If the Jorda t ped, but somet} ‘ npe | \ 
ynnded Murdoch want to get into Italian societ rm king aside, Italy i Ne } 
(_ount P ippl ne ‘Italian ociety ! interrupted M b He felt ymmenow i ‘ i 
father Vise n Si peevisnly “What Americar n naire cent golade bub M i yave | 
ply sent for Tor ) ever got into Italian society? 
rt essat who All the same Jordan $a good ie ihet irdet is M hh ipgpe ‘ 
that time Supreme Head persisted Evans, “and somebody ought to No; the Mafia i ed t rhe ( 
of the Camorra, and tell him. It might make a big difference I thought they had all moved to Ame 
What v cost é in his winter. Nobody wants to live ina And I was so disappoints Do you 
force a marriage betwee haunted house if he can he Ip it.” act eo! met gat 
Pr e Lupino and r “What a man don't know won't ever MacVeagh t ried I He 
laughter ole i hurt hin returned Murdock. “Leave it tell them the whole tru 
went tho and =ilire alone, Evans that’s my advice . i Rome one dor ke a i ( 
answered Tomas« I'l Evans, having exhausted the liquid cor is it reall » Dad as all ha he ushe 
give you twelve thousar tents of his glass, continued to make med be caref I et, | 
replied the count. “Make yy wre coutd Onty Put His Finger on it, There tative sucking noises among the dre; D make me . ort A 
t seventeer urged Was a Great Big Story Lying Round Somewhere ‘As a sane man talking to sane me wis gota ae . . 
Tomaso. one of you kindly tell me why I or some one | fectly seriou the rres} 
{ Well, they struck a bargain to the effect that the price else should not tell Jordan that he proposes to live in a The Camorra are | One ne 
\ should be twelve thousand to the Camorra, with a rake-off apartment which has unpleasant associat is el ru ip agi i 
! of three thousand for Tomaso. And within a month Prince MacVeagh shrugged his shoulders Seven years i yur hotel; the gend ‘ 
Lupino was married hard and fast to the Contessa Nicoletta Rorae had taught him that Italian civilization is but a th ter e ol em ea ‘ I 
Philippi. Don Ciro Vitozzi, who married them, is called, crust superimposed on a medievalism as barbaric asin the ence is everywhere And ef 
as know, the ‘Guardian Angel of the Camorra.’” time of the Sicilian Vespers no trace 





asked For one thing — the landlord is a Camorrista,"’ remarked Dear me! He ey me H 
Murdock quietly. t 


re do you get ali this extraordinary dope 


“Whe 
MacVeagh suspiciously. 
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ibout you, but I do say 
is apt at any moment 
nee the solution of 
to the Camorra.” 
led derisively. 
are all alike! I 
who gave me 
ong and dance—and 
ve motored in Italy 
ed in Japles months 
you it’s all rot!” 
you may run up against it at 
MacVeagh stubbornly. 
ou a thousand dollars,” answered 
t so long as I stay in Rome I 
ir of the Camorra!” 
take you,” said the Sun 
“oniy you'd first have to 
1; and perhaps you 
ir the Camorra. All the 


ited 


Come along in,” invited Jordan. 
ome and see where Desdemona strangled 
Othello!” 

“Don't be such a goose, Emmet!” 

his wife. “‘ Really, though, Mr. 

new apartment does look 

just the least little bit like the stage setting 

for an Italian opera at the Metropolitan. 
However !'m toid it’s quite chic.” 

“Oh, verv!” responded MacVeagh. 
“Quite the smartest thing in Rome,” he 
added. 

“Well, that’s what we're looking for!” 
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. 
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necklace, Helen Jordan did not know it. 
Nobody wanted tostep up andsay: “I hear 
your husband has given you a necklace 
let’s have a look at it’ any more than 
he would have wished to intimate to her 
that she was living in an apartment upon 
which some one had cast th ye. 

And so it was with the intention of giv- 
ing his wife the most delightful surprise of 
her life that on the morning of the day of 
the ball Emmet tiptoed into her bedroom, 

ng the morocco box containing the 
necklace in his hand. She | y fast asleep 
among the embroidered pillows, one arm 
thrown p: 
lips slightly parted. 

Jordan’s eyes dimmed. What a lovely 
creature she was! And what a lucky, un- 
aeserving fellow he was! Well, he was 
going to make her as happy as he knew 
how. He tiptoed nearer and leaned lov- 
ingly over the sleeping girl. 

As he did sO he observed that she looked 
wan and tired, and that there were black 
circles beneath the long, upcurling lashes. 
The sight made him anxious and disap- 
pointed, for he wished her to look her best 
for theevening. “I zuess the necklace will 
make her look all right,” he thought. 

And taking it from its nest he laid it 
gently across the pink palm of her open 
hand. Helen Jordan opened her eyes; but 
the look that first came into them at sight 
but 


of the pearls was not one of delight 


rather one of pain—almost of terror. 


Jordan asserted. “Have acigarette to help 
she half whimpered, turning away 


id. ‘“‘Not there!” 


husband bent down and kissed her 


drive out the Cinquecento smell.” 

The two men entered the paved court, ae P r | 
leaving Mrs. Jordan outside. MacVeagh : Her 
saw instantly that the palazzo well deserved : a Re, Set 4a “Wake up, darling!”’ he said reassur- 
its reputation for grandeur. The arched . masks “Ty 


entrance was lined on each side with 


It’s only me! See what I've 
sti y she caught hold of his sleeve. 
“Rather Swell, Eh?"* “Oh, Emmet!” she whispered fearfully. 
rount by an exquisite so glad it’s you!” 
assing along this they reached the main entrance, Come to think of it, he knew nothing of the man or his “What's the matter, little girl?” he asked soothingly. 
which opened directly into a hallway filled with statuary. associates. He was one of those nondescript wastrels who ‘“‘Nightmares?’’ She nodded, smiling a little. “Well, 
“Rather lil, eh?”’ remarked Jordan critically. haunt the lobbies of the hotels and, if not there, may here’s a charm to drive them all away!” he said as he held 
“Superb!” answered the correspondent as they crossed usually be found at one of the American bars. Rome is up the glorious chain of pearls. 
the threshold into what was obviously the ballroom. full of these denationalized wanderers. They seem to Her eyes focused themselves slowly on the necklace and 
Several upholsterers were engaged in hanging tapestries know everybody—at least by sight—but have no place in she reached for it with an exclamation of wonder: 
tures, and adjusting furniture andornaments. They society and lead a day-to-day existence, nobody knows “Emmet! Darling! Is it really for me?” 
paid no at tion to the visitors. The apartment was how. “Why not, dear? Aren’t they beauties?” 
lighted only by two French windows which opened on the Yet, though shabby, Murdock always seemed to have “But they’re fit for a queen!” 
court, and was already filled with shadows. Indeed, atthe plenty of money. And then, as MacVeagh searched the think I ought to wear the just little me?” 
farther et : itter of a hundred and fifty feet—it was morgue of his newspaperman’s memory, he recalled the “Of course, silly!”’ he kissing her. “Nothing 
} figures of the workmen were hardly fact that the last person who had seen young Crawford, smaller would do you jr e. See, they perfectly 
the rich American who had so mysteriously disappeared matched irt) } f them; id not one that 
i the gloom of the late afternoon, the costli- last year—fallen into a catacomb on the Campagna, it was wouldn’ p an Italian count 1 his family in luxury 
tions, the rarity of the objets d’art and supposed—had been Murdock, who was dining with him = 


narble columns, and a fountain guarded 


the center of the court, 


and pte 


she protest 4 Do you 


» furnishings could not fail to make an the night before. “Oh, Emn * she d, the t ‘oming into her 
as a room designed to minister to a royal lovely eyes. “‘Just for , they m have cost a 
ind splendor. Those who were in Rome during the winter of 1910 will fortune! I'm almost afraid to wear ‘an you really 
‘exclaimed MacVeagh under his breath. recall that the social season was conspicuous, not only afford to give them to me?” 
ulated Jordan. ‘Look at all thi for its gayety but for the number of Americans who vied “T can afford to give you anythi that will prove my 


e whole thing for a mere song 


with one another in the elaborate character of their love for you—that wi al uu happy!” plied. 
ild have given a considerable trifle to entertainments. , “How good od 
it Jordan considered a mere song; but he Chief among them were Emmet Jordan and his beauti- pered; and then a shade crossed 
eflected that it was none of his business. Atthesametime ful young wife. There was no question of their success him. “But do you—would you min 
trong temptation to impart to his host the secret from the date of the great ball with which they threw open tonight? 
he price had been small, it was sv. The air was Prince Lupino’s long-abandoned apartments to the gay “Not wear them tonight! Why, I bought them for you 
the stufliness of rooms long unused, heavy with world. In addition to the glamour thrown about them by to wear tonight!” he exclaimed, searching her face for a 
ff unaired upholstery, and thick with dust. their immense wealth, the Jordans received considerable reason. 
knows whether we'll ever get the place advertising from the fact that they alone seemed ignor- She turned her eyes away from the necklace for a moment 
ith these Italian servants!’ commented ant of the tragedy that had taken place in the Palazzo and then sought his. 
Vitali—and that had closed its doors until the advent of “I suppose you'll be very angry with me, Emmet; but 
ked through the bedrooms and dining room, the Americans. I’'d—rather not.” 
Moreover, Emmet Jordan, through the prodigality of Jordan restrained his impatience like a gentleman. 
expenditures, soon acquired the reputation of being Ordinarily his wife was an exceptionally sensible woman. 
1 coming round,” said MacVeagh in parting, eccentric—which, when associated with money, always “Why—of course—if you've a reason. But 
for my weekly letter from Rome. As 1 attracts the European. This was intensified when, about earth shouldn't you wear them—if you're ever 
cupant was Prince Lupino. May lask a week before the date set for the ball, it was positively wear them?” 
nt you negotiated your lease?” reported that he had purchased from a jeweler in the Corso “Emmet,” she said softly, “I had a queer dream la 
no regular agent,” replied Jordan, lighting a pearl necklace of extraordinary beauty for the astounding night; and—and I don’t want to wear the necklace.” 
‘l heard of it quite by chance—through sum of eight hundred thousand lire. “What was this dream?” he demanded brusquely. 
dock. He arranged the matter for me.” The name of the jeweler was not given; but, as there f 





urned through the court to the entrance, 
Jordan was still standing 


He had no intention of having his plans upset by 

difficuity refrained from an exclama- were only a bare half dozen pearl necklaces in Rome or things as dreams. 

fe had known Murdock for a long time, Naples that could possibly be worth any such figure, “I can’t tell you,” replied his wife; “that’s the f y part 

ociated him with transactions in real speculation was rife among the aristocracy as to which of it. Some one was crying—some one who seemed to be 
he had no knowledge of what of their number had parted with a hereditary heirloom, very near me—in the room—by my bed. I could 1 

either from necessity or by inducement. her—and I couldn't hear her, either— which made it all the 


f livelihood might be. 
good night and went on his way, Mrs. Jordan, it was said, would wear the bauble for the stranger; but I knew she was cryin 
cidence, or whatever it might be called, first time at the ball; and as it was known that Jordan had “How?” he asked. 
ins and he had unconsciously discussed the contracted for decorations and an entertainment to cost “Because her tears fell on 

sation that afternoon with the very man who was fifty thousand lire, and that the Duke and Duchess of Emmet! just like these pearls!” 

: Jordan looked at her with an amused smile playing 
em the inside history of the Lupino tragedy! What had waited breathlessly for the evening to arrive. round his full lips. 
led him to do so? A curious perversity? Mere bravado? Though everybody else in Rome was fully aware that her “How interesting 


mply a desire to talk to a fellow countryman? husband had bought her an eight-hundred-thousand-lire ically. “What did you have for dinner?” 


responsible for it. And it had been Murdock who had told Aosta had signified their intention of being present, society 


arked rather unsympathet- 
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Helen flushed. She knew the attitude he was going to It was the first : ‘ ‘ M 












} take—the attitude of which that slight smile was the into requisit : the the 
inevitable harbinger. He would tease er first; and then il and the vere We eased t L rhe 1 t 
\ ) 
{ she resisted him he would become angry. Afterall,itwasa uy stery had been dr ed that rose 
Hy princely gift and she could t see ate gings ‘ 
{ turned to him as cheerf S she r she ~ mig suspect that the et 
v , 
‘ really depressed—and said swept, but this was not apparent to the « 
if f course, dear, if ju wish me to so verv n Iu 1. y at eleve the t g te eg 
' k you a million times for them! rrive a r i ed wit riag 
; . : . ; 
iy And she put her arms round his neck and drew dow rdans id asked ever the ew, from the A 
i,’ his face to hers. i to e MacVeag ‘ r ‘ 
; tne tler pe \ 
. ' . 
{ Strolling into the Café Nettuno for ar e that same By twelve the ba us crowded and the . ‘ o i \ 


a! afternoon about four « k, MacVeag aught sight o with dancers MacVeag itt § a pair tight ‘ { e. ( 














) Evans sitting alone at one of the little tables. It seemed gloves, pushed his some I r ve 
as though he must carry with him that tall glass of greenish door. Mrs. Jordan had deserted her duties as hoste 1 
liquid, that omnipresent straw moment and was walt ‘ a tall officer J § 
\) “Well,” said the Sun mar still su g Hello, MacVeagh! Glad to se« i! ted I | y 
“ : ‘ . 
One of us is born every minute, | understand thrusting out a hand a g rang he é ig p 
answered Ev swith ana wet n over and \ spered i rf la eg I \ ° 
““Seen Murdock lately * sometl g led Ma Veag 1 to afterward.” eweler f Ne Y i | nN 
i inquire “Oh, everybody's here—I can see then 
i) “ ’ ” , 
’ Look here answered I Vans suaadeni) 1 y iil Keep M uc Ve ‘ with a suppressed nile et is eiu t t ‘ 
i" your mouth shut I'll tell you something Jordan drew back to kissthe handofan ancient marchesa glances i Had some ‘ 
: “a ”» 
A Sure thing! and the rrespondent elbowed his way gently lorward to tr inder t I ect t ‘ 


MacVeagh felt in his px ket for a matc! Evans handed get a better view the dancer Beside him an old Nea tunity a 
I 


him one and rubbed the back of his hand across his lips. 





“6 } ] + ] - ; r ’ : - 7 +? , y . ] , 
Our threadbare friend discounted a dra New York id pu benea s eyes and | vellow cheeks we Veletr The i ' ‘ , } 


fo 


eight hundred thousand lire last week wr ed like a gator S SKI te ircled ea elevated r and 





4 
| He leaned forward. years in Rome, was viewing the scene sardonically. Hi tive SasVenuh tanned — ti ' 
| 


> 
MacVeagh whistled i I ellenza! aid MacVeag It i itinized ra the ‘ 1 " 
“Drawn by Em ‘ 
“You've got the 


The two ex 











veral y 
Several Slit 





Ean 

































returned Evans l 
succinctly. } . +} 
; “Will you courteously inforn , h he 
} me,”’ requested the Sun corre- ‘ MacVeag ’ 
. pondent, ‘‘who this fellow ‘ 
Murdock is?” ild ha 
“Why ask me? You've lived M 
f i R me » eT t irs . t t « 
; Is that a circumlocution fo . pi 
5 a piea ol total ignorance ’ ‘ } M 
i Don't w a gle thing Veag ‘ } g ‘ 
about |! ! unswered Eva t rv i} t he ew 
d bland I always supposed ‘ were ming " 
{ ne \ an intimate Ir i ré iv he wast on ‘ 
yours ‘ , he entere 
e , 
eis great th y 
ou { , MacVeag 
aqaad¢e ta “A id ha 
end ‘ had t to re ‘ 
} t ol Ga NOr 
Ev i | he t “i ft ‘ 
chee Jordan's gotenoug! \ } ment i 
left to blow himself. the rowd at the othe é 
‘Going to the ball?” inquired the ro near the 
MacV« agt Mrs. Jord und } ‘ 
“No,” answered the other were « g the 
he character of my business elegant id figure wi I ‘ 
necessitates a certain degree ol i r yet ex 
exciusivene ; to the rdl r 
“We 1 the ma h | He ¢ ‘ 
“I'd give thirty cents to know of | f at the sig! 
who Murdock was acting for ey ‘ rda ‘ 
when he sold Jordan that nech g up to the A 
lace! “ i f democr , 
Mu ec 
‘ P y the picture 
Have a drink i a ‘ 
“Yes, thank you gr 
acquiesced the ‘ 
\ Evans cracked he e t ‘ 
waiter. “‘And oO est . ‘ g is } 
cents more to re g thers tt far ‘ j 
deuce Murdock ‘ ‘ ’ Seve 
~d yy Mf | 
} nis nose. ( elr knee 
; ‘ ’ 
; By nine o'clock that evening their arr z 
: : all the preparations at the The } 
‘ Palazzo Vitali had been com- ther M ub 
) pleted, and Jordan and his wife t ight at t 
went into the ballroom to view } | eme 
the achievements of the to be y 
decorator-tlorist who had been ‘ ‘ ‘ 
put in charge. The somber t He 
apartment had been trans- { 
formed into a house of flowers. ( 
; Inside the entrance a bower of ) | F 
exotic trees and plants had been me 
erected in which Mrs. Jordan 
v 


might receive her guests, whil 








at the other end was a raised . or nes ' , 
platform for the orchestra. Suddenty a Little Scream Was Heard Above the Music of the Orchestra Continued on Page 53 
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The Story of a Man Who Tried Again 


BI 


RY MAYNARD touched 


BI 
/ 
12 O e arm one night as I 


A leavi tore to go home. 

“Phil uit , you raise 
thousan¢ 

A u f yard-goods for the New 
York d m tore of the Keystone 
Corporatio drawing a salary of a 
but I had been 
savings were only 


was 


an ten 


" | 
lred dollars a week 


“‘unless you can 
ol pro- 
off the trees!” 
a buyer for the 


ith one those 
mover 

Maynard VaS AlSO 
Ke) 
a capitalist i 


“Tt ought 


stone Store and not even so much of 
I but he laughed. 

t to bea great trick to turn 
!” he “The 
financed credit. 


d lL and George Goodacre 


ten thousand Gollars said. 


whole country on 


Ippose you 
thousand apiece and buy out 
the littl i store of Nostrand 
& Rafler, up on One Hundredth Street? 
They will sell at an inventory of sixty 
per cent ol their cost plus ten thousand 
for fixtures Nostrand is 
sick and wants to quit, and Rafler is anx- 
to get into the manufacturing end. 
It’s a big chance, Phil! We can clean 
up seven or eight thousand dollars apiece 
the first year on regular profits; and in ad- 
dition we'll make a good stake out of the 
forty-per-cent discount on their stock! 
What do you say? Will you try to dig 
up ten thousand dollars?” 
I did not see any way to do it at first; 
but that night 1 thought of the wholesale 
house of McHarg & Meiklejohn Brothers, down on Church 
Street. It was one of those rather rare houses that some- 
times cash as well as credit; and I knew Joshua 


Me | 


raise ter 
department 


and good-will. 


iow 


ad anct 
iklejohn personally. 
‘he next day at lunchtime I went over to see him, put 
the proposition up to him and, somewhat to my surprise, 
got his promise to advance me sixty-five hundred dollars 
, signed also by the prospective firm. With my 
avings, this would supply me with my quota of capital. 
Meiklejohn Maynard and Goodacre, as well as 
myself; he knew the Nostrand & Rafler store, and he saw 
no reason why we should not do well. He wanted a share 
of our trade and so was willing to be my banker. 
very much elated, when I encountered 
Maynard coming in. His jaw dropped wher: he saw me 
for Med was bent on the same errand on which I had come. 
He had meant to try Meiklejohn for his own share of the 
since I had beaten him to it he had to look 
MeHarg & Meiklejohn Brothers could not be 
even on the firm's note. 


on my note 


knev 


l was going out, 
4 


—— 
ipital; pul 
elsewhere. 

expected to finance both of us 


Raising the Purchase Money 


AY NARD had atussie getting his ten thousand together, 
made it at last. He borrowed two thousand 
who did not ask the firm's 
he went out to North Dakota and 
after four days of argument, in inducing his 
Uncle Ezra had 


but he was wise enough to insist 


but he 
i couple of school teachers 
ement and then 
ded, 
him five thousand. 


zra to loan 


ising 
BISINg 


hogs; 


new firm sign the note. Maynard had three thou- 
f his own; so now he was fixed out, like myself. 
sultimore brother-in-law 
He, too, asked for 
and of course Maynard and I were 
do this for George 


dollars o 
Goodacre came in easily, for his 
vivanced his entire cay ital in a chunk. 
the firm ignature 
glad enough to 
he partnership papers were drawn and the firm was 
ilied ard, & Gatch—Gatch being my 
I got the tail-end on the flip of a coin. And, despite 
nance, the proposition looked good. The 


and & Ratler 


M4 . 
Mayr (,oodacre 


Lhe 

‘ather } igh t 
tore Was a going one. 
the whole transaction seemed almost miraculous. 
indeed, as ] looked back on my career, I could hardly credit 
the things that had happened. I was still in my twenties, 
unmarried, and a born in Germany, of humble 
had reared eight girls and two boys. 

imagine, then, that I was early on my own 
I was apprenticed at fifteen to a small merchant 
ative country, and I stayed there in his store three 
Here | acquired quite an intimate knowledge of 


foreigner 
parents who 
You may 
resources, 
in m\ 


years, 


IRMA 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


DEREMEAUX 


“You Lied! 


the cheaper kinds of merchandise. Also I learned how to 
But when I was eighteen years old an elder 
sister, who had gone to America, sent me a ticket and I 
came over in the steerage. When I landed I had twenty- 
five cents in my pocket. My sister took me to a little room 
on Ludlow Street; and after that I took care of myself. 

On my third day in America I started out to get work 
alone and unable to speak any English. I walked west on 
Fourteenth Street, but the names on the signs were so 
strange that I could not find courage to go in. Then sud- 
denly, near Sixth Avenue, I saw a German name over a 
door. I walked in, found one of the proprietors, and pro- 
claimed my abilities with merchandise; but the merchant 
only said to me in German: 

**We have no use for a greenhorn!” 

I was a greenhorn in those days sure enough, for I wore a 
dinky little derby, tight-fitting coat and trousers, and long 
pointed shoes. I was foreign all through. As 
I was going out I happened to see a piece of 
dressgoods fall to the floor in the outer aisle; 
and I picked it up, folded it and put it on 
the counter. To me this was instinct. The 
merchant saw me do it, called me back and 
gave me a job at the parcel-w rapping desk at 
three dollars a week. 

I should like to tell you about my rapid rise 
and my evolution from a raw foreign boy to 
a fluent-speaking, well-groomed American 
buyer; but it is of my later career I have set 
out to tell. You can », however, how 
strange it all seemed, now that I looked back 
over the few years since I landed in America. 

Here I was—an American business man of 
some consequence! 

“It’s a corking good feat in financiering, 
Maynard observed when the arrangements 
were finally completed for our full capital, 
“for us three chaps to buy out the Nostrand 
& Rafler store on an actual capital of less 
than seven thousand dollars.” 

“And we'll make it a corking merchandise 
proposition!’’ observed Goodacre. 

We did have a fine foundation on which 
On the store’s annual volume of 
sales of a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars—excluding the business done by the 
rented departments, which aggregated about 
a hundred thousand dollars—it was reason- 
able to predict 2 net profit of fifteen thousand 
dollars. We calculated the minimum net 


sell goods. 


see 


to begin. 


, 
a 
= [a Me. 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


I Want My Money —and I Want it Darned Quick!" 


When I Landed I Had Twenty:«+Five 
Cents in My Pocket 


(Bho 


return from these 


seven thousand dollars. 


rented departments at 
Thus the regular 
profits the first year, as we approximated 
them in advance, amounted 
two thousand dollars. 

That was not all We had 
turned quite a trick, you remember, in 


to twenty 
however. 


buying that stock of goods at a sacrifice 
of forty per cent. At the time of our 
preliminary agreement with Nostrand 
& Rafler we roughly estimated the mer 
chandise in the store at fifty thousand 
dollars— cost price. 

“Boys,” said Maynard, “we get 
stock, Say, for 
Ul 


this 
’ 


thirty thousand dollars. 


course in a stock of this kind there is 
bound to be some undesirable merchan- 


dise, and we ca ig all of 


If we 


aol 


n't count on sellir 
it over our counters 


could 


at full price. 
we'd make twenty thousand 
the discount 


of forty per cent; but, even supposir 


lars slick and clean out of 
have to mark down a lot of the stuff, w 
ean figure on making, say twelve thou 
sand dollars’ extra profit net on 
regular earnings. With this twelve 
Sal d 


tor f = 
yp ¢ ) 
top ol our 


dollars we'll reduce our cap 
indebtedness about one-} 
It'll be easy enoug 
get the balance extended. 


a year 


h +} 


or two we can hay 
all cleaned 1} 
way.” 

This looked logic 


the 


Lint 


three ol us shook ! 
all round. 

“What darned fools 
three fellows have 


at the Keystone 


peen, 
marked Maynard, “to stay ¢ 
Store on salaries! No mar 
and we shall not.” 

“Hang me if I don’t 
five years older!” prophesied 


ever \ 


(,oodacre 


Profits Turned to Losses 


WE it took about a week to get our banking connec- 
{ | ; " 

tions established and the final papers ready. Mean- 
it the Keystone 


We cleared away odds and 


while we three partners remained in our jobs: 
department store downtow 
ends of business and paved the way 

Finally everything was ready for the 
establishment we were about to acquire; s 


ourselves fre 


for r successors. 


inventor 


our heels one night and found 

and get rich a few miles to the northward. 
That night we 

ut up asign ont 


very 


and } 


We 
more than half an 
when Maynard came over 


had not been taki 


hour 


dressgoods counter. 
“Phil,” said he wit! 

voice, “that 

Nostrand has marked d 


the best 


in his 
goods In Uf 

only a JUNK heat 
l And for this we are « 
pay sixty per cent of its « 
more than it’s worth 

I had already discoy 1 evi 
to this effect; Coodacre 
eontinued our in 
night; but the further 
more distressing becar 
Meanwhile we had qui 

old Nostrand 


a leather-skin 


us 


so had 


ventory 


mar 


“Gentlemet 


of sixty. 


he said it t ly 
tract did provide that I 
should stop selling goods in this 


ruthh “our 
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| store pending your leisurely movements. When you were we come out at the end the year th the regu et | I 
| ready for the inventory | stopped selling. Lam withinmy earnings we figured on—sev: r eight thousand dollar \W 
4 rights—no?”’ apiece. I'm willing to forget the ex Go ¢ 
N “I’m damned if youare!"’ shouted Maynard. “‘Tomorrow expected to make—and didn’t 
we'll see about it!” We were sitti l our ie part é i 
morning we went to our attorney; but he said he after the store had closed for t} igt I remembe ‘ 
could not help us. how Goodacre got up and laced ia ‘ Cre " (; 
“That old skunk Nostr was undoubtedly within “We'll make good!”’ he declared. “I stand rea to des ! 
his rights,” he decreed. u ought to have watched work my head off my shoulders in order to put this t gz Bu ‘ \ 
; him. Legally he’s all right; morally he isn’t.” through. I'll work days getting the best results out ir 4 I i t ( 
) For a week Nostrand had been crowding all the really salespeople, and I'll work nights thi ip wa ge r ‘ t 
i good stuff over his counters at bs n prices and now he more people to buy of us. Give n r r r expe ( ge 
was ready to dump the stickers on us. He had taken the sleep and the rest of my time I'll dedicate to thi isines ba t the 
cream and left us the skimmed milk. And we had no Work! Why,I can do the work of four ordinary me and but ‘ 
. 2 redress. We had paid five thousand doll down to bind I'll prove it!” whe e most ne« ‘ 
j the bargain; and we could not get out of the deal without a Med was on his feet too. “Confound it!” he bellows On t y 
lawsuit— which, no doubt, we should have lost in the end. and he could bellow some, I assure you—‘“Confound it, ggregat f thirtes 
Of course we made a row; but in the end we submitted. I'm in the bandwagon myself!” cost us eighté 
| “We might as well take the loss and be game about it,” And we did work. I do not believe there were ever thre Ar 7 rou W 
' Goodacre advised. “We've got a good business anyhow, partners who worked harder than Maynard, Goodacre and irbance 
and ll go to it.” I. We were happy over it too; and for several weeks the ick é 
{ Right at the start our prospective profit of twelve thou- only shadow we saw was the difficulty we had trying to sell rst et 
' sand dollars had gone glimmering away. The money that the eighteen thousand dollars’ worth of rubbish we had By the time 
| was to be applied on our capital notes had jumped suddenly be ht of Nostrand & Rafler. We kept marking it down, old e hay Ge e! | Pv 
out of ourreach. It » to make extensive plans on ut it moved mighty slowly. of Maynard, Goodacre & G i , 
prospective profits—especially at the beginning of a business. Then our confidential man—bookkeeper and cashier for the three 
| We had expected the No trand & Rafler stock to cost us ae aulted and disappeared. Hewas short about six thousand 
thirty thousand doll: you will rememb On this we We were q et ‘ ‘ 
{ 





had meant to pay about filteen thousand doll 





in cas! Di tre é 
assuming the bills payable for the balance. Then, after grew 1 .) 
paying for fixtures and good-will, we should have had five t.. , t ne | 
thousand in the bank for immediate \ purposes ; knowleds g th 





Under the conditions on which we actually bought, | 


ow 





lars worth ol good 





was approaching and we could do noth- 











ing vut the right goods; so we bought Misfortunes Multiply 
good ntil we had merchandise in the 
re rth it irs at cost a \ TE HAD ft 
In other t thirty-two \ take tl 
tho 7 tuff on top « ‘ e} ¢ ‘ 
T ! merchandise we got most ur 
on Six aa a ings, so that we r rnt ‘ " 
keep our ten-thousand-dollars cash fund ‘ 
I ent expenses I ler the rT ] N ! \\ 
‘ ve had calculated « nu red 
i t nou | r ear at re i reme ‘ f 
I es our expenses, we figured, should 1 tow te wy i ‘ 
be ) th thou dd irs r the We got ‘ he 
ear. Th 1 not cover all the rent we eive, part ‘ ‘ 
paid— te hou 1< but part of N rand & | ‘ ‘ 
our space ou f ) we subiet t was | DecaUse om ‘ 
oO purpose to acquire these lepartments ! \ ‘ ( 
1 t we ce i. Ke e ( 


An Enthusiastic Start 


, see we owed at the start forty 
thousand dollars for merchandise, all 










































of which must be met within sixty days. ‘ gs t e. Ye ‘ 
In addition, expenses confronted us dur- — our real finar rth 
ing that same period—extra heavy be- “Our Contract Did Not Provide That I Should Stop Setling Goods" ru e were not ‘ 
Ci holidayseason of at least ten ‘ } ‘ ! r \\ 
t! lars. Theoretically the situation was not bad. dollars. Since he had come to us well recommended r cro 7 ve t me t \\ 
g that by extra efforts we can sell sixty thou- had neglected to bond him; and thus we were out the at the thing the lig 
rth of stuff over our counters in the next full amount of his stealings. This w 1 toug! vw: | Meikle f 
t hs,”” said Maynard, “we shall makea gross profit Goodacre got back his grit first. It was impossible to keer but <« 
of about twenty thousand. To that we can add the net him down long. ! th or eiver 
i me from our rented departments— call it two thousand “Fellows, it means harder work!” he said. “It simp! Mayt 1G f 
a irs. Fror this total of twenty-two th yusand subtract that we've got to sell more tha xt ho M 
our expenses ten thousand—and we have a net profit worth of goods the first quarter—and I believe 
of twelve thousand dollars. We ought to start the second we can do it!” 
quarter under fair conditions.” Yet in theeffort to accomplish it theredid not seem1 } t} i t seer } M 
] Of course we can’t expect any such profit as that during we could do except plain, every-day attention to store throug me ! et 
the second three months,” observed Goodacre. “We've details and to pleasing customers rt c ! | \ 
got t ell a he ip of goods during the coming holid y seast except in asma Ly ircular heme eve ‘ 
ler to i he dull period after- if we had had loads of money the ne vere t ¢ ‘ 
rd. If * can l XT} tl i 1 dollars’ worth in the eral a medium for our neighborhood store and there t 
ext et mates we car I think too exper t We found } i-distribute t Y 
e'] eo but we've got to do that much little benefit poster 1 not he I I i pig t M 
it least list campaign would have taken more time ly 
To do that means some strenuous sellin I agreed. than we had at our d sal t 
And it ins keeping down expenses to the limit,” said Our show-windows appealed most to Goodacre ents 
! n willing to cut my own drawing account many a night he worked there ntil se tk the 
t yws, I can live on forty dollars a week; order to get novel effects and tacular irprise 
‘Iidoit! I’mthe only married manofthe he was alwa back a ‘ eight o'cl rtne 
I can live on forty a week you chaps can.” morning. Christ 
This was a big drop from a hundred a week but I was This sort of thing told « his health and along in the | In re t t l good rM 
me; so was Med. he came down with a fever. One night his wife sent for AS St f told rter 7 
“All right,” I said; “we'll set our s: 3 at forty dol- me in a hurry and I found him walking the floor ‘ isa r , ter weg 
lars apiece year. And I'l! be satisfied, fellows, if apartment with a pistol He was deliriou r 
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dollar investment and 


| 
Chal 


man of the business, 
ix thousand dollars a year 
we did not tell Reynold 
we lied to him about our 
did not know that the bulk 

nd that notes were 


i out 
We did not see how it was 


without kicking over the 
, of course, we had no in- 
im. We would pay those 
hare of the profits. 

ake—the concealment 
along came May- 
cle Ezra, inquiring his way through 
to the ffice. He was like a picture 
with his untrimmed 

th its scant tails, his 


One da 


store 


r the tops of his boots, 


the 
Ezra had 
w York and made in- 

and had learned that we were 
cially. He was under the 
about to get 
very 


ll on that 


nful. Uncle 


scene 


nephew wa 

and he had grown 
Maynard and his 
mfortably warm; and finally, 
Mork returned from lunch, 
ellow pulled out the five-thousand-dollar 


nent between 
xed unce 


R wy ld 
ve old 


shouted. 
and I 


the square!” he 


I want my money 


Mi Quict i 
was signed not only by Medbury 
faynard, Goodacre & Gatch. 
the midst of the final Christmas rush. 
over our counters and Mork was 
ration of the worth of the business; but 
» had hidden our capital indebt- 
fused to have anything more to do with us. 


ring in 


how 


all I've put into this concern 
he declared. ‘“‘Then 


noney 


tmas receipt ak 


Christmas Eve; and we announced that 
until the last customer was served. 
in throngs. We did no credit busi- 
yvaid us money until our cash-drawers were 
tood guard in the cashier’s office to pre- 
it any of the funds; but we had no inten- 
Maynard, Goodacre and I were ready 
e, | was down in the blackest despair of 

tself meant nothing just then. 
clock the store was pretty well cleaned out. 
1 on the main floor—we occupied two stories and 
basement— when I got a whiff of smoke. It came up 
from the packing room below; and for a moment 
lazily in the air. Then, as I walked back 
toward it, I heard the ery of fire; and almost 
a black, curling wave came up the stairs like a 
in halfway down to the basement, where I saw 


open 


tou 


mong the excelsior and paper. 


miso! 


Cleaned Out by Fire 


NNING bacl 
is and shouted to the people to be calm and pass 
kly. Then | went to the foot of the stairway leading 

floor and quieted the rush from above. The 

clerks got out by the front doorway. 

them; but on second thought I decided 
ike sure that everybody was out. 

W deserted; but as I went through 

afe mechanically to see if it was 

ked, and apparently the books had 

to the money I was sure Reynolds 

he left. 

ibconsciously I opened a drawer and 

é irprise I drew out a roll of currency. 

Mork had overlooked it in his hasty exit. It 

» be more than two thousand dollars. 

volume of 

The store lights were 

red and 

through the office and reached a 

! Directly against it stood a 

ed there apparently to get it out of 
rush. 


to the main selling floor I raised my 


econd 


tomer ind tt 


I had seen him come down 


ul t& 
I v y engulfed by such a 
hall trangled. 


ee only two or three of them 


the way during the Christmas Eve I could see it 
in the pall 

lhe fixture was too heavy for me to lift, and the things I 

1id were not things a man should say when he faces death. 
membered this and suddenly ceased my blasphemy; 

it for a moment I was tempted to stay there and die. 


In my frame of mind death seemed both logical and sweet. 


“The Fact is, My Wife afraid 
and I Have Decided 
Not to Go Into 
Business Just Now’ 


P 
ALR — 


I do not believe I was cut out for a coward, for I crept on 
the floor the whole length of the store to a front window. 
For a moment I got a glimpse of people below and heard 
the clang of a fire-engine. Then back of me came the fire, 
from floor to ceiling—and that is the last I remember. 

When I came to consciousness again I was in a hospital 
bed; and for months I stayed there. It was along time 
before I could even read the lurid newspaper stories of my 
rescue, for I was horribly burned about the back and shoul- 
ders. Finally, after skin-grafting operations, I went to the 
home of a sister, who had married well and was living in 
upper New York; but I was penniless. I had turned over 
to the firm’s creditors all of the two thousand dollars. 

Our store had been well insured. The merchandise cred- 
itors and Mork got their money in full—for that big rush at 
Christmas had come just in time; but our thirty-thousand- 
dollar capital was two-thirds extinguished. The remaining 
third came back to us.. My share—about three thousand 
dollars—went at once to McHarg & Meiklejohn Brothers, 
to apply on the note held by that firm. 

Goodacre made a three-thousand-dollar payment on his 
loan, and Maynard divided the same sum between the two 
school teachers and his Uncle Ezra. The latter, in con- 
sideration of this payment, exchanged the firm’s note for a 
new note signed only by Maynard. Through these settle 
ments the outstanding capital obligations of the defunct 
firm were reduced to about ten thousand dollars. 

I spent weeks looking for work. Then one evening at 
my sister’s house I received a call from a young man named 
Edmonds—a retail drygoods clerk whom I knew well; but 
my opinion of him had never been good. He was a rather 
weak character—not dishonest, but listless and hesitating. 
Now, however, he put me in a difficult position, for he pro- 
posed that I go into partnership with him. His wife had 
inherited eleven thousand dollars and they wished to 
invest ten thousand in a little drygoods business. 

I did not want him for a partner, but he offered to put up 
the money against my broader experience. To a man in 
my position this was a temptation hard to resist. I agreed. 
But I told him about the outstanding notes of my insolvent 
firm and I explained that I was personally liable. 
round this difficulty it was agreed that I remain a silent 
partner ostensibly a salaried employee. 

The next night Mrs. Edmonds came up with her hus- 
band and I figured the proposition out for them-- just how 
we would finance the business and operate it from a money 
standpoint. I reduced all the expenses to percentages and 
drew a chart of the whole thing. And every figure I set 
down was based on a really conservative estimate. 

No written agreement was drawn up. I had no choice 
in this respect. 3ut the understanding was clear—I was 
to be a half-partner. And it was agreed that I was to do 
most of the preliminary work, such as finding a location 
and preparing the store for the opening. 

After two weeks of hunting I did find a store that seemed 
ideal—in upper New York, not'far from the ruins of my 
late enterprise. We got the store on a five-year lease in 
Edmonds’ name. The rental was graduated, beginning at 
twelve hundred dollars and going up to fifteen hundred. 


To get 


February 7, 1914 


We put in the fixtures immediately. One 
night, any goods had bought, 
Edmonds and his wife came to the store while 
I was doing some tinkering with the shelves. 


The carpenters had just 


before been 


about finished the in- 
stallation. I was the place and 
pretty fine spirits; I fel ngu 
had learned mylesson. But the moment I looke 
at the Edmondses I saw that somethin 
“T want to have a talk witl 
Edmonds. 
“I’m always ready 
the subject interests me.” 
“It does,” “and I 
as well be blunt about it, G 
over with. The fact is, 
decided not to go into business just now 
“Not to go : 


line Of success. 


to talk, 


said he; 


into business at all!” supple- 


mented Mrs. Edmonds. 
This certainly was blunt enough. It 


came 
near knockir gy me all of a he ap. 
““T don’t just understand,” I told them. 


you mean that you intend, at this late 


“Do 
hour, to 
throw up the whole undertaking?” 

Edmonds was white round the lips and 
y red. 


T he only 


eyes were ver 

enough. 
but I 

ly on the 


could see 


f 


verge ol } VYsveTia. 


e who answered 
“It’s my money, Mr. 
“And we've de« 


added Edmonds. 


Gatch.” 
led not to ris} 


business, 


‘And you're afraid too 1 
Dean Edmonds!” broke inthewoman. “ You're 
just as much afraid as I am! Didn't you say 
this morning that the business never would 
support Didn't you say it?” 

“Yes,” he ‘I did here, 
with my wife that we did a foolish thing in 
into it. It’s been worrying us 
better get out of it now before the money is gone 
her grandmother’s money, and we can’t afford to | 
I’m sorry, Gatch, but that’s all there is to it!"’ 

You can imagine that I was 

“I’m not so sure of that!”’ I got back. 
that what you've 
Edmonds! 


you know you ire, 


+9 
us all 


. . : : 
confessed pee Gatch, 
agreel 


a mighty lo 


; 
an 


not ina 

‘I’m not so sure 

said is all there is to it! You and I have 

an agreen 
“There 


“There isn't a single scrap 


Mrs. 


f ” 
OI an agreement: 


agreement!” cried Edmonds. 


A Visit to Goodacre’s Brother-in-Law 


HAT started the fuss; 

argument 
oral agreement was binding in law 
things. 

“I have put in my time getting this location and getting 
things ready,” I said; 
ment. I am a partner and I have a tangible equity. If 
you don’t recognize it the courts will. But all I want now 
is an equitable settlement— I don’t want you for a partner 
Edmonds! A fellow who is afraid of his shadow will never 
make a success. You'd better stick to your clerking. A 
man can’t go into business without a reasonable amount 
of nerve and some fighting spirit. You've got to fight in 
business and you've got to engineer things; 
bridge troubles and cut new trails, and take knocks like a 
man. You'll never do it, Edmonds! You aren't built that 
way. But you've got me here and you can’t throw me out 
of the window!” 

Well, they accused me of being a sharper, and all that; 
and the affair broke up pretty warmly. At 
house that night I walked the floor until dawn, and when 
I finally went to bed I had hit on a mighty resolve: I would 
take that store and go on with it myself! 

The next day I saw Edmonds and told him I 
settle if he would transfer the 
bill-of-sale for the fixtures. 
dred dollars into them. 


and for a few minutes we had an 
I told them that 
and I told them other 


that was not sedate. 


“‘andI am here ona definite arrange 


you've got to 


my sisters 


would 
and give me a 
He had put about seven hun- 
This he finally did; and thus I 
came into possession of a most desirable stand. 

My sister was supplying me with pocket money, and 
now she loaned me enough to go to Baltimore for a day 
In that city I called on Goodacre’s brother-in-law, a ma: 
facturer on Howard Street. He was rated at half a millio 
dollars. I told him I wanted to go into business again 
and that I wanted to be released from my liability on the 


lease to me 


Goodacre note. 

“It would be quite impossible for me to get credit with 
that note hanging over me,” I said. ‘Our firm 
should have signed it—for I believe the loan was purely 
a family affair between Goodacre and you. As an act of 
mere justice, will you not release me? I am legally respon- 
sible, but not morally.” 

We had quite a tak and finally he said to me: 

“Gatch, you look at the matter from an inverted stand- 
point. I concede that the loan was largely a family matter 


never 








\ 
' 





























at account I 


you three DOYS did agree 


and on tl am willing to release but, since 


you; 


to stand back of the note, the 





moral obligation exists. Let us forget the legal obligation 








and consider only the mora I will get Goodacre to 
give me his individual note to cover the balance due and 
I'll destroy the present note Thus you and Maynard will 
be free of the debt ega ret Morally you will still be 
held. Now I am going to see what sort of morals you boys 
have. Of course I don’t like ose that money. Will you 
agree to pay it i ise Goodacre doesn’t—-if ever you are 


nt to say that I 


have tound more enerosity Dusiness than out otf it. 


Business does have a soul, despite v some men savy to 


the contrar 





I went ick to New York d saw Joshua Meiklejohn, 
to whose rm | still owed thi five hu ed doll ind 
ked him to give me e opportunity to pay it off i 

l nents riw ed to go to business 
Bor said he I liked the way you acted whe ou 
turned over it t housand dollars to your creditors 
I believe uu’re on the square and I'll do what I ca ) 
help yo 
Phen | tt ther jobber ed Sims i unfolded 
to hi i fina ering ] id been tl g abou { 
was rt orig yuugi I had not heard of its bei g wor ed 
! time It is: easy thing to » business 
without eay it men do it 
Mr. Sin I a ibsolutely no money t 
| ‘ « the if t ‘ a 1 lo at i il l ow! the 
xture paid for. I need xty-five hundred dollar 
wort ot me i Wi uu be one ti a number ol 
A ‘ ers t ell me bill of goods on one year’s 
1 t 4 If i ‘ ‘ ye ‘ I t tho iIsand «at lars’ worth of stock ur 
a year’s credit I will buy the remaining fifteen hundred 
qaollars wortn on the usua ommercial terms Say, Seve 
per cent off te la x ‘ lating: On all goods 
I buy alter ul Ime rs | I il one ll accept the 





Lille IF OQULIES Off MRS. JOE 


HE house was an evesore. It was small, but larger 


a superfluous porch and an 


than necessar\ it had 
extravagant number of windows, glazed expensively 


1d decorated with co iam lace curtains; It 





vive in some sections of Missouri. Generally 


speaking 
four were 


roved of the house; but these 








It was not only the house. The yard was calculated to 
any right-minded, plain-living citizen. 


n from the truck patch—with pick- 








ronting the road and chicken and-hog-tight white- 
ed boards on three sides. It was gay with geraniums, 
nast tiums, peonie ind hollyhocks, in beds neatly bor- 


had walks of clean creek 
trees and a lazy -bench. 
) that yard with rake and hoe 
w-can, when he might have been and should have 
doing something that would count. 


Joe 








been out in his fields 
Mrs. Joe sat out on the superfluous porch waiting for 
Joe to drive round with the wagon. A pleasing little person 


regular terms I have figured it it, Mr 


marke good In a year 


worth of goods over n y inter 
I showed him the calculat ida 
I had worked out for Edmonds. The 


igglery in them. They were hone 


Sims knew the retail game as well as he 


end of it. He had graduated from a 


Now he went over my calculations wit! 


7 They are correct,”” he said Dut at 
are theoretical. The best men at figure 
e performance. As a general rule, I 


st to go into 


case there may be some excusé I 
You 


some unfortunate circumstances and y¢ 


your general reputation is good 


not first -class. 


yusINess On any such scher 


for it. You 


we 


yur 


good next time. If you haven't you'll go u 


see you sell goods, for if you get 
ou can sella big lot of them and prove 
Use We 
goods and we want to enco irage such 1 


take a chan 


vr any wholesale | 


ce on You, as you sugg 






em hinges on this location ol 
our ability to keep your exper 
have set down on this - 


‘I am satisfied with the locatio 





nd dollars in goods at one ye ar’s ti 


on the rig! 


ay 


ait 


nen 


expenses, I am prepared to stake my life or 
After all, Mr. Sims, wl houldn'’t I d 
Well,” he answers | if I sell you this 
a year’s time I shall instruct my he rf 
give you all there is riw ) 
profits—you must make g i profit 
over. But come back in a¢ rtwo. Me 
one of my men up there to look over yur 
One of Sims’ confident ‘ e ul 
together we walked about the district 


ILLUSTRATED BY w H. 


was Mrs. Joe, inclined 
witl eyes and an abundan 
wore a smart little hat a 
of her fresh white shirtwaist 


to plum pness 





nice 








D. 


i 


white-cotton-gloved hand and sniffed at 
relish from time to time. 

In a few minutes there came the sound 
wagon drawn by a team of shiny-coated 
to the gate. 

“All aboard!” called the tall, we 
who held the lines. 

* Mrs. Joe tripped down to the wagor 

“Did you put the eggs in, Joe?" she ash 


replied her husband 


solemn gray eyes that nearly 


“ Aigs is in,” 


“Honey, you look as sweet as a peach! 


always hel 


st 


ve . 
If you have learned your lesso 


need customers W 


KOERNER 


inci 


» of soft brown 
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By Kennett Harris 


the Way You are,’ 


ur 


d a big rose pinned at the bt 


She held another rose 


( 

ere 
late 

ro 
) } 

So 

na » 
ply It 
ense 
‘ ent 
further 


“Never 
‘Is that 


re whe 
rand ot 
bear ‘ 
) st 
He f 
Dutch settl 
broadfaced 
b ired 
Ine greet 
Joe gre 
ana the t 
his nature 


Laughed Mrs 


ihe 
ere 
‘ 
" ' 
rie } 


Continued on Page 38 


n i bout ‘ 

Lhe tle roc 

the butter Joe 
where she cra! 


Teo Handsome 
Joe 


d them both ct 
i 


led sour i 


Mr Joe coolly 









Allen came from the wareroom at the rear of 
yre and bustied forward to meet them. 

* he chirruped. ‘“‘It’ 
Lookin’ right peart—you 


“Howdy, Mi 


cert 


Parsons! 
> You. 

r,”’ grinned Joe. “She won't 
ile stove’s got in, has it, 


storekeeper. “ Right smart 

Mis’ Allen, 

A kitchen won't get all het 

them. That's the idee, ain’tit?” He 
Joe amiabl 


at I don’t have to 


eems like. she allow 


one, 


plit so doggone 
joe explained. “It’s to save me.” 

plainly heard from Old Man Jupp at 

iter 

tosave himself,’’ declared Mrs. 

Let's go and see it, dear.” 

back to the wareroom, and Old Man 
Snape grunted sympathetically. 

Old Man Jupp. “lle 

Se the kitchen won't get het up! Well, 

gits for marryin’ one of these yer 


mxiou 


norted ; 


“Hear that? 


' 


demanded 


nats what a ma 


schoolma’ams.” 

“T hain’t got no pity for him,” growled Snape. “ He 
brung it on hisself. Did you hear what Jim said? 
He'd have to get one a 


like Jira would have more sense,” said Old 


high-toned pernicke tty 


for his woman 
“Look 
an Jupp 
They were interrupted by the return of Mr. and 
Mrs. I torekeeper. Joe was sent out 
the wagon to bring in the butter and eggs. Old 
Man Jupp and Byron Snape strained their ears to 
learn the price Allen offered for the produce. There 
had been rumors that Mrs. Parsons was getting five 
a pound more for her butter than the current 


and that 


M 


irsons and the 





even her eggs had an enhanced 


but Jim Allen was a lowspoken man and they 
appointed. 
“Now} 
‘I'll go round back and load in the stove and the ile.”’ 
Mrs the extravagance 
that had become the scandal of the district—things that 
j 


e could have got along without just as well as not; things 


ou get what you want, honey,” Joe directed. 


Parsons bought with reckless 


that, in Snay e’s opinion, “she needed about as much as a 
hoptoad needs a tail.” 
The indignation of the two broke out afresh when Mrs. 
» had 


I reckon 


Geparted. 
he must ‘a’ spent the bigges’ part of five 
Man Jupp surmised. 
it,” chuckled the 
irried folks will 
after a while mostly; 


clever boy, Joe! 


lollars,”” Old 

: 7 storekeeper. “Well, 
be foolish. The y get 
but I don’t reckon 
growled Snape. ‘ Mush-headed 
1. The poorhouse is where he'll wind up, 


ay go,” 

hin 
plumb tickled to see him go there.” 
too,”’ snarled Old Man Jupp. “ An’ the sooner the 
uch ambition for that,” opined the 
“He's a right smart of a worker, an’ he’s done 


got too n 
storekeeper. 
more with that eighty of his’n sence his pappy died than 
you-all have with twicet the land.” 

“That don't cut no figger,”” argued Snape. “’Tain’t 
vhat a man make it's what he spends an’ what he saves. 
I lay he ain't got enough ready money to wad a shotgun, 
vith all he’s put out on that house of his’n an’ the fixin’s.”’ 

““An’ lookyhere, Jim Allen,” Old Man Jupp broke in; 
‘see what the effec’ is of all this poppyeock! I hearn you 
ay a while ago that you was a-goin’ to buy Mis’ Allen a ile 
What put her in the notion she wanted one? 
rell me that.’ 


Pern tie 


1 
cooK-svlove. 


one Joe's wife I reckon,” said the 


got, 
storekeeper 

* exclaimed Old Man Jupp triumphantly. 

Wimmen folks is like a flock o’ 

1 a fence an’ the others is plumb 

tter what. An’ 


works 


where's it a goin’ 


Snape chimed in. ‘Where's it 
a-goin’ to stop? 
Messrs 


the ux 


Jupp and Snape had good reason to view 
prodigality of Joe Parsons was 
from the From the 
Joe brought his plump little bride to the neat new 
house there had been mutterings of feminine discontent all 
smoldering rebellion that threatened at 
any time into a bank-balance-consuming flame. 

It had spread as the inner glories of Mrs. Joe’s home 
were displayed to curious callers. Fairfax itself could show 
xin’s the young farmer had bought 
Pliny Bolsover had for 
to throw good money away on an eggbeater 


lhat 


with alarm yriou 


evident behavior of their own wives. 


time 


along Tarkio—a 
to burst 


nothing lo beat the 
to make his woman's work easy. 
years refused 
for Mrs 
What's the matter with a fork?” demanded Pliny. “It 

t the money,” he declared; “it’s the principle of the 
Give a woman two bits for an aigbeater and the 


Rol over 
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“I Don't B' lieve 
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Coupte o' Hundred I Can Put My Hand Ona Jist Now" 


next thing you know she'll be wanting six bits for an aig- 
poacher; an’ ’tain’t but a step from that to a plush rocker 
in the kitchen to lop back in while she peels the ’taters.”’ 

Mrs. Bolsover was for a time silenced by this argument; 
but her inward its fallacy remained and 
was expressed with annoying iteration after a visit to the 
Parsons place. 

Old Man Jupp, shortly after reaching home, incau- 
tiously mentioned to Mrs. Jupp the incident of the oil 
keeper’s weak surrender to his 
unreasonable demand. Mrs. Jupp, then engaged with a 
skilletful of sputtering salt pork, removed her corncob 
pipe from her mouth and wiped her perspiring brow with 
her apron. 

“You-all are goin’ into town again tomorrow, hain’t 
ye?” she demanded, eying her indignant husband steadily. 

‘I aim to go with Rufe admitted Jupp. 

“Then you tell Jim Allen while he’s orderin’ to order two 
one for me. _ 


conviction of 


stove and the store wife's 


yes,” 


You hear me? 
You're a-burnin’ that there po’k,” said Old Man Jupp. 
You order that there ile stove or you'll git worse than 
burned po’k!” Mrs. Jupp informed him. ‘“An’ while 
you're about it you can order me a new range like Joe's 
wife’s gota six-hole, with a b’iler on to the back of it for 
when the cool weather comes—or there'll be more’n po’k 
I want the ile stove afore thrashin’ too.” 

“Nothin’ else you want?” queried Old Man Jupp. 

“Them'll do to go on with,” replied Mrs. Jupp, nodding. 
Her voice rose: “I've put up with this ol’, cracked, burned- 
out contraption as long’s I aim to. I allow it’s about time 
I had suthin’ fitten to cook vittles on. You-all cain’t git 
along nohow ‘thout your self-binder an’ your 

Old Man Jupp retired to the porch and escaped the rest 
of it, but his heart was filled with bitterness and foreboding. 

Byron Snape was more circumspect than his friend, but 
hardly more fortunate. His wife was occupied with a pail 
of soapsuds and a scrubbing brush when he got home. 
She was a lean, sallow woman, witha nervous temperament, 
who despised the soothing influences of pipe or snuff-stick. 

“Keep out o’ here with them dirty feet o’ yourn!”’ she 
snapped at him as he attempted entrance. ‘‘ Don't you see 
the floor’s wet? What you want in for, anyway?” 

“I come for a drink,’ explained Snape. 

“Go on out to the well an’ git you one—an’ take this 
bucket with you an’ throw out the suds, an’ fill it with fresh. 
I ain’t done nothin’ but tote water ever sence you been 
gone. Did you bring me that ilecloth?” 

“I didn’t,”” Snape declared doggedly; “‘an’, what’s more, 
I don’taim to. I done told you that aforeI started. A good 
board floor’s good enough for anybody’s kitchen.” 

“Then you scrub it from this on,” said Mrs. Snape with 
decision. “I’m through goin’ down on my hands and knees 
the hull endurin’ time to keep the house from lookin’ like 
a hawgpen. If Joe’s wife can have ilecloth I can.” 

‘Joe Parsons is a cussed fool, an’ I hain’t. That’s the 
diffrunce,”” Snape roared. 


o’ them ile stoves 


a-Sizzilin . 
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rood DOY ar 


“He's a 


woman,” Mrs. Snape defended with spirit. 


how to treat a 


“If I'd 


wore out 


e® KNOWS 
married somebuddy like him I wouldn't be 
the way Iam. I see 
spring into the house to savemesteps! 
Snape turned his back on 
away. Mrs. Snape, he 
tated for one instant an 
at him. 
“There's your drin} 


you pipin’ the water from the 
I see you 

1 to walk 
blazing, 


urled her pail of suds 


hesi- 


eyes 





Her aim was surprisingly good. The edge of the 
* husband on the back of the head, 
at off and deluged him with its content 
By the time he hac cleared his eyes Mrs. Snape was 
and 


her hands 


vessel struck 
ki ocked his | 
standing in the doorway, a grim look on her face 
a wet stub of a broom firmly grasped in 

wherefore the man proceeded to the large and well- 
appointed barn and, seating himself on the grain-bin, 
relieved his mind with a w of earnest 


The aay following he pur } ased a 


language. 
roll of oilcloth. 

He and Jim 
over a stove cata- 


Before Jupp and 


Old Man Jupp was in the store. 
Allen, the storekeeper, were bent 
logue, spread open on the counter. 
Snape left, Pliny Bolsover came in. 

“Jim,” 


he said to the storekeeper, “lemme look at 


one o’ them newfangled aigbeaters.”’ 


As the fame of the oil stove went abroad in Tarkio 
the new servile revolt broke out alarmingly —spora- 
dically, for the time, in little flickering tongues of flame 
that, beaten down, smothered and wet-blanketed in 
one place, quic kened in another ften where it was 
least expected. 

Jim Allen hac 


the glazed 


little fits of chucklit himself in 
cubbyhole at the rear of tl e, where 
he did his bookkeeping. He took a malicious delight 
in recommending washing machines, patent churns, 
labor-saving, self-wringing mops, a1 

more conservative of his mer 


’ 
for one, took these s iggestions 


he made two tradi: g trips to Mo 


is to be noted, Mrs. Klir 


a new 


g shortly 
foot-power sewing machine, with a drawer 
glittering attachments. 

Meantime 
Atchison Cour 


growing unpopularity 


= 
Parsons conti 


tv Poorhouss 


came at threshing time, 

Fairfax butcher and sent 
The threshers were 

TI reshir g was s ill a Coo} 

of the iniquity was brougl 

evening, it was 

and hi 

in occasional intermissior 
A little before noon son 

snapped. A 

and the mac} 

the sweat 


the morning, 


hout broug! 


nen gathered to locate 


ing bundle-cutters, feeders a 

short pause, lounged from 

wiping chaff and dust 

Parsons was the last to joi i the 

the brown gallon jug. 
Old Man Jupp 

young fellow sourly. 
“1 hear tell 


Joe,” 


irom 


took off his dust goggles 


you've done bought y 
ved. “You m 


to do with.” 


he obser 
you know what 

Joe grinned. 

“That's what I allowed when I heard t 
a ridin’ plow last week,” at 
o’ music an’ my laigs is tol’able good.” 

* More’n your haid is!"’ declared Snape ug 
hain’t much ser ‘ 
I'd go a little slow 
an’ sich, if I was you. I would.” 

“You cert’nly would,” said Joe, 
eyes. “I hain’t doubtin’ that.” 

“*Tain’t right, by jucks 
was a murmur of approval fr 

Joe glanced round, his grin Every 
face was grim and frowning. Two or three of the 
Orlando Wickham, « 
elder from the Gooseneck Settlement, spoke as one having 
authority. 

As justice of the peace and president of 
Lyceum he had a reputation as a speaker. 

“That's so, Joseph,” 
Snape here says, ‘tain’t right! 


bought 
he retorted. fond 
“There 
you're actin , seems Ke t 


I ed water 


» me. 
with organs an’ ile stoves an’ I 
the twinkle 
Snape exploded; there 
om the group. 

wiy fading. red 
men 


nodded solemnl nalry and slov enly 


the Gooseneck 


“As friend 
A man may claim he’s got 
a right to do as he durn pleases in regards to sech matters; 
an’, as a man, mebbe he has. As a individual, I 
denyin’ but what he has a right; but as a 
e’mmunity he hain’t got 
detrimental to other members of the c’mmunity—settin’ 
"em by the ears an’ interducin’ discord into fam'lies by 
puttin’ notions into wimmen’s haids. That's what I claim.” 
A hoarse chorus of assent arose. 


“That's what I call sense,” remarked Old Man Jupp. 


he said ponderously. 


ain’t 
member of a 


no right to do nothin’ what's 
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Joe's grin had gone. i ad beer placed by a eems like that ‘ir ‘ i B he . ‘ Ma 
puzzled expression; then his face et and } hest expanded apt to meet them ke H ide ir } i ‘ 







































































































































with a deep indrawn | h, wi he exhaled with a puff mer with his berries ‘ y 
) , of disgust. more Seems like he make ‘ mevry plague iKed He 
“Why, you pea-souled, flint-skinnin’ ol’ skeesicks!”’ he thing he raises! I hearn t ed t propose ‘ 
exclaimed. He swept the group with a wither g giance, oO rl illows he's ther 
“A daisy outfit!” he nued. ‘‘Doggoned if you-all “He'll need ev'ry amed cent he akes the he 
, don't take the cake! Why—consarn your ornery thick fixed now,” said Old M pI lentl ‘ 
hides!—do you reckon that because you're too stinki ense he wouldn't ‘ y 4 I ‘ | 
mean an’ close isted to get your mmen I1olKs what the He lowered his voice and a ¢ spre 
: need an’ got a right to have I’m i-yol Lo stent my wife! rcle as he spoke L he rf t 
l reckon not!” nurt his lace. : lL) 
One of the group detached himself with a leap that All hun he t é 
brought him face to face with the indignant young hus “He wants it aid Snape He me t ‘ g 4 
band. A Jupp he was—a six-foot, braw: Jupy I ibout it orter smel round l give ) 
prime, with a reputation as a rough-and-tumble fighter; encouragement. He . 
\ a Jupp who had also suffered by the introduction of discord “then you git right after him!" commanded Old Ma ) é 0 
' ‘ into his home; a Jupp, ferocious, formidab unappea Ju “Now we r ee whether they've xed that f 
able, and one who wasted no words biamed machine. N I 
wa He made a tremendous cir ving, with bent arm and ) ' ‘ ‘ 
A massive fist a bone shing biow of irre e might A week late joe met S ‘ tow i the cort é é 
! hundred pounds ol rage-ent t mu ‘ graiser shook hands vy h him 1 I best cal ‘ ‘ b ‘ 
d it and Joe’s offending jaw directly withir manner. if é l 
if What are you ru r, Byr isked Joe, s e I've g l 
Joe was not scientific, Dut instinct and natural agilit il surprised. A Ll it ) r now 
sometimes serve equally well rofessor ¢ i there ‘ 
not have sidestepped more neath; Half turne the Bound for to have r jo Snape smiled « ‘ I é ‘ » let t ‘ 
, impetus of the unchecked blow, big Jupp presented his “No, there ain’t no special ‘lectic but that } ‘ rT | loe, lL lav Old M 
, cheek broadside to the smiter. Joe smote It sounded like reason why neight lid be neighbor l ( He w 1 me 
' a hickory maul landing on a wedge, and the thud of Jup; SK th fuss « e ul ny place an’ I don’t } L « t ‘ i ita indre 
: body on the dusty, trampled ground followed as quick as we-all was a little bras} [wan't none of our busine 1 ten per cer l en 
t an echo. re ry! what you wanted get tor your woma l \ yht , ud grudging I'll st t N 
1 Joe waited, a new kind of grin on his face. Old Ma tellin’ Old Man Jupy an’ he feels the same way a ee V 
’ Jupp raised his brawny relative to a sitting posture, but Sho!” said Joe, his gray eyes tw ing “We here M ‘ ei Old Ma ) 
# beyond that the fallen champion was clearly d ed uin’t n aims to be neighborly more’n what I ‘ 
to move. Byr ts t eat it it How’ ‘ y r 4 
} ss buddy else?” inquired e, gr i ol ou ‘ 
Bolsover took a le ied i te r nan twent elg! 1 el, the way | higger \ rn ‘ " gt? 
but, meeting Joe’s eye, he became suddenly solicitious Snape answered gloomily I reckon I'd done better to Fairfax—a » the " ise é l 
about Jupp’s condition. put that heid LO c% Wa t is, 1 got too much land ind whe i e documents were du gned, sealed and 
“I'm still here; but the air ain't good an’ I do ‘ I « te te | t \ t what | et ‘ ed ‘ e « va 7 ‘ y 
j to stay longer than nec’s’ry, Joe suggested } e that eight on ire the ) , ‘ ere . , ynd yage a 
i chance to make me take it all back Joe shook } 1 ‘ executed ¢ 
lhe invitation was coldly ignored; whereupor Id t have b how he | ‘ walk O M ‘ | ‘ 
lenger laughed shortly and, vaulting the stake-and 1 told I ha I " st a-wonds what M n g inda ig 
stack-) fence, strode homeward take for it; but shucks! I couldn't bu topped the } ey t ed I und y 
“*Honey,” he said to Mrs. Joe at dinner, “what do you I'll make the price r 1 Snape Forty’s the enance Ap iO M m 
reckon ought to be done to a feller that brings discord into least I ever allowed I'd take for that land. but | ‘ é ‘ ‘ ( M Juy rt ' ‘ 
his neighbors’ happy homes an’ puts fool not s into the yu have it for thirty. I've been offered more than that snape's r 
wimmenfolk’s haids— kind o’ sort o’ stirs up a c’mmunity _ It’s givin’ it away—a plu gift; but, bein’s we're neigh You're sure it’s a ght ve cle isked Mr 
that aims to be let alone?”’ bor Parse ome ita 
Mrs. Joe looked at him ke« y and, alter a short period “It wouldn't never e worth that much to ms lon Her isha ed and patted her a y 
of reflection it ul took | et elwee ner mp objected No L re id est let some 1d else » i« ‘ ne 7 ‘ {Oo se it ght.”* 
little hands and kissed hin have it for tl e. Well, I've got to ber ilong He 1 ‘ triy 
"a allow ts sutl liffere nat gri ed Jou Me Loo, Sala S&S t h equ liffers t Vet ‘ 
“Whatever it is it’s i-gvol lu ea or somebudday s Joe chuckled | i e walked away As he ed big g ip i Mr Jox 
a-goin’ to bust his gallus the Drovers’ Natio Bank he saw Old Man J ipp seate 
Almost at the same time Old Man Jupp observed t by the window in the mpartment known as the swea Joe! } t terest notes pro tly; | 
Byron snape that there were more ways of killing a dog DOX. Winkelhoy 1, Une ishier, Was with him and bott went on he began to a lire a Wor 1 expre ug 
than choking it to deat! it wa rise ) 
with butter. mea ex 
‘But a right smart " é ( Ma 
chance of dawgs has been | 
fixed thataway,” he con A) 
tinued, with his goatish ‘ im 
leer. ““Come on out to the o™M 
barn an’ we'll holda caucus se ‘ 
on it I 
Pliny Bolsover joined 
the conference; so did i i ! 
Sile Kling and Orlando ‘ é j 
Wickham. erthe } 
The younger Jupp sat t equ 
on the grain-bin rocking erat é H 
two loose teeth with ( 
forefinger as the elder out n } 
lined his plan. Snapemade t > 
an objectior X 
“l ain't a-goin to sell at 1 rie f 
j that figger,”’ he said. “| ne 
aim to get lorty-t ve dollars W 
an acre forthat eighty from | and te 
Ed Triggs the grainbuyer. Alle 
He’s sot on gettin’ it. If I ‘ 
hadn't got him mad he'd re ‘ 
‘a’ bought it along thi ‘ 
spring: but he'll get bravely r 
over that, I reckon.” there 
“The price don't cut no | ‘ 
figger,’’saidOld ManJup | pn 
“Joe can’t pay it the way t 
I'll fix it, and you can bid ; 
it in on foreclosure. | e | 
take my share of the resk \ 
if you-all want to take Jor 
yours; an’ I'll advance the | 
money and resk the intrust ee} 









on that.” “Now's Your Chance to Make Me Take it All Back”’ Continued on Page 4 
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Get Anything From a ‘Bloomin’ Heathen 


Idot"’ to an Old English Lantern 


UPPOSE that twelve years ago you fitted up 
your dining room in that Flemish Renais 
mn sance, with griffins and Cupids and leaves 
breaking through its barrier of oak; that your 
library was done in Mission style; and that your 
other rooms were overdone in Colonial furniture 
ranging from warming pans to chunky mahogany 
Suppose that the drawing room was papered in 
red and the dining room in green; that 
lace curtains and that brass 
ntruded their prophylactic length. 
Suppose, in fact, that you considered your house fur- 
looked forward to an undisturbed round of 
papers and after-dinner 


burea 

gray, the library 
white reened your windows: 
bedsteads i 
nished and 
©. Henry, the evening 


Suppose that 


cigars. 


Drop your feet from the fender, Mr. Business Man. 
itter the Wall Street section to the comfortable red rug. 
I vice of your wife rising above the guest towel on 
doing the latest cross-stitch. 
full name—tones plunging down through a 
that has been constructed, not merely hap- 
pened. Heavens! Isit a new minaret tunic, or another of 
those hat the prickly feathers? 
“Alcibiades, we've got to have some new furniture!” 
Well, you are just as indignant as she had expected. 
‘New furniture!” you gasp. “ Why, we have new furni- 
Not or a blemish on this—everything 
as fresh as the office boy.” 
“But Aley’’—-timidly —“‘fashions change, you know.” 
Do you mean to say that you and the house both 


‘ } 
etotl 


} 
Ssiience 


long 


s with 


a scratct 


o" 


ave new clothes every season: 
‘Well, but 
‘I’m not going to do it!” And, with that, you rise 
to your feet, assume the pose of a Roman senator and 
the jerky manner of a Roman candle. “It’s a wicked 
and I, for one, am going to accept 


not every season; 


and shameful age 


no part 


| in its extravagance, 


The Black Wainut Days of the Eighties 


K AIRLY choked with virtue you sit down. There is 
and finally, from the tail of your eye, 
She 


a long sile nce; 
you look over at the bowed head of your wife. 
to do with that moment and there is a 
sudden staccato of tears on the latest cross-stitch, 
Alcy,’ ‘our furniture is all out 
of fashion. Only the other day Maisie Oliver asked 
me how we could possibly eat off that terrible Flemish- 
oak table And as for Colonial everything's English 
Oh, I'm just ashamed to have anybody come 
into this house nowadays.” 

lt is thus that the opening wedge is entered. Two 
months after, you have been pried from your Flemish 
Renaissance, your lace curtains, your brass bedsteads, 
your feverish wallpapers and your Colonial warming 
pan; and, with the aid of a professional decorator, you 
are furnished up to date. You may stay that way five 
years or you may stay ten; but be assured that some 
iay the tide of fashion is going to bear away all that 


you now hold precious, 


knows what 


“Tdon’'t care * she sobs, 


now 
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Smart flirt in Modern llomes—By Corinne Lowe 
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Was All I Could Do to Keep the Piace From Looking Like a 


Train Corridor!" 


There are, in fact, frequent and decisive changes in 
household decoration; and if you are not prepared to 
accept the fact look over the history of furnishings from 
the year 1885. that time we were emerging 
from the gloomy horsehair and velvet upholstery, the curli- 
cued walnut bedsteads and bureaus, and the lugubrious 
hangings that eclipsed our homes during the Civil War and 
for some years afterward. 

During this period highlights of atrocity were thrown on 
the scene by crocheted tidies, plaques and piano covers 
handpainted by Aunt Minnie, silver ice-pitchers, black- 
walnut whatnots, bronze groups of domestic felicity in 
which figured ladies in basques and gentlemen with burn- 
sides, and funereal steel engravings with a little line of red 
plush between them and their massive gold frames. Small 
wonder, indeed, that after a while there came a reaction! 

“We can't invent beautiful styles in furniture any more 
than we can make up a nice cathedral pattern,” tacitly 
agreed the arbiters of 1885; “‘so why in the world don’t 
we just copy the exquisite styles of other times?” 


Just about 





“Warming Pans!"' Shivers He. “‘Not One in the Piace!"’ 


a 8 3 2 24 @ 


You and the House Both Have to Have 
New Clothes Every Season?"’ 


We did this. We started on our adoration of 
the antique, and for years garrets and auctions 
were importuned for Windsor chairs, high-poster 
bedsteads, folding top t ibles 
and other signs of returning sweetness and light. 
All over the land there went up a petulant m 
of “Oh, why didn’t father and mother } 

old-fashioned things!’’ And, for the benefit of the 
furniture manufacturers went 
threw the tea into Boston Harbor. 

In those first days of our ardor all we 


lowboys, 


squatty 


urmur 


back to the times 

asked from our 
new-old possessions was a sneeze of dust. The collector 
of twenty years ago generally 
from curli: 


started her emancipation 


ues by going out and buying a warming pan and 
Then she added a Martha Washington 


beamed at 


a spinning wheel. 


sewing table and a few old blue coverlets, and 


the congratulations on her artistic taste. 


The Passing of the Colonial 


Av AS for those guileless strivings of yesterday! For today 
44 Colonial furniture is out. The rest 
on those pudgy bureaus; lichens are growing on the spin- 
ning wheel; and the warming pan cannot maintain a high- 
enough temperature for the modern decorator. To know 
the worst regarding this phase of antique-itis, listen to the 
tolling accents of the fashionable Madison Avenue antique 
dealer. “‘ Warming pans!"’ shivers he. “Not onein the 
place! Of course you might find them in the Fourth 
Avenue shops.” 

One is commenting on his tone—that of a Bourbon 
duke speaking of a Napoleonic noble 
down to rigid dogmatism. 

“ As a matter of fact,’’ he continues, “Colonial furni- 
ture has, to a large extent, gone out of style; and when 
I say Colonial I mean particularly those clumsy pieces 
made from 1820 to 1840. Few of our wealthy patrons 
buy it, and those who now have it on hand are studying 
how to unload their stock. Sometimes they chuck it 
into a summer cottage— sometimes they sell it; but the 
favored method is to give it to an upper servant when 
he marries.” 

“But the middle class still uses it?” 

He shrugs off the middle class. 

** Ah, yes; because it is comparatively cheap both in 
original and reproduction. Also, there are undoubtedly 
many wealthy people who have really fine things in Colo- 
nial and who won't be fussed by any advanced notions 
in decorating. Still, you've got to remember that there 
are fads in furniture and that there are always new 
things in antiques.” 

“And we are now?” 

“On the crest of the English wave,” replied he 
promptly. “Everything pretty much is eighteenth- 
century English, and what isn’t that is either Jacobean 
or Queen Anne. Even early Victorian is now bei 
adapted and used by many of our fashionable importers. 
The fact of it is, a period style only seems to last until it 
has been taken up by the big hotels.” 

Right here, for the benefit of those who have not 
studied up on English-period furniture, we interpolate a 


mossy marbles 


when he settles 


one persists. 











few words. Jacobean is the term covering those massive 


pieces of parched oak used from the reign of James I up to 
the year 1700. About that time the cabinetn 


their oak and commenced to whittle out furniture in walnut, 








akers leit 


which wood is noted constantly throughout the reign of 


Queen Anne and of William and Mary. Then, after that 





language of the street 
start mahogany, opened the 
backs with ¢ nese fretwork, 
curves tables, and founded what 


is known as the Golden Age of Furniture. Incidentally he 


achieved the golden age of the modern antique dealer, who 
apps 





now sells his more or less genuine Chippend chair for 
anything from one thousand to four thousand dollars. 
Ihe iccessors of Chippendale were Heppelwhite, the 
Adam brothers and Sheraton—all of whom fairly punned 
and rhymed in wood. Not only to mahogany did they 
confine their activities Those exquisite curving pieces 


appear in satinwood inlaid with tulip and pear woods, and 
many of the finest examples introduced handpainted me- 
dallions and garlands. Hardly, too, was there an article 
y did not touch; 


, knifeboxes, andirons, firescreens, footstools 


furniture that Chippendale and Compan 








“ar witness to the graceful fancy of those 





eighteenth-century furniture poets. 
lo understand the differences that characterize the four 
great cabinetmakers of that time, we have to give up not 
only business but golf. Most people get along very nicely 
by remembering that Chippendale was fond of the ball 
id-claw foot and the chair back with a bowlike top; that 


Heppelwhite specialized on round and shield-shaped backs; 








that the Adam brothers ran to cane, acanthus carvings and 
handpainted medallions; and that Sheraton set down his 
chairs and things on legs as thin as a Pomeranian’s. This 


much may be picked up from the furniture advertisements 


Yl & 


HE concrete evidence of my success as repre 


own dwelling house— amounts, as 


oO T upt 
f my uy] 


ave previously said, to about seven hundred and ILLUSTRATED BY fF ” GRUGER ! und I ar ire that a greater « 


thousand dollars. This is invested princip: 


railroad and mining stocks, both of which ars 








ibje to considerable fluctuation; and I have 

o substantial holding ndustrial s 
Some ese mpani¢ I repre ent prole ona 
Asa whole, however, n estments r t 
garaged as ial conservative Ata 








le uneasiness. My profession: 
regular and comes with sur 
I have as clients six mar 


t 
( 

+} 

t 





rations 
¢ 


) 
that pay me, retainers o 


twenty-five hundred dol- 





ars each, besides my 


reguiar iees ior services 





24 


+ f ° PRIA 
partners relieve me oi the ~y 


drawing of even important 


= ee pet - 
myself, and my junior 4 , > 





7 


papers; so that, though I am constantly at my office, 
j 4 ing. 


most of my time is spent in advising 
my hand. 


and consul 
I dictate all my letters and rarely take a pen i 


I 
has become laborious and irksome. I even sigt 





pondence with an ingenious rubber stamp that 











I ites my scTawling ature beyond discovery. If I 

wish to know the law on some given point I press a button 

tell my managing clerk what I want. In an hour or 

two he hands me the authorities covering the issue in 

question in typewritten form. It aordinarily simple 

1 eas Yet « esterday I aged 

man, kno o be a peculiar round 

er, who was ready to give private pra d 

t int “at t i i t i it | t . 4 " I t 
hundred dollars per annur 


Most of my own time spent in untangling mixed 
puzzles of law and fact, and my clients are comparatively 
large. Thus I see 


lew in number, though their interests are 


over again. I lunch daily at a 





the same laces Over al 
most respectable eating club; and ne re, too, I meet the 
r | 


] 1 
same men over and Ove iy make a new 





+ . ™ ‘ wy Se Oh 
nce downtown; in fact 1 rarely leave my office 
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ahout eithe acobean or elg et I 
y eno nh the « v {f these | rn mh i 

are far beyond the reach of 1 t incomes. That does 1 th f 
matter, however; for so greatly do we hanker after Englis! H 
furnis! gs that e prefer reproducti { these y W 

iis ol the Colonial turniture Yes ter our | 
twinges of Flemis! 1 Italian Renaissance f Db g 
marquetry and of Cok al solidit ‘ t N 
Ang ind Who } Vs nwerl 
as t 1 sip tne rotn ¢ 1 me i jue! 

hat dreadful overdone Flemish Renaissance N 

wood crisped up into leaves and things 
right twelve years ago, but we hardly ever s« 
now. Chinese Chippendale? Um!—not so good 
last year; then everybody going in for it N ‘ i 
see a little falling off in lacquer things. Rather carrie 
extremes, that lacquer has bee Yes; we're getting er 
the Jacobean cr: to some extent t 

Thus the manufacturer and dealer in furniture during ‘ 
the year 1914; and thus, above all, the modern decorat ‘ ‘ i 

Speaking of this last-mentioned functionary, most of u “And w ‘ 
can remember the reverence with which we held that S e ne ‘ 
citizen of our town who got a decorator on from St W he ver 
to do his new house. In those simple days hardly any house ence to paper é 
was “done.”” We simply got a flock of upholstered ind the wood gener D> 
ture and lace curtains and rose-covered wallpapers, : | i ‘ I ‘ 
set them down in our room Today—why, bless us 
furniture has all got to be shepherded DY a prole nal resti ind su ‘ 
and we ourselves follow along with sheeplike docility! N 
What, indeed, do the st Of us understand about period he cont if t i la 
and backgrounds and making the color live? the use of Te Hore raperic ‘ 

rhere are decorators uttered all over the countr and raperi I ‘ 
in New York they are as thick as tomato purée. If 
ever, you cannot afford the services of the pr e « Loge 
lishment the department store from which you pu ist Continued on Page §i 
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f ‘ 
Wi euve 
‘ 1 
If I Wanted a Favor 1 Aiways Asked Exactly What it Was 
Going to Cost and I Aiways Got the Favor . 
during the day. If I need to confer with any other attorney plan and « ext \ 
] telephone. There dozens of lawyers in New York ( 
whose voices I know well — yet whose faces I have never see! one | ‘ ‘ 
My office is on the nineteenth floor of a white arbie if 
building, and I can look down the harbor to the south and I figure tI sy 
up the Hudson to the north. I sit there in my window like office; that et 
dweller at the mouth of his cave. When I walk along t ir ‘ 
Wall Street I can look up at many other hundreds of these ihalltr re that 
caves, each with its human occupant. We leave our house y.sna ‘ 
uptown, clamber down into a tunnel called the Subwa é 
are shot five miles or so through the earth, and debou 
ints eievator that rushes us up to our € ( ( t 
betwet my house and the entrance to the Subwa ul I ecutive re ‘ " ! 
obliged to step into the open air at all And i t rY 
ch to people in multitudes of other caves near or if I spent ! i ight 
by, or caves in New Jersey, Washington or Chicago considerably more a them t I 
I never take any exercise during the strictly working  practicall thing it f I every ¢ 
hours. Almost my exclusive gesture is that involved rol r N rt Mu é 





to the door at five minutes to eight and 
whirled up or down town toa 

is, save those occasions 

nty people are whirled to us. 
my daily activities is 
strate that I lead an exceed- 
limited existence. I do not 
and even the charities in 
interested are managed 

The truth is, I 
if one wants to 


on 


cital of 


n ones. 

that 

t go where money is and 

who have it. I no 

there is nothing init. If I 

llionaires for clients I do not want 

idea that the young country 
ve a pair of socks into 


to the 


ago 


have 


ome great city, 
and build up a 
tice has long since been completely 

The best he 


lerkship at twelve hundred 


his shingle 


can do now is 


gravitates to the big 

and when the big firms look 

nd for junior partners they do not 
struggling though brilliant 
attorney from the country, no 
his general practice 
but they go after 
father is a director 
rporations or the president 


the 
young 
matter how large 
may have become : 
the youth 


in lorty ¢ 


Ww hose 
ust 

what time I have 

disposal to cultivate new 

I devote not to the 

rich and prosperous but to the multimillionaire 


\ 


nim 


the same * ay 


who does not even know the size of his 
I have no time to waste on the man who is simply 
earning enough to live quietly and educate his family. He 

innot throw anything worth while in my direction; but a 

ngle crumb from the magnate’s table may net me twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars. Thus, not only for social but 

reasons, successful men affiliate habitually 
people. I concede that is a rather sordid 
admission, but it is none the less the truth. 

Money i it is what we are all 
striving to get, and we naturally select the ways and means 

t adapted for the purpose. One of the simplest is to get 
as near it as possible and stay there. If 1 make a friend of 
1 struggling doctor or professor he may invite me to draw 
which I shall either have to do for nothing or else 
charge him fifty dollars for; but the railroad president 
with whom I often lunch, and who is just as agreeable 
personally, may perhaps ask me to reorganize a railroad. 
I submit that, selfish as it all seems when I write it down, 
it would be hard to do otherwise. 

I do not deliberately examine each new candidate for 
my friendship and select or reject him in accordance with 
a financial test; but what I do do is to lead a social and 
business life that will constantly throw me only with rich 
and powerful men. I join only rich men’s clubs; I go to 
resorts in the summer frequented only by rich people; and 
| play only with those who can, if they will, be of advan- 
tage I do not do this deliberately; I do it instinc- 
tively I suppose at one time it was deliberate enough, 
but today it comes as natural as using my automobile 
car. 


income 


rict 


the symbol of success; 


his wiil, 


to me. 


now 
instead of a street 
Place and Power on Sale for Cash 


The truth of the matter is that the 
something vastly bigger than any mere 


rrust. 


poney 


WE HAVE heard a great deal recently about a so-called 
; ; 
M 


oney Trust is 
weregation of banks: it consists in our fundamental trust 
yased on our instinctive basic belief that 
**Money is power,” 


We are stingy of 


in money It is 
oney rules the ¢ 
*Money 


our time because “Time is money.” 


\ 
| 
lestinies of mankind. 


Ve Sa) makes the mare go.” 
Everything is estimated by us in money. A man is 
The millionaire takes 
‘verybody, except at the White House. 

t their own way--and every one knows 

wed of it? Not at all. We are the greatest snobs 

the civilized world, and frankly so. We worship wealth 
at present we desire only the things wealth can buy. 

the sky, the mountains, the clear air of autumn, 

sports and amusements of our youth and of the 
pleasures in books, in birds, in trees 
garded for the fierce joys of acquisi- 
nership in stocks and bonds, or for the no less 
ve display of our own financial superiority 


© much in dollars. 


hing 


} 
comparativety 


that money is the key to the door of society. 

our sons will not get into the polo-playing set 

ir daught figure in the Sunday supplements. We 
to byy ourselves a position and to maintain 


ers 


have bought it 
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We Try Not to See the Miserabie 
Creatures Who Might Be Restored to Heaith for a Couple of Hundred Dollars 


We want houses on the sunny side of the street, with 
facades of graven marble; we want servants in livery and 
in buttons—or in powder and breeches if possible; we want 
French chefs and the best wine and tobacco, twenty people 
to dinner on an hour’s notice, supper parties and a little 
dance afterward at Sherry’s or Delmonico’s, a box at the 
opera and for first nights at the theaters, two men in livery 
for our motors, yachts and thirty-footers, shooting boxes 
in South Carolina, salmon water in New Brunswick, and 
regular vacations, besides, at Hot Springs, Aiken and Palm 
Beach; we want money to throw away freely and like 
gentlemen at Monte Carlo; we want clubs, country houses, 
saddle-horses, fine clothes and gorgeously dressed women; 
we want leisure and laughter, and a trip or so to Europe 
every year, our names at the top of the social column, 
a smile from the grand dame in the 
at her dinner table—these are the 
since we cannot have them without money we go after the 


tiara and a seat 
things we want, and 
money first, as the sine qua non. 

We want these things for ourselves and we want them 
for our children. We hope our grandchildren will have them 
also, though about that we do not care so much. We want 
ease and security and the privilege of not thinking whether 
we can afford to do anything. We want to be lords of cre- 
ation and to pass creation on to our descendants, exactly 
as did the nobility of the ancien régime. 

At the present time money will buy anything, from a 
place in the vestry of a swell church to a seat in the United 
States Senate—an election to Congress, a judgeship, or a 
post in the diplomatic service. It will buy the favor of the 
old families or a decision in the courts. Money is the con- 
trolling factor in municipal politics in New York. The 
moneyed group of Wall Street wants an amenable mayor 
a Tanimany mayor preferred—so that it can put through 
its contracts. You always know where to find a regular 
politician. One always knew where to find Dick Croker. 
So the Traction people pour the contents of their coffers 
into the campaign bag. 

Until very recently the Supreme Court judges of New 
York County got their positions by making large contribu- 
tions to the Tammany treasury. The inferior judgeships 
went cheaper. A man who stood in with the Big Boss 
might get a bargain. I have done business with politicians 
all my life and I have never found it necessary to mince 
my words. If I wanted a favor I always asked exactly 
what it was going to cost—and I always got the favor. 

No one needs to hunt very hard for cases where the 
power of money has influenced the bench. The rich man 
can buy his son a place in any corporation or manufacturing 
company. The young man may go in at the bottom, but 
he will shoot up to the top in a year or two, with surprising 
agility, over the heads of a couple of thousand other and 
better men. The rich man can defy the law and scoff at 
justice; while the poor man, who cannot pay lawyers for 
delay, goes to prison. These are the veriest platitudes of 
demagogy, but they are true—absolutely and undeniably 
true. 

We know all this and we act accordingly, and our 
children imbibe a like knowledge with their mother’s or 

whatever properly sterilized milk we give them as a 
substitute. We, they and every body else know that if 
enough money can be accumulated the possessor will be on 
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Easy Street for the rest of his life— not merely 

he Easy Street of luxury and comfort but 
of security, privilege and power; and be- 
cause we like Easy Street rather than the 
Narrow Path we devot 
there in the quickest possible way. 

We take no chances on getting our reward 
in the next world. Wewant it here and now, 
while we are sure of it—on Broadway, at 
Newport or in Paris. We fool our- 
selves any longer into thinking that by 
sacrifice here we shall win hay 
hereafter. That 
wretched and disgruntled. 
are prone to find heaven and 
world rather than in the life after death; 
the decay of faith lea 
purse of gold in the hand is better 
crown of the same metal in tl 


The man of wealth is protected 
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ao not 
seil- 
piness in the 


tor the poor, 


is all right I 
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on every 
He 
can buy health and immunity from anxiety, 
and he can install his children in 
impregnable position. Thedustof hismotor 
chokes the citizen trudging home from work. 


He soars through life 


side from the dangers that beset the poor. 


the same 


on a cushion 

shock-absorbers to alleviate al he 
bumps. No wonder we trustin money! We 
worship the golden calf far more than ever 
did the Israelites bene: 
The real Money Trust is the tacit conspiracy 


by which those who I ave the money endeavor 


with 
the crags of Sinal. 
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selves. N 
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herat the present time do great 
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The Fashion for Money to Marry Money 


T MAY be, and probably is, the fact that comparatively 
mall fortunes still tend to disintegrate. This was ce1 
the rule ing the nin century in New 

was no such thing as a nctly 
yed class, anc the millionaire was a 
But when, as t f ! 


y, fortunes are so large 


teenth 


1, when the disti 


when creature 


ly of romance. 


at it is impossible to spend or even successfull) 


give aw 
the income from them, a new element is introduce 

| used to medita 
ooking the placid Char 

At the present time big fortunes are apt to gain by mere 
accretion what lose by division; and the owner of 
great wealth has opportunities for investment undreamed 
of by the ordinary citizen who must 
est at four per cent and no unearned 
capital. This fact might of itself negative the 
which he speaks; but there is a much more potent force 
working against it as well. That is 
induced by the demands of modern metropolitan life, of 
keeping a big fortune together—or, if it must be divided, 
of rehabilitating it by marriage. 

There was a time not very long 
heard of a young man or a young w 
marrying anybody with an equal forty 


not exist when Doct 


on the Back Bay ov 
they 


be content with int 
increment on his 
tendency of 


the absolute necessity, 


ago when one rarely 
yman of great wealth 
Suct 
was actually received with disapproval, and still is in some 
communities. Today it is the rule instead of the exception. 
Now we habitually speak in America of the 
There are two reasons for this 
that being a multimillionaire is becoming, as it were, a sort 


“alliances 


firet 


of great families.” 


of recognized protession, having its own sports, its 


i 
methods of business and its own interests; second, that the 
luxury of today is so enervating and insidious that 


or youth reared in what is called society cannot be comfort 


a giri 


able, much less happy, on the income of less than two or 
three million dollars. 
As seems to be demonstrated by the table of my 


the in 


own 


me ola 


New 


modest expenditure in a preceding article, 
single million dollars will not support 

York family 
majority of our young people 


of men in 


y dinary 
in anything like the luxury whic} 
even the sons anc 

moderate circumstances-—are accustomed. 


Our young girls are reared on the choicest varieties of 
food served with piquant sauces to tempt their appetites; 
they are permitted to pick and choose, and to refuse what 
they think they do not like; they are carried in motors to 
and from their schools, music and dancing lessons, and ere 
taught to regard publi healthy and 
they never wall 4 


conveyances as ut 
given clothes 


those of their 


inconvenient; they are 


only a trifle less fantastic and bizarre than 














mothers, and comma) maids from 


earliest years; they are taken to the theater and the 
Hippodrome, ana tor the atural pleasures of cuildhood are 
t ( the € e! nt the footlight the re i 

As they grow older the re allowed to attend late 
lances tha ecessi te re ng 1 ed t gz 


e next mornin 











until eleven or tweive ¢ the told 
future happiness depe oO er al y to 
right Kind « mar ( re 1 r ed in every art save 
that of being useful members of society ind in the ease 
luxury and with wi they are si rrounded their 
lives parallel t t ne demi mdaine The social but 
terfly flutters to the n onaire as naturall is does tlie 
nignt mown ¢ Lhe renderlo Hence the enden« to 
? . r ne is greater than ever belore in the history ol 
atior 

rug ur ‘ e ent out of fashion. The 
olid, self-respecting | bs hich wishes to associat« ith 
peopie ol eq ial means, is becomi g smaller and smaller. 
If an ambitious mother ¢« not Tord to rent a cottage at 





ighter to a hotel 





Newport or Bar Harbor she takes her d 


or Doarcing Nnouse here, in the hone that she will be thrown 
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with young men of wealth. The young girl ir 


In contact 
question, whose father is perhaps a hardworking doctor or 
business ma at home es simply enough; but sacrifices 


are made to send her to a fashionable school, where he 


mpanions hil her ears With stories ol their motors, trips 








to Europe, and the balls they attend during the vacations 
She becomes inoculated Ith the poison ol social ambition 
belore she comes i 
Unable by reason of the paucity of the family resources 
to ] ixuri lor herse she becomes a parasite and 
hange On ¢ I nh giri i ne 8 attractive and vivaciou 30 
mus he vette! she rT i nas some acquaintance 
among tne t i in be exchanged tor desired 
invitations to do the t gs she wishes to do but cannot 
afford. Like the opgirl blinded by the giare of Broad- 
“ ne flut ad the gy ro d countr 
houses of the u h seeking to make ma that will 
i $ I it he chances are not so 
good a r 
ne ¢ 1 large ine } reased so 
that the wealtl oung man | no difficulty i 
chor g an eq ‘ I I € V hose nental and 
pl I t t r it ‘ ré julte is 
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The Freemasonry of the Rich 
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There is a subtle freemasonry among thos« t ive to ‘ 
do with money. Young men of family are giv ecure 
in banks and trust companies, and paid five t the sa ibout ‘ eis t 
aries their services are wort! Lhe 1ou 
graduates trom college the same ea i rf ‘ 
from a socially prominent family will slave lownt le 
office for eight hours a day at a thousand d i a ve lid ) 
while his classmate is bowing in the ladi« it tr I i te ‘ r 
Avenue Branch— from ten to three o'clock ita ur f ‘ ge 
seventy-five hundred dollar Why? Because he eNSE é efore | e ju ‘ ‘ ; \ 
people who have mone ul one W r ‘ ‘ el ‘ eme ( } 
iseful sometime to the president in a soc wa r ‘ indre 
The rer erat hose e pr ege N lo He w ! , 
a” WOrkK &al all iS On an € t flere ect ‘ t e } 
those who need it The poor b« Ke} ) i i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ * 
while the rich one is taker othefirm. Thee rdage I ! yr e lega 


that “‘ Kissing goes by favor and favors, fina land s I | ha} 




















otherwise, are given only lo those 0G one ( ‘ b ! ‘ ‘ in 
in return. The tendency to concentrate power and wealt! ‘ 
extends even to the outer rim ol the rele. Itisar tang ihe t ! Te ) lt te ) 
ble conspiracy to corner the good things and send the ] I mixing v 
away empty. As I see it going on round me, it 1 hearth ent comparative t th ; ‘ 
bu the ex “nr ‘ 
Seciety is like an immense swarm of black be« ett the ve ou er It 
on a hone y-pot he leaders, who flew here r " r ‘ 
the top, gorged and distended Round, beneat ‘ i voting \ e the 
them crawl thousands of others thirsting to fe« é ple i fu | 
sweet, liquid gold. The pot is covered with the é 
layer buzzing hungrily, eager to get as near | on ? ID] . it} N \ 
to the honey, even ul the i ( taste \ | ! » I " 
on one and a hundred fly upon him and lic} it there wv r 
Is alive with those who are iT gy about r ra rea t take 1 niace the mor 
advantageous chance to wedge etween t ( \ t rett 
They will, with one accord, sting to death a I r it isand dolla 7 wre 
creature who draws ear t? t j ] 
Or sometimes, ag 1 see ‘ t ‘ f 
mo ers who have ed out { the ‘ | ‘ re ‘ t 
bash gy oO the ro t nis | j l ‘ ) le 1d iid , 
the [ood he Nas captured betwee nis | ‘ r “ el be tree 
dare so much as t ff at the prey « ino ra 
himself! A new monster comes crawling ep Elephants Better Than Sparrows 
and the all ind show their teetl ( é ) 
are fight g ior possession Of some | ré | | THEN ed ti he t ghtd | ‘ the 
a stranger approach and the will 1 ‘ ‘ I I j ‘ M nN 
against hin ‘ ‘ me aft p I went ‘ 
Frankly I should not be « igh « I ew l é ‘ ‘ 
things if identity were disclosed, however muc! ‘ oO ext day I j ame ‘ 
ought to be aid. Neither should I make the ( alter | t l iny stoct but | made M iwres 
concerning my Own career that are to [ollo ior, thoug! ipie t t vr i i it thet { rie } 
they may evidence a | f ela Gi tl ew " 
I do not altogether f busine | ised } ‘ 
When my wife a Yor r | t e he ted me 
and ideals were simj ter e he | eve ) it ess hin ' eg 
of a rather well-kr i oO ‘ He ia wyer of | " re ] 
myself its managing larsan iw tha i I was 1 y WO } t 
The business transa big ( effect | ‘ present i had r 
corporation work, the ite i expects he gave me a ill legal 1 ‘ ) ‘ 
During threes years I was practically in charge of and Needle t iv it isa mplished ith care 
responsible for the detail of their litigations the 1 | He ¢ e me another For six 1 nti I dogyed 
that ld Gern ‘ 
fror ‘ 
Iw ed, t é 4 
} } 
At 
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No Woman Believes She Really Needs a Lawyer were invited t { their 
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s placed in contact with their fathers. 
I have kept it 
e no real partners to steal it away 


began to get business. 


the same kind of lawyer as the two men who 

firm for which I slaved for a hundred dollars 

I find the work for my employees to do. I am 
exploiter of labor. It is hardly necessary for me to 
the steps by which I gradually acquired what is 
as a gilt-edged practice; but it was not by virtue 
though they are as good as the aver- 
itting myself in the way of rich people 
open to me. I even joined a fashionable 
to write this—for the sole purpose of 

a member of the vestry and thus meeting on an 

the half-dozen millionaire merchants who 
lit. One of them gave me his business, made me 
his trustee and executor; and then I resigned from the vestry. 

I always made myself persona grata to those who could 
help me along, wore the best clothes I could buy, never 
associated with shabby people and appeared as much as 
possible in the company of my financial betters. I had a 
manners and an agreeable gloss of culture 
I was tactful, considerate, and tried to 
strike a personal note in my intercourse with people who 
were worth while; in fact I made it a practice—and still 
to send litthe mementos to my newer acquaint- 
ances—a book or some such trifle—with a line expressing 
my pleasure at having met them. 

[ know some doctors, as well as lawyers, who have built 
up lucrative practices by making love to their female pa- 
tients and clients. That I never did; but I always made it 
a point to flatter any woman I took in to dinner, and as a 
ce I am now the trustee or business adviser 
or at least half a dozen wealthy widows. 

One reason for my success, which I discovered very early in 
the game, is that no woman believes she really needs a lawyer. 
She consults an attorney, not for the purpose of getting his 

ce but for sympathy and his approval of some course 
ided on and perhaps already followed. 
lawyer who tells a woman the truth thereby loses a 
He has only to agree with her and compliment her on 
and sagacity to intrench himself forever 
in her confidence. 


yV iif gal abilities, 
I got it by} 
ery Way 
ehuret 
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good appearance 


nd refinement. 
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lirect consequet 
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How Friendship Feeds Business 


wants to do—every time. 


She goes to a lawyer to explain why she intends to doit. 


he wants to have a man about on whom she can put the 


A vos AN will do what she 
j 


blame if and is willing to pay—moderately 

for the privilege. She talks to a lawyer when nc one else 
is willing to listen to her, and thoroughly enjoys herself. He 
cannot talk back. 

Another fact to which I attribute a good deal of my pro 
fessional éclat is, I never let any of my social friends forget 
that I was a lawyer as well as a good fellow; and I always 
a hearty bluff at being prosperous, even when a 
thousand or two was needed to cover the overdraft on my 
bank aceount. It took me about ten years to land myself 
firmly among the class to which I aspired, and ten years 

take that place impregnable. 

Today we are regarded as one of the older if not one of 
in New York. I no longer have to lick 
anybody's boots, and until I began to pen these memoirs 
I had really forgotten that I ever had. Things come my 
hemselves. All 1 have to do is to be 
cheerful, hospitable, with a good 
on tap. My junior force does the law 
Yet J challenge anybody to point out anything 
dishonorable in those tactics by which I first got my feet 
on the lower rungs of the ladder of my success. 

It may perhaps be that I should prefer to write down 
here the story of how, simply by my assiduity and learning, 

acquired such a reputation for a knowledge of the law 

| was eagerly sought out by a horde of clamoring 
clients who forced important litigations on me. Things do 
not happen that way in New York today. 

Should a young man be blamed for getting on by the 
easiest way he can? Life is too complex; the population 
too big. People have no accurate means of finding out who 
If you tell them 
of your profession they are apt to 
you, particularly if you wear a beard and are 
irrounded by an atmosphere of solemnity. Only a man’s 

t <nows where he is or what he is doing at 


ilar time. 


necessary, 


is the one man who— unless he is a fool 


threw 


more tor 


the old families 


way now almost of t 
on hand in ‘my office 
tory or so alw ive 


work 


the re ally good lawyers or doctors are. 
you are at the head 
beleve 
intimate circie 
partic 
I remember a friend of mine who was an exceedingly 
pular member of of the exclusive Fifth Avenue 
and who, after going to Europe for a short vacation, 
remain abroad for a couple of years. At the 
he returned to New York hungry for 
his old life and almost crazy with delight at seeing his 
former friends. Entering the club about five o’clock he hap- 
pened to observe one of them sitting by the window. He 
approached him enthusiastically, slapped him on the 
shoulder, extended his hand and cried: 
! it 


one 


f that 
} 
i 


Lime 


Hello, old mar : good to see you again!” 


The other man looked at him in a puzzled sort of way 
without moving. 

“Hello, yourself!”’ he remarked languidly. “It’s good to 
see you, all right—but why make such a fuss about it?” 

The next sentence interchanged between the two devel- 
oped the fact that he was totally ignorant that his friend 
had been away at all. This is by no means a fantastic illus- 
tration. It happens every day. In such a community it is 
not extraordinary that most people are taken at their face 
value. Life moves at too rapid a pace to allow us to find 
out much about anybody—even our friends. One asks 
other people to dinner simply because one has seen them 
at somebody’s else house. 

I know well one young and quite insignificant man who 
is now one of the most invilé youths in New York simply 
because he was casually asked to dinner by a lady who had 
met him on an ocean steamer. His friends out in Omaha 
do not understand his great social success. Only a New 
Yorker could. Of course he will never marry a rich girl of 
the smart set in which he thus fortuitously moves, for he 
has not the price; but he could annex almost any female 
west of Philadelphia by reason of his supposed position in 
the Four Hundred. At an advanced age he will probably 
marry a brewer’s widow from Newark for pocket money. 

I found it at first very difficult—in fact almost impos- 
to spur my wife on to a satisfactory codperation 
with my efforts to make the hand of friendship feed the 
mouth of business. She rather indignantly refused to meet 
one of my clients or call on his wife. She said she pre- 
ferred to keep her self-respect and stay in the boarding- 
house where we had resided since we moved to the city; 
but I demonstrated to her by much argument that it was 
worse than snobbish not to be decently polite to one’s 
business friends. It was not their fault if they were vulgar. 
One might even help them to enlarge their lives. Gradually 
she came round; and as soon as the new acquaintance had 
given me his business she was the first to suggest moving 
to an apartment hotel uptown. 

For a long time, however, she declined to make any 
genuine social effort. She knew two or three girls from our 
home town who were living in the city, and she used to go 
and sit with them in the afternoons and sew and help take 
care of the children. She said they and their husbands 
were good enough for her and that she had no aspirations 
toward society. An evening at the theater—in the bal- 
cony—every two weeks or so, and a rubber of whist on 
Saturday night, with a chafing-dish supper afterward, were 
all the excitement she needed. That was twenty years ago. 
Today it is I who would put on the brakes, while she 
insists on shoveling soft coal into the social furnace. 

Her metamorphosis was gradual but complete. I 
imagine that her first reluctance to essay an acquaintance 
with society arose out of embarrassment and bashfulness. 
At any rate she no sooner discovered how small a bluff was 
necessary for success than she easily outdid me in the 
ingenuity and finesse of her social strategy. It seemed to 
be instinctive with her. She was always revising her calling 
lists and cutting out people who were no longer socially 
useful; and, having got what she could out of a new acquaint- 
ance, she would forget her as completely as if she had 
never made her the confidante of her inmost thoughts 
about other and less socially desirable people. 

It seems a bit cold-blooded—this criticism of one’s wife; 
but I know that, however much of a sycophant I may have 
been in my younger days, my wife has been ten times 
worse since then. Presently we were both in the swim, 


sible 


x 


For Six Months I Dogged That Oid German's Steps 
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swept off our feet by the current and carried down the river 
of success, willy-nilly, toward its mouth— whether to a safe 
haven, or to the deluge of a devouring cataract, I often 
wonder. 

The methods I adopted are those in general use, either 
consciously or unconsciously, among people striving for 
success in business, politics or scciety in New York. It is 
a struggle for existence, precisely like that which goes on 
in the animal world. Only those who have strength or 
cunning survive to achieve success. Might makes right to 
an extent little dreamed of by most of us. Nobody dares 
to censure or even mildly criticize one who has influence 
enough to do him harm. We are interested only in safe- 
guarding or adding to the possessions we have already 
secured. To antagonize one who might assist in depriving 
us of some of them is contrary to the laws of Nature. 

Our thoughts are for ourselves and our children alone 
We are safe, warm and comfortable ourselves; we exist 
without manual labor; we desire our offspring to enjoy the 
same ease and safety. 

There are essentially two sorts of work: first—genuine 
labor, which requires all a man’s concentrated physical or 
mental effort; that work which takes the 
laborer to his office at ten o’clock and, after an easy-going 
administrative morning, sets him at liberty at three or four. 


ar d second 


The Man Who Does the Real Work 


N OFFICER of an uptown trust company or bank is apt 

to belong to the latter class. He is paid from five thou- 
sand to ten thousand dollars 
and is given the rest because somebody wants to do his 
father a favor. Or perhaps he is in real estate a 


business at the « 


is worth about one thousand, 


nd does 
er tables of his friends. He makes love 
His salary 


correspond somewhat to the unearned ir 


and commi 
crement on the 
real estate in which he deals. These are minor illustrations, 
but a large number of the 
big corporations carry salaries out of all proportion to the 
services rendered. 


and money at the same time 


ssions 
administrative positions in our 


} " 
iooking for for 


These are the places my friends are all 
From what I 
nited States, Heaven 
id our brothers and sons 
We must be able 
to give expensive dinners ar d go to the theater and opera, 
and take families to Fi : 
without money. 

We must be 
too hard, to be safe 
out, and be able to c: 


of cor 


help the 


themselves or their children. know 
porate enterprise in these U 
minority stockholder! But we ¢ 
and nephews must live—on Easy Street 


our 1rope—and we can't do it 
able to keep up our end without working 
well fed ar ly turned 
lin aspecialist and a couple of trained 
ren falls ill five feet 

‘ 

i 


of southerly exposure instead o 


and warm, 
nurses if one of the chi ; we want thirty 
seventeen, menservants 
instead of maidservants, and 

We do not object 
ourselves on having a job. We lik } ‘ 
We should not have enough to amuse us all day if we did 


a new motor every two years. 
to working—that is to say, we pride 
to be moderate 
not go to the office in the morning; but what we do is not 
work! It is occupation perhaps 
about it, of either mind or 
cinch. We could stay at 
be missed. It is not the seventy-five-hundred-dollar-a- 
year vice-president but the eight-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
clerk for want of whom the machine would stop if he were 
sick. Our labor is a kind of masculine light housework. 
We probably have independent incomes, thanks to our 
fathers or great-uncles 
cut much of a dash, 


confidence 


no labor 
body. a sinecure—a 


home and most of us would not 
r 


not large enough to enable us to 
to be sure, but sufficient to give us 
and the proceeds of our daily toil, such as it is, 
go toward the purchase of luxuries merely. 
are in business we are able to give bigger and more elegant 
dinner parties, go to Palm Beach in February, and keep 
saddle-horses; should be perfectly secure without 
working at all. 

Hence we have a sense of independence about it. We 
feel as if it were rather a favor on our part to be willing to 
gointo an office; and we expect to be paid proportionately 
vastly more than the fellow who needs the job in order to 
live; so we cut him out of it at a salary three times what 
he would have been paid had he got the place, while he 
keeps on grinding at the books as a subordinate. We come 
down late and go home early, drop in at the club and go out 
to dinner, take in the opera, wear furs, ride in automobiles, 
and generally boss the show—for the sole reason that we 
belong to the crowd who have the money. Very likely if 
we had not been born with it we should die from malnutri- 
tion, or go to Ward’s Island suffering from some variety 
of melancholia brought on by worry over our inability to 
make a living. 

I read the other day the true story of a little East Side 
tailor who could not earn enough to support himself and 
his wife. He became half-crazed from lack of food and 
together they resolved to commit suicide. Somehow he 
secured a small .22-caliber rook rifle and a couple of car- 
tridges. The wife knelt down on the bed in her nightgown, 
with her face to the wall, and repeated a prayer while he 
shot her in the back. When he saw-her sink to the floor 
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and the light breeze, which had backed rounc 


ening in 


raw draft, in which the odor of brine was mingled 


into the northeast, was ires 


with that of the stunted pines which grew thickly to the 
water's edge—or, rather, to the rim of thelow, broken cliffs. 


Lady Audrey sniffed the damp but stimulating air 


l Her more luxurious com- 


through her dilated nostrils. 


th 


panions found the prospect of a trudge through t 





drizzle far from alluring; but there was no escape. The 
might sleep as late as they chose, have their petit deje 

in bed—and their luncheon too, for that matter, if the 
chose; they might have their hot baths in the porcela r 
tub, the only modern luxury the Foxhound boasted, or 





have their hair washed by the Finn; but the afternoon 


constitutional with the dogs was a fixed and obligatory 





exercise. 
The greater part of the next theirs to spend as 
they chose, with no social demands on mind or body; but 


rstood that from the first dog watch 
ly Audrey. Cert: 


. 
ime. The pull ashore—for 





it was tacitly u 


in it was that they 





it belonged 
rofited phy 


they manned, or, to be more accurate, womaned, the gig 








themselves—usually with the Admirable Crichton, as 
Lady Audrey had nicknamed the Finn, acting as coxswain 
and boat-and-dog-tender; then the brisk walk, which was 
frequently rendered more colorful by an impromptu dog 


fight with patriotic local canines who resented the Britis! 





invasion of their shores; then back aboard for tea and 
bridge or conversation, a change of costume, and a sim 
but hearty dinner—followed by more bridge or possil 


music, for all pecked a little at the piano andr ather liked 
] 





to disent le new songs, rancesco 


P: 





as always music forward in the evenings—this 
the Finn, who was possessed of a marvelously 
rich and dulcet barytone, in which he sang weird chants 
to the accompaniment of his battered accordion. It might 
have been observed that the hands never stole quietly aft 
to listen to the sweet strains proceeding from the saloon 
skylight. They preferred the Finn, whom they turned to 
at this jx 


/ ‘ 
Ase "igh t bells were struck Cécile laid down her writing 
; r 


D Just aS at any other. 


block and stretched herself like a pussy-cat, wrinkling he 
short, —— nose, 

‘There goes the first Airedale watch,” said she, “‘and it’s 
raining "em—and some cats besides.’’ She looked muti- 
nously at Lady Audrey, who, her spectacles on her high- 
bridged nose, had been reading some pages of Cécile’s 


manuscript. “No getting out of it, dear Lady Audrey?” 






asked Cécile y. 

“Not a bit of it! You and Edna’ll have hips all over 

e place by the time you’re thirty-five if you don’t stir 

r. Trot along now and shift into 

. I’m going to romp you from one 
end of this island to the other.” 

Half an hour later found the four ladies facing the 


swirling mist and a wind » a fresh 
top of the 


th 
those plum} 
vi 





ur twee 4 


gale as they gained the h 





a cold ILLUSTRATED 


Lady Audrey's Whistle Was of No Avail 
With the Steam of This Quarry Hot in Their Faces 


HE fog was laced with ine drzste of rain, JED stomry C. Rowland 


ANTON oTTo 


island was a rol ng plateau of rough moorland wit! 

















clumps of dwarfed pines scatterec here and there Sigr 

of habitation there were none, nor did the come 

pat h or trail. They skirted the edge ol a swampy depre 

sion, from which rose quantities of snipe and plove x 
the air with their plaintive cries. The Airedal lashing 
exultantly about, started a rabbit and pressed the nase 

1 ye \ t er a dee ‘ 

dissolved » the driv | 
the dog ind gla ea ex 
eyes at her pa shipmates 

“Ain't it ripping!” she cried. “‘The sea right 
its way, but this makes underst old Go ) 
when he said: ‘Now w il givea tl isand tu gs ol 
sea ior an acre ol barrs ground long he } i 
lurze a hing 

Yes i wered (-¢ ‘ nal yr the water fr y her 
short skirt ne aiso i i would i die ad deat! 
from their sheiter a ent them hum: g over the mo 

This island mu be a game preserve ’ Edna rer irked 
“Wish we'd strike the clubhouse and be kind entreated 
to enter! 

“Oh. come!” said Dorotl You don’t hoe +} y 
Oo! the sort rh K Mh e it has bee not to bet hered 
by ry men! 

‘It :Tcould | e seduced to the extent of a cockta 
Sa 1 Cécile “It takes so much of the wet out of the rair 





“Ws till we get back aboard, d icky,” Lady Audre y 
retorted. ‘‘ You'll see how much better tea and crumpets 
taste.’” She wiped her fogged glasses. The mist was heavy 
on her thick eyebrows. “I’m sure I don’t know what's 
going to become of you pampered pets when I go home 


You'll have to come over now and ther to take a cure 


Cécile slipped her arm round the trim waist and gave 


her hostess a little hug. A strong bond of sympathy had 
been established between the lonely British noblewomar 
and the bright American girl. 
Audrey had sometimes sighed that fate could not have 


seen its way to give her such a daughter as Cécile. She ar 


The secret soul of Lad) 


Hermione, who was precisely of her own tastes, would 
probably have got on rather badly. It would have been a 


either 


succession of races between them in which 1 
have been content at losing. 

The weather was tur 
was growing really cold, and the fine, pelting rain stung a 
it struck their faces. As they reached the summit of a! 


ridge the high wind beat their drenched clothes against 


rapidly from bad to worse. It 








them with a vigor that drove the water throug! Ever 
Lady Audrey was forced to admit that the pastime was 





ng a little roug! 
“We'd be 
What's that?” 


A large, fat Belgian hare had burst fro 


pecoml 





be turning back,” said sh 





ferns directly under their feet and, with a wild clamor of 


FISCHER 
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n looked up. He was dressed like 
n, with dripping oilskins and a 


ye was quick to observe 

s oilskin trousers had been 
the knee, the white skin of 
covered with blood. 
also, that the man’s face was 

ire of outline, weil featured, and charged 


bare and 


an expression of anger, resentment and 
ist 
At sight of 
Audrey and Cécile a very deep groove 
ippeared His broad 
shoulders squared and he stepped back, the 
ide held lightly in his strong hand. 
Who are you’ “And 
you mean by landing on my island 
game with your rotten 


man looked up sharply. 


between his brows. 


»” he demanded. 


appeared slightly at a loss. 

had passed through several moments of 
ense emotion and at the sight of the dead 
ck, her fav he was quite prepared for 
eral more; but the angry challenge in the 

g man’s heavy for it was a voice 

not only strikingly low of pitch but carrying 
and the flame of 
unusually handsome face 
rather staggered the autocratic noblewoman. 


orils 
bass 


a trumpetlike resonance 


indignation in his 


Besides, her British sense of the sacred rights 
of proprietorship told her that she had done 
very wrong to allow her dogs to harry and 
kill what was evidently a private 
preserve. 

The sight of the violently deceased Jock, 
a bit more than her belligerent 
Also, Lady Audrey 
been inspired by the wildness of 


there 


game on 


nowever, Was 
ould 
may have 
the Savage 
desolation about the place and its enveloping 


nature ¢ endure, 


surroundings, for was a 
conditions that seemed to scoff at established 
rights of tenure. 

“You brute!”’ said Lady Audrey, ina voice 
that sent alittle thrill through Cécile. ‘“* How 


ired you kill m 7 


dog! 
“ “Of 
Do you think I 
wus going to stand here and let him eat off my kneecap? 
I'd have killed the lot if they hadn’t ducked and run.” 
Who are you anyhow?” demanded Lady Audrey in a 


tone which was slightly less assured. 


snarled the man. 


iil your dog! 


course I'd kill your dog! 


“That's really none of your affair,”’ he answered, though 
more mildly; “but [ don’t mind telling you that my name 
is Paul de Bernay, and I happen to be the seiynior of this 
island by registered title and hereditary right.” 

Lady Audrey was silent a moment; so, also, was Cécile. 
She had recognized the name of Paul de Bernay as that of 
the inventor of a wireless telephone which was 
She had heard her 
father and Applebo argue the merits of the invention, and 

» had seen a picture of De Bernay in a British weekly 
review. C had cut it out and pasted it in her album of 
is album had run into several volumes and 
ctorial Who's Who. For a number of years 

habit of culling the portraits of 
om various periodicals she happened to 
her album, inscribing beneath 
comments on the different personali- 


being 


wi lely discussed in marine circles. 


celebrities 
was a sort of 
Cécile had 
people of renov | 
© and pasti them in 
m her own brief 
as their types and achievements impressed her. She 
mbered that under the portrait of De Bernay she 
‘Strong, kindly and highly intelligent. One 
ry far.” 


Audrey was not long at 


mK \ rere 
! ad writte n 
who is bound to go ve 
She felt that she 
wrong and suffered accordingly. Her 
1 been killed; and as she looked down at 

xly which but a few moments before had 


Lady a loss. 
had 


favorite dog ha 


been in the 


e hot joy of living, the tears gushed 
rickled down to mingle with the mist on 
ihbred face, 
, fault,’’ said she in a rather 
but you might have posted your preserve.” 
sited ali ¢ 


ny own 


ver, madam,” answered De Bernay in 
ge! tler tone. 

Audrey stepped over the edge of the gully and 
then stood for a 
Cécile followed her. With the 
Lady Audrey leaned over 


in avalanche of wet sand; 
w at Jock. 
ng from her eyes, 


lead!” said she. 
said the young man regretfully. He 
some bewilderment from Lady Audrey to Cécile. 
‘he explained, “I stopped the shooting privileges 
when the lease ran out—several years ago. Since 
he game has been unmolested. I feed the deer and 
ts and things; and when your dogs nipped this hare I 
I This dog sprang at me—-look here!" 
is bared kree—“and so I hit him behind the 


ifraid he is,” 


nterfered 


nowed h 


ears with my spade. 


A Blast of Scorching Air and Heated Fumes Smote Them in Their Faces 


I must have broken his neck. Really, 
I’m very sorry!’ He had noticed the tears in Lady 
Audrey’s eyes. 

“Tt wasn't a very neighborly thing for you to do,” said 
Cécile. ‘‘ Jock was a dear dog.” 

The man’s square body stiffened slightly. 

“I didn’t know we 
fact, I'm wondering where you could possibly have dropped 
from.” 

“We are cruising 
anchored in the 


were neighbors,” he replied; “in 


“We 
the 


Cécile. 


wait for 


on a yac ht,”” said 
the beach to 
weather to clear and came ashore to exercise 

“Tsay,” said Lady Audrey, who had got herself in hand, 
“would you mind lending me your spade? I'd like to give 
the poor little beast a decent burial. After that we'll go.” 

De Bernay moved uneasily. 

“It’s too bad!” he said. “I'd give a lot if it hadn't 
happened. When the dogs piled in here I thought that 
somebody going past in a yacht had probably put in here 
for shelter 
and thought they’d amuse 


cove down 


the dogs.” 


because it’s going to blow hard for two or three 
themselves by chasing 


If I hadn’t been so busy 


days 
my deer and rabbits and things. 
rigging my wires I'd have started on the warpath. 

““Never mind,’ Audrey. ‘“‘Lend me 
spade and I'll bury the tyke and make an end of it.”’ 

She reached for the spade, but De Bernay declined to 
surrender it. 

ll do the digging,” 

“No,” said Lady Audrey; 
myself if you don’t mind.” 

“* Just as you like,” 
the spade. 

Lady Audrey proceeded to dig. De Bernay watched her 
for a moment, then turned on his heel and walked down the 
gully toward the beach. Cécile saw him stop at the first 
tidewater pool, wrench a handful of kelp from a boulder, 
wring it out and wash his lacerated knee in the brine. 
Jock's long fangs had struck hard and deep, and it occurred 
suddenly to Cécile that De Bernay might have some slight 
justification for his act. There are many people who 
dislike to be bitten by a dog, no matter how 
animal may be beloved by its master or mistress. 

A call from the top of the gully attracted Cécile’s 
attention. She looked up and saw Edna as she coasted 
down the sandy bank. 

“*What has happened?” Edna asked on her arrival. 

“Oh, a lot of things!” Cécile answered rather crossly. 
“Where is Dorothy?” 

“She's still perched on that rock. 
down. I don’t care if she never comes down. Do you?” 


’ 


said Lady your 


said he. 


I prefer to dig the grave 


he answered curtly, and handed her 


much the 


She wouldn't come 
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“She can roost there till doomsday for all 
me!” said Cécile. “The world is full of bet- 
ter sports than Dorothy.”’ She glanced at 
Lady Audrey, then at De Bernay, who, hav- 
ing washed his knee, was examining some 
wires that led up over the rocks to certain 
pine posts. Then she said: “‘ That man down 
there killed Jock because he bit him in the 
leg.” 

“The brute! What is he—a fisherman 

“No. Heis Paul de Bernay, the inventor. 
He says he is the lord of this island—and the 
high justice, the middle and the low. It’s 
one of the old seigniories, ike Mohegan and 
Gardiner’s Island. Poor Lady Audrey is 
awfully cut up—and he seems rather sorry 
too. The dogs caught the rabbit close to him; 
and when he tried to kick them off Jock 
sprang at him and bit him under the knee. 
So he hit him with the spade and broke his 
neck.” 

“How horrid!” Edna gave a little shud- 
der. “There’s Dorothy calling.” 

“*Let her call if she’s afraid to come down. 
Let’s help Lady Audrey.” 

Their hostess, however, quietly declined 
With the cold drizzle drivir 
into her weather-roughened face and cling 
ing to her crisp, gray hair, she worked away 
in silence. Near her heels were the thre« 
dogs, W ho appeared to understand the t raged 
that had fallen in their midst, for they sat 
dejectedly watching their mistress and occa- 
sionally giving little whines. De Bernay dix 
not intrude upon the group. He had 
and lighted a short br 
standing in the lee of a big rock, stari: 


assistance. 


rwood pipe a 


at the surf as it boiled over the jagged r 
Apparently he was waiting for them to finish 
their mournful task and im in peace. 
The two girls watched him furtively 
Audrey dug the grave. As they 
they saw him turn sharply, and the next mo- 
ment Dorothy appeared at the m f 
the gully, close to where he stood. 
apparently exchanged a few words 
Dorothy hurried to join the ot 
quite pale and filled wit! 
“Oh, how terrible!”’ sh 
I’m 80 sorry. Poor old Jock!” 
With a little 


damp, st agg) head. 


eave | 
as Lad) 
watched 


, when 
ers, her face 


consternation. 


stooped a 


Audrey 


sob, she 
Lady 
chief and blew her nose. 
‘Serves me jolly r 
said she a little huskily 
: : 
one day. 
he man badly bitten?” 


Nobody 
grunt, fir 


being well informed on this point, Lady 
ished her excavation, then with < 
“Well, old 


your troubles are over!” laid him in the grave 


gave a 


caress of her dead canine and a gruff: 
and 
Dorothy wept a idibl; : 
Edna looked away with 

] 


some loose stones they heaped upa little cair 


ceeded to cover him up. 


and brimming eyes. 


and as they were finishing this task 


grave; 
man slowly approached the group. 
His strong, 


regret. 


handsome face showed 


sincere Despite their resentment, 
observed him with deepe st 

tion. One might indeed have 
encountering so fine a figure of a man. 


De Bernay 


traveled 


was of medium height, broad of shoulders, 


j ‘ 


1 chest, and with a face purely Celtic in type, which 


' f 
f oO 

aeep ol 

1 


showed strength, kindliness and a high intelligence 


took off his dripping sou’wester as he approached 
group of ladies, and they saw that his hair was raven bl: 
and slightly flecked with 


above | Is We ll sk aped ears. His eves were of a adeep, int 


wavy gray where it 


blue, heavily lashed; his nose short and straight; 


In expression 
ned jaw. 

Curiously enough, the Airedales did not growl 
approach. Perhaps they realized that they h: 


had a mouth singularly winning 
determ 


ported Dy 


I a strong, 


the wrong. They watched him alert 


was still nursing his barked leg, moved t 
strategic position. 

“Thanks for your spade,” said Lady Audrey 
“We'll get off your island now. How 
Does it pain you much?” 

“Oh, that matter,” sa 
say, I’m really very sorry. I didn’t mean to ki 
I merely wanted to knock him off—and I may 
harder than I realized.” 

“Don't blame you! 
Come on, girls; 
little nod. 


afternoon.” 


about 


doesn’t t id the youn; 


I'd have done the same my ; 
it’s getting dark.”” She gave De Bernay a 
“Sorry to have trespassed,”’ 


said she. “‘Good 


De Bernay looked embarrassed. 
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“I'd ask you up to my house,” said he; “‘but under the “One of my crew had it last winter,” said De Ber roo! t ff ach « Ther 































































































circumstances I don’t feel that it would be wise.” “There might have been some infected stuff about e pla ‘ ‘ 
“Don’t mention it,” cut in Lady Audrey. “Hospitality baby doesn’t seem very ill though.” He stopped and é I 
is the last thing we turned to Lady Audrey. “I'd really much prefer that th 1ilt for a ve 
{ “Oh, it’s not on account of all this,” he answered young ladies remain outside,” said he. *‘What tne ‘ 1 
quickly. “It’s because I've got a sick baby, and I’m _ of running an unnecessary risk of contagic ect 
afraid it has smallpox.” “My dear m said Lady Audrey they can do r ’ 
Lady Audrey, who had started to move off, stopped in precisely as they choose. Let me tell you, however, that the ‘ ext d t i 
her tracks. we are all four en who have decided to devote turne i 
“Mercy!”’ she exclaimed. “‘Smallpox?” our lives to High vor. After all the cacklin’ we've ght I ike 1 
“I’m afraid so.” done abcut it we're not going to jibe at the first dit There 
“When was it taken ill? Are we, girls?” The 
“Last night. It doesn’t seem so ver} but it’s got red “Smallpox is such a loathsome disease said Dorot} I ene ‘ i 
spots all over it.” rather faintly. I | ‘ 
‘You don’t say so! Who's taking care of the baby?” “Well, then,” said Lady Audrey, and her nearsighted é 1 bes ed f 
' "2 om.” eyes narrowed slightly, “you wait outside We w ‘ eare r 
1 “Yes—but who else?” long. I’m going to send Mr. de Bernay after the me ‘ i 
\ “There's nobody else. I sent off my boat to Nt John’s cines and milk and tl gs, and you can go ba with | I ‘ \ ‘ 
this morning to fetch a doctor and a 1 Now this There’s no better way of catching a disease than to be rre 1 
ss gale’s coming up, I doubt whether she'll able to get afraid of doi: so Ed you might as we va l \ 
back for some days. You don’t happen to have any fresh Dorothy. here is really no necessity of your bein; r forehead | 
milk do you?” exposed or Cécile, either, for that matter.” ue ‘ 
y Lady Audre y squirt ted at |} “If you don’t re ally need me ‘ murmured Ed: eyes a iO ‘ t | 
“Do you mean to tell me,” she den led, “‘that you are whose courage had been slightly undermined by Dorot! irge 
all alone in the house with a sick baby?” remarks en route Poor tot! i] Aud ‘ ‘ 
“Yes,” he admitted. “I've beer up all night with the ‘Well, we don't I know mallpox wher I mt { De Be tH iv i | it« 
youngster, and just came out for a breath of air and to Perhaps you had better wait outside, too, my dear ‘ I ed it 1 t g, he i 
work a little at my tel phone wires.” ald to Cecile two me 5 r 
‘ “Telephone wires?” “It’s too darned cold,” that maiden replied, at whic! le, a nurse, | : é i 
y “Yes This thing you see here is a wireless telephone Lady \udre y chuch led, and a look of dee p affect ! to get rid of the ba t 
f I’m an inventor of sorts and just now I'm making some glowed for an instant in her prominent eye De Berna : get rid of it Lady Au 
y experiments.” Ly id paused at the edge of the low porch and was regarding, ae I'm or £ 
“God bless me!” said Lady Audrey, w ping off her his visitors with considerable reluctance H ear bDiue t ther ge reu lo Lake Do 
pince-nez for a more careful examination of the young eyes rested particularly on Cécile and ther is a qua . 
man. She had never heard of De Bernay and but vaguely n their expression that brought a higher tinge of color to Blessed if I know!” answered Lady Audrs I ) 
of the wireless telephone. “Can you telephone to any- the cheeks of that resolute renunciat r of love and it ’ t é Migt e aimost a t n i 
body?” she asked. masked trenches. ( et " x in tl tula gre | 
“Not until the St. John’s boat passes next week. “I don’t really see the use in any of your coming in,’ irts with these spots. It’s a dear baby!" A 
I’ve got an installation aboard her. You see, this tele- said he. “If Dolly has the smallpox there’s nothing for 4d and chirped to the unt } 
phone ‘i you to do,” 1 irms and smiled up into the } 
“Oh, drat the telephone if you can’t use it until next “If Dolly has the smallpox there's a lot for us to do! Lady Audre traightened up ar 
week!” said Lady Audrey. “It’s the baby that interests said Lady Audrey. “Suppose you and I go in and De Berna Phe tenderne I 
{ me. Take ne to your house. Is it far?”’ others can wait out here.” rugged, weatherbeaten features ided a he met the ) _ 
No-just over the hill; but I really don’t think you'd “You are certainly a good Samaritan,” De Berna quest ng of the g ma 
better x answered with an adn look especially after , I ynder that 1 bothered yourself with t 








‘Bother the man!” snapped Lady Audrey. “‘Does he having killed your dog. 1 Lady Audrey hat with your wirels ‘ 








think I’m going to scud off and leave him with a baby “Oh, come—that’s all done with said Lady Audre i a 
' down with smallpox? Come along to the house! I'll crisply. “You’rea bit game yourse Most men would be De Bernay shrugged 
vaccinate him.” worrying about hydrophobia. Let’s have a look at thé “One has to do what seems right,” he ere I 
| “Tt’s a girl.” child.” She turned to the others: “You three girls wait been expecting her mother to send for her 
“Well, then, I'll vaccinate her, and you—and the whole out here unt | you've heard the verdict.” cl ] a nice little tl g and I’ve grow 
boiling I’ve got all the gear in the medicine case aboard De Bernay opened the door, which was on the latcl . her, but she in awtul lot olf care ind I'm ‘ 
the boat.”’ and the two entered. Cécile followed. The cabin was large that it | g the right tl vv He eune 
Dorothy, who had withdrawn to some distance on the and roomy—rather more than a cabin, in fact—with a examined the infant with a troubled lool he 


windward side of De Bernay, looked very much disturbed. big central living room neatly ceiled in pine, and other clean,” said he apologetical “but I wasn’t sure 
“But, dear Lady Au- ought to bathe her 














; drey ’* she began that erupt 
nervously, to be curtly in- The | st 
eTu i ‘ 
I Au 
et Lhere ‘ 
rk } the stove 
' ‘I’m not afrai said De Ber P . 
Cécile the kiteh 
“Nor I,” echoed Edna. B ‘ 
“Then come along and rumble in} ‘ 
let’s have a look at the fire's ge 
baby,” said Lady Audrey. Re ‘ I 
‘If it’s really smallpox Audre whose 
we'll do what’s necessary.” never her leading 
She turned abruptly on j } e% 
her heel, shaking the water I the eve } 
from her tweed skirt. W 


vi 


pe t 
E BERNAY led the way r 
: along the brink of the the et 
: low cliffs, when they saw De Re 
presently through the driv- eons) 
ing mist a pine-built bunga- [ ted ‘ 
low of fair dimensions, to tel e |] 
; the leeward of which was a There P 
smaller building. 9 +} 
**My laboratory,”’ said the wh 


De Bernay, indicating it a 





’ they passed. 
' “T think I'll wait here es 

said Dorothy, whose step 

had become more and more , : 

lagging as they proceeded. 

“I’m so terribly susceptible 

to catching anything.” N 

“You'll run a lot more 

danger of dying from pneu- 

monia than smallpox,” said ; nth 

Edna. “ Besides, I don’t be- t there 









lieve the baby’s got it. Who and thing Mi ij 
could she get it from?” “I Say, I’m Really Very Sorry. I Didn't Mean to Kill Your Dog"’ Continued on Page 41 
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Al Better Outlook 


1any quarters we hear that business is on the 

As compared with a year ago bank 
aller, the number of idle freight cars has 
reased, the steel mills are less busy, and many 
more men are out of work. 

The business outlook, however, is better than it was a 
Our momentum at that time was derived from 
initial force of which had been spent, and we 
’ aded toward trouble. Europe was still at 
+ the Balkans, with a foreground that bristled with 

political and financial disaster. Every 
too dear and credit too The 
change in national administration, with 
That the 
rough 1918 with no big smash anywhere is a 


ei " 
downgrade 
clearings : 
greatly 


ire sir 


ises the 


Cu ve 
possibilties ol 
where me Wit scarce. 
obering tact ol a 
tariff re ahead of us. 
1 got tl 


ion certain, was just 
work 
{ 


pleasing to its relative good sense and to the 


rmonial 
general s of its banking machinery. 

True, there is something of a reaction in business now, 

may continue indefinitely. Very likely the chief 

tatistics for 1914 will be smaller than for 

but the crux of the whole trouble—-the money 

passing and, with money, 

It cannot look up otherwise, 


and money—move along 


sina 


seems to be easier 
will look up again. 

the two things business 

intersecting curves. 

You have slack business, which makes money easy, 
stimulates business expansion, which makes money 
business contraction. If the money 
g downward now it means that the business 

tly slope upward—unless some notable 


; to confuse the natural course. 


which 


dear, which cause 


Advertising a City 


WE BELIEVE,” writes the manager of the Business 

Mer League of St. Louis, “that sending our 

orchestra traveling in our trade territory is the best possible 
vertiseme ot St Louis.” 


t | music, 


Good orchestral painting and sculpture are 
country town. They cost high 
nly where much money is concentrated. 
»d advertising that does not imply benefit 
to whom it is addressed. Here cer- 
tich the city may very notably benefit 
community. 
ld not stop at an orchestra, either. Why not a 
tion of paintings, with the compliments of 
s? What could better express a city’s liberal 
country patrons than a fine concert or 
an exhibition of pictures? Considering the thing at the 
, to cultivate a taste for art is to increase trade. 


oft the 


nose 


rit toward 


iowest terms 


The Government Service 


\ EMBERS of the Federal Reserve Board will have 
A greater discretionary power than was ever before 
vested in a small number of individuals in this country in 
time of peace. By controlling the issue of circulating notes 
they can extend or restrict credit at will all over the land. 


By a stroke of the pen they can cause the banking reserve 
of Chicago to flow to New York, or vice versa; or that of 
San Francisco to move to New Orleans. They can arbi- 
trarily suspend all bank-reserve requirements. They can dis- 
charge any officer or director of any Federal reserve bank. 

For all practical purposes the power of the Supreme 
Court is more limited and that of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fairly insignificant because its acts are sub- 
ject to judicial review, while those of the Federal Reserve 

Soard in the nature of the case cannot be. 

For exercising these great powers each member of the 
board is paid twelve thousand dollars a year—or about 
what the president of the First National Bank in a town of 
twenty thousand inhabitants considers his services worth. 
This salary is adequate—exactly the power, 
responsibility and honor of the office make it attractive. 
Probably some banker will gladly resign a job that pays 
two or three or four times as much in order to serve on the 
board, just as many a lawyer would happily relinquish 
a fifty-thousand-dollar practice in order to serve on the 
Supreme Bench. 

In spite of the contrast often made between public and 
private salaries the pay for big government jobs, gener- 
ally speaking, is as large as it need be. Any man who 
ought to have a big government job would consider the 
power and honor more than the salary. 

Where Uncle Sam fails as an employer is not in offering 
too small inducements in the way of salary to the jobholder 
but in offering the little jobholder too small inducements 
in the way of promotion. 


The Kaiser's Taxes 
| ob prabeperya WILLIAM and the interesting agglomera- 


tion of lesser royalties comprised within the German 
Empire are about to experience the novel sensation of 
paying taxes. Under the special contribution the Reichstag 
has levied for military purposes every German income in 
excess of two hundred and fifty dollars and every German 
fortune above twenty-five hundred dollars must pay an 
extraordinary assessment aside from usual taxes. 

The bill, of course, does not commit the terrible con- 
stitutional faux pas of taxing royalty; but the Kaiser, for 
himself and his fellow monarchs, has said that royalty 
shall pay exactly like commonalty. The emperor's fortune 
is estimated at thirty-five million dollars; so his fortune tax 
will come to five hundred thousand dollars, while his income 
of five million and a half dollars—the largest in Germany 
will contribute eight per cent. Thus His Majesty will 
drop nearly a million dollars into the hat—himself, of 
course, firmly holding the hat. 

This, if the fortune tax were paid in 


because 


a lump, would 
amount to nearly a fifth of his yearly income. We wonder 
whether that naval holiday would not rather quickly be 
achieved if the military taxes could be shouldered on the 
military party! 

Inciden 
interesting light on 


this tax throw an 
ngship as a business. 


tally the figures brought out by 
Dating back 
from the time they got Brandenburg, the Hohenzollerns 
have been in that business continuously for five centuries, 
and they have always been good business men. Contrast- 
ing the present nest-egg of thirty-five millions with what 
Mr. Rockefeller has accomplished in oil in thirty years, the 
) 


kingly trade cannot be regarded as exceptionally profitable, 


Railroad Strategy 


£ pone Baltimore & Ohio stock the Union Pacific Railroad 
is to dispose of represents a great profit to Union 
Pacific stockholders. The Boston & Maine stock the New 
Haven Railroad is to dispose of represents a great loss to 
New Haven stockholders. Both acquisitions were an out- 
growth of that Wall Street railroad strategy we have now 
probably seen the last of. 

Drawing prodigally on Union Pacific’s splendid credit, 
Mr. Harriman plunged the road into a vast defensive 
speculation, which was doubtless quite unnecessary for any 
protection to the road’s legitimate interests. The real 
motive for that memorable fight over Northern Pacific 
lay less in the railroads’ rivalry for tonnage than in the 
rivalry for power and prestige between two men and the 
two financial groups that backed them. It was not so 
much that Great Northern might get some Union Pacific 
freight as that Hill and Morgan might beat Harriman and 
Kuhn-Loeb on the Wall Street chessboard. 

So with most of that railroad strategy the last phase 
of which was probably seen in New Haven’s acquisition of 
Boston & Maine. The real motive lay largely in a rivalry 
for prestige in Wall Street and control of security issues 
rather than in a fear of competition for tonnage. 

The first effect of the Harriman strategy was a panic, in 
which some billions of paper values temporarily vanished. 
An ultimate effect was a great profit for Union Pacific 
stockholders; but the whole thing was a scandalous abuse 
of railroad credit. What it might have resulted in for 
stockholders is seen in the converse case of New Haven. 
At present railroads are rather shy of credit for their 
absolutely necessary purposes, and at all times railroad 
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credit should be used only for the necessary purposes of 
the road as a transportation agency. 

To prevent any such abuse of railroad credit is perfectly 
All that is necessary is to vest. the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with power to supervise the secur 


easy. 
issues of railroads. This simple remedy for a number of 
long been discussed, but Cons 
neglected it, though devoting much time to visionary pro 

ects for curbing high finance. However, the New Havenand 


the St. Louis & San Francisco episode 


railroad abuses has ss has 


make government 


; inevitable. 


The Unregulated Bank 


HE receiver of 
to a depar 
amounted to two and a half million dollars and 
tically all loaned to the store. 


regulation of sec irity issues 


1 bank which has been run as an adju 


tment store reports that sa ts 


Vings deposi 
were prac 
This happened in the city of 
New York, the banking laws of which permit anybody to 
bid for savings or other deposits Dy going t 
empty formulas with the state comptrol 

And there are other states notat 
en an empty formula. 


in those states can hang out asign that to the uninstructed 


rougn 


which do 


’ 
i) 
Any al or gambler 


rast 


not require ey 


connotes wealth and responsibility, and by virtue of that 


sign sequestr the hi: igs of clerk anc 
in fact, firs 
have done 


ira Savi! 
, a good many 
There is n nore reason for this thar 


himself as a 


for permitting 


man to advertise druggist when he 
The poison dealt out by the bogus banker, indeed, is r: 
more deadly. 

The causes for this abuse of the word bank tend to make 


New York, 
Albany th: 


one cynical about politics generally. In 
believe, it was a little desire for patronage at 
turned private banks over to the ineffecti 
comptroller instead of giving 
department control of them. 
In Illinois a little knot of 
cowardice of real b: cer i 
all banks. 
and regulate the biggest, mo 
ness world. 


banker politic lans 

as prevented supervi 
Politics is ambitious nowadays. It wouldr 
t powerful ur 

When we see how a comparati 
circumvents it in States we hay 


it New York 


two great 
gram; | 


about the large 
to revise her 


Rolling the Pork Barrel 


HE Gove rnor of 


New York points out that expendi- 
tures ol rm 


the state are Increasing much taster than 


population; and adds that taxpayers mus ‘shoulder 


a large direct tax or discourage the illusior 


legislator is he who brings back the largest 


from the state treasury for his home district.” 


Government expenditures all round are rising rapidly 
this country. Without any huge military 
lishments we fairly keep pace with 
nations of Europe. The country 
three billion dollars its many 
constitutes a very appreciable | 

And the pork barrel is among t 
to economy. 
at home for fetching back a sli 
appropriation for a wing to t! » asylum; 
in order to get it he has to vote for appropri: 
districts of Legislators B, C and D ic 
stituents at home, of course, n I 


rodigal 
two or 


annually 


It isan odd game. 


Legislator A wins applause 
ce ol pork in the shape of an 
but 


ons in the 


» local ir 


his own 
ust help pay. 

If there were a firm of forty fifty « 
one of them proposed th: 
should all tap the till, the 
ask how they could get 
essentially the same proposition, when applied to a state 
treasury, is considered excellent strategy. 


1 nartners. and 
jual partners, and 


‘ 
ntnal , vance the, 
mutual co ivance they 
» members would probably 


rich by looting one another; but 


Rigid Laws for Business 


ASSACHUSETTS law, as recently interpreted by the 
\ Supreme Court in the New Haven case, permits the 
Public Service Commissior [ 
road stock or an issue of railroad bonds, but not an issue of 
bonds convertible into stock—which is pretty much like 
a law authorizing Jones to borrow a | 
thirty days or ninety-eight dollars for ninety days, 
not ninety-nine dollars for sixty days. 

A grave fault with American law is that 
seeks to lay down ironclad rules for business. 
lator touches business regulatively at all he often seeks to 
prescribe exactly what it shall do and shall not do. Except 
beyond broad limits there ought to be no precise shall and 
shall not. The new banking law vesting great discretion 
in a supervising board is a good model. 
elasticity and elbow room. 

Toset up a supervising board and then to prescribe with 
great and exact detail what it shall do is inevitably to 
make it obstructive. Laws regulative of business multiply. 
They should have breadth and elasticity 
and not an ironmolder’s exact pattern. 


to authorize an issue of rail 


indred dollars 


Business demands 


be a stream bed 
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T MAY be iper- 
fluous t« Say , com- 
mented Dr. John 


Bassett Moore ina 
pretatory manner, 
“that there is, strictly 
speaking, no sucl 
thing as the inter 
law of the 


ted States 


} 
‘ : 
ational 


lr 
international law of 
particular 


or the 


any other 


country 


clear, Doctor Moore 
his pen in hand 


took his 
and wrote and other 


ise constructed eight 
large volumes one 
indexical—on the sub- 





ect of international 
w, which, as it might 
supe rfluous 
not exist 
about 





have bet n 
lo say, does 


That is 


remarkable a feat of 


as 


authoring as the rec- 
except 
possibly the Egyptian 


ls of Ge org Ebers, 


ords show 
nove 
which, as will be re- 


called, consisted of a 


elf-reduplicating 
system of romances 
vherein the lives and 
loves of the Egyptiar 





A Lawyer With One Client: The were embodied — om 

United States princess and one 

prince toacopy. And 

there were as manvy of these pas ns of roy alty is 

there are genuine scara n the h Museum— which 

Is quite a lie for the Egyptians rent nade scarabs 
s multitudino Ebers made his novel 

However, that is her here nor there. We were refer- 

ring terms of admiration to Doctor Moore's feat of 

authoring; and that commands not only admiration but 


respect, for those « 








volumes weigh appr 
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O’S WHO-AND WHY 
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+ Ge a 


ceptibie to what 1 ght 











expansion, and he has amply 
not only fi led a library but he has a running start on a 
couple more 

When we examine the t of the doctor's works in a 
competent bibliog stl ompuation we disc ita 
library filler he has few if any superior ther 
and he fills them not with light and tl V ) 
books, but with solid and solemn and weighty tomes, ver 

} , ’ 


1able as ai 

We have refe 
concerning 
That is but a sample of the 
filler, for Wharton had 


Val VUOR CASES SLA 


rred to the eight volumes one} 1eXICA 
the non-existent topic of international law 
tor's al 


aoctor abut 


Professor taken a t ‘ee-volume 


hack at that subject; and all that was necessary for Doctor 
Moore to do was to condense the somewhat diffus« 


clusions of Professor Wharton on the subject 
all for him. Did 


six volumes o 


volumes to eight, which was no trick at 


you ever by any chance happe non those 


his whereir tional arbitra 
tion? 
vl. 


what areal libr: 


he discusses and digests interna 


If not you have al object lessor 


coming to you 0 





iry hiller can do with a topic ol that character 


His Batting Average in the Authors’ League 


A BOOKISH man, never at a loss for a word or at a lo 

for a few thousand words, when it comes to that! 
W ilson 
reached out for him. Mr. Wilson is an 
part one; part two; } 


show; and he felt the need of having a fellow author n« 


should have 


it is not astonishing that President 


author of part 
part three—as his published histor 


by, especially as he had decided to send the Page 
Walter and Thomas Nels« abroad to say yt? 
Henry van Dyke, Brar i Whitlock and Henry M ye 
the sterling author of a series of sterling chech hat were 
much admired during the campaign. 

Herein the President inwittingly put one over on Senator 
Bacon, of Georgia, who has bee omewhat remiss in ! 


reading, for the senator did not know, until after Walter 





Page had gone to consort with royalty at the ¢ t of 
St. James, that Walter had ld a lew things a el 
about his—the senator beloved Southland, which gave 
hin the senator ise As it was, the senator wa I 
pelled to sit up nights poring over the poems of Professor 
van Dyke and the stories of Brand Whitlock; and, luck 


for 


ut 
pout 





them, they aid 


1—else they would not be 


never 8s anything slurring 
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Se or Baco id had a wha \ t 
t or i it is do ful whe re ‘ elu 
* ime | x nurmne twe 
lume l And the | , ‘ 
the j tor " hee pre ‘ ) ent 
State 1 the he head ‘ } ‘ 
tion had never been there. | ect ) i 
ck ig? to? e¢ ‘ >» \rewn 
ig iM 1} sed tO } t re | ‘ 
eLwer i riera ia ‘ ‘ 4 ute 
) elor fo } | artime ‘ ‘ ‘ il 
W am Je y Br i it 0 Th ) he t of 
Jose] W. Fo t ‘ r, has rece I 
aow : k ut i ‘ ) ‘ ded. = 
4 Ww ne ‘ nor ‘ ga 
The do r¢ rned ‘ on to our foretg 
r yns and the why of ther r we find him serving 
law clerk in the Depar ‘ ilt 18S Hie re Lined 
here » year andl Uf t ‘ irda ‘ 
‘ is lor ‘ : 
r tation taster thal ia t ve 
ite. In 1891 he went to Co 1 University as pr 
lessor oll ernationa i 1 ! re t 
State Depar ent r ‘ heneve ew 
needed He \ i ‘ ‘ , yg ti 
Spanish War summer of 1898, and ecretal 





sel of the om! hat 
n Par alter the i ] id ) he } ha 
le i i t eu Live ‘ 
President W 
A hu le man, the wked } over when 
re tate Dy I t i } wked 
/ A rit ! his batting erage the A 
League v better than that of Ty Cobb 
é ende r; and the rid one r 
Wi t I ist be a glut or o ' So hi 
chief and all others proceeded to let him work 
Condus gt to ind we hted root 
they gave | la ly equipped desk, 
lapped hin the | and said: “Go to it, old fellow! 
Don't let us | ler you. Do all the work there i We shall 





you may depend on at. Good hu 


working working mornings, noons and 


may be a wrong 








imately sevente¢ 


pounds, a fact that 


gives rise to the tervent 
hope among authors 
that the industri 3 
doc tor was Or € 
ite for his lab oO 
in ace late iV iu 
pois ba 

Literar ambitions 
ramily 1 irious Ways 
For example, there wa 


Carnegie library. 
Doubtless Dr. John 
Bassett Moore hear< 


and 


f +} . ¢ 
o1 t l i pilion 
doubtless he became 


similar 
However, 


in the 


with a 


he had not been 


with to build libraries, 
n if he had been so 
minded. “I may 
be able to found a li- 


brary,” said the doctor 


eve 


not 


communing with 
Ve 
but I 
that—I 


on the subje t, 
do 
can 


can nore 


+} 
fill 





Therefore he 


lected a series of topics 


se- 











“Come Right Along, Aunty!"’ 
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Lib OQN 
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asked 
and he 


rinkell after a 


seemed relieved 


‘Can you get me that bonus?” 
very short moment of hesitation; 
when he had made the confession. 

‘The city’s got the money,” and Big Tom fell 
pe riod of heavy reflection. ‘There’s a million 
in the city treasury. I put it there.” 

‘Then you're the right man, after 
Tinkell ben in to gather hope. 

“No; J crockery-store mayor, and I’m in 
Dutch with that million!”’ complained Big Tom. 

‘It’s your Tinkell reminded him, betraying 
that he had been making minute inquiries. 

‘It’s a shovel in an empty bin,” Brake, 
reverting in his gloom to the homely metaphor of his 
boyhood. ‘The mayor counts that million every morn- 
ing; and if we pass anything over his veto we got to stand 
for it before the voters. 

“T see!” sighed the young man, losing hope again. 
guess we can’t do business.” 

‘Who said so?” demanded Big Tom with something of 
resentment. ‘My crockery-store mayor is pretty cute; 
but no man’s so cute that he can’t be handed his. Mind, 
I don’t promise anything; but there’s just a chance that 
you might get your million after all.” 

‘I only said * began the young man, 
abruptly. 

“I know you only said half a million—but there’s 
expenses!’’ And Brake stared at Tinkell’s shoes with the 
sober concentration of “You'd better 
go back home till I send for you.”’ 
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DDIE EDWARDS was back in town and at it again, 
with a slam and a bang and a biff and a clatter 
Before any one knew he had arrived he had a brass band 
on the street, and six banner wagons with fifes and drums 
inside, and red-coated sandwich men with bells, all adver- 
tising the new Beauvista addition to the city of Bossville. 
Every time Eddie went broke in his travels about the 
world he came back to his native town and boomed it; 
and they missed him when he was gone! He was a young 
man with a ruddy cheek, a bright blue eye, and a voice 
that was four numbers over size; and he was the very 

heart and soul of enthusiasm. 
“Hello, my petrified friends!"’ he hailed the members 
of the Boosters’ table in the Business Men’s Club, four 
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RUE to his organization principles of putting the 
busiest men he could find on his hardest-working com- 
mittees, Mayor Martin Arnold conducted the affairs of 
the Extension Bureau as slew as 
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he conducted the wholesale crockery business, the mayor's 
office and all his other responsibilities. He was always 
there, and he endeavoring to secure 
commercial extension for the city of Bossville. 

The bureau obtained the promise of a new railroad 
route to the South, inaugurated a system of shopping 
excursions for out-of-town buyers—and did a few little 
things like that; but its main appetite was still unap- 
peased! It wanted a big 
employing a thousand men and with a payroll of two or 
three thousand dollars a day; and it considered carefully 
the sort of factory with which it would have the best 
chance of favor. 


was constal 





tactory a one a concern 


Bossville’s most popular commodity was oak, of which 
it kiln-dried and shipped large quantities; consequently 
some manufactory employing oak would be 

) There was a wire-drawing plant in the town, devoted to 
the finer grades of wire, and this was a factor to be con- 


desirable. 














sidered. There was excellent molding sand also; but no 
a, member of the committee found a logical combination of 
. oak and wire and molding sand. 
The best they could think of was a combination of 
: oak and wire; and no one of them could have remembered 
fterward which one of them had discovered the answer 
to this riddle to be a piano. Possibly the idea just grew 
n the minds of them all; or possibly die Edwards 
inconspicuously suggested it! At any rate, Eddie was 
dubious about it. 
‘ “A piano company’s about the hardest company on 
} earth to move,” he worried— “that is, an old-established 
one.” 
‘And the others we don’t want,” added the mayor, 
who had subscribed thoroughly to Eddie’s large ideas 
Ed had hed a thousand-man factory to him 
, witl ged enthusiasm day after day; and, 
es preferred a comprehensive 
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jueer black-gray eyes came in to lunch at the Business 
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the lumber he sat dow ind the boosters greeted 
the newcomer with their usual disconcerting stock chorus 
of “Wh I io you do?”—after which they smiled 
pleasantly to him and let him attend to his own business. 
; Eddie Edward however, seemed interested in the 
strar ver 
‘Tinkell?”’ he observed. “‘The name seems familiar.” 
*Tinkell Piano Company,” responded the stranger. 
Well, do you hear that, mayor?” yelled Eddie to the 
small-whiskered r ‘Here’s the piano manufacturer 
i we've been asking " 
‘Mr. 7 ‘queried the mayor, bowing pleasantly to 
the gentk ‘you haven't a piano factory you could 
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“We couldn't induce you 
move it here?” 

“I’m afraid not,” again smiled 
Tinkell. “We have a good 
plant in Bassler Falls and cheap 
Moreover, we 
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“I’ve been coaxing him to move here,” s? ed | it who gets the money 

“You have quite an extensive business, I believe ry. It'stopay their expenses of moving.” 
suggested Eddie Edwards in a perfectly clear tone move ‘em for a hundred a fifty 

“Oh, one might call it su returned Tinkell atone thou care how big they are,”’ stated St« g, 
equally clear, though 1 quite so loud, “‘Weemy er gi ie It’s a graft!” 

a thou ay | me ‘ r ] ‘ er ve etwert t ma ft A 1 i lerstand this r t r.”” 
and three thousand dollars a upped the mayor, losing his temper because to a 

4 series of looks that were almost lik ternatior man like uu no dollar is ever honest! 
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nance. B vi gt is at the I eClub hanging from the corner of his lips, and handed it back 
it the moment i read the ordinance tl whand tothe ma 
passed it | It’s got up all right,” he commented. “‘ Who wrote it 

Sorry, mayor it t for me he ed, and Ll did acknowledged the mayor. “I wa { 
chalked his cue. introduce it at the next council meeting 

, Why not?” demanded t mayor. l don't ti k I'll be there,” stated Hoban carelessly. 

“Well,” considered Billy, t calls for the to pay “Have a drink?” 
out a million dollars, ar | t want to be gied up No, nal ! refused the mayor. ** Are you sur 
in any graft like that.” u'll not be at that council meeting?” 

Martin Arnold, who had kept a reputation for integrit “Cinch!” answered Hoban. “I’m going to forget the 
because he valued it more than anything for which he late right Mr. Mayor, I wouldn't introduce that 
could sell it, nearly choked! I don't tl ou read ill for money, marbles or chalk! I've got a reputation 
that ordinance,” he charged. “If you did | re to sust : 
didn't understand it. No sane man could « I don’t think I'd sustain it if I were you arcasticall; 
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clear in the banks and the commercial 
agencies give them a good rating. What 
more do you want : tg 

‘To rest easy,” Sayers informed him. 
“Say, that million was put in there during 
two administrations under Brake; and I'd 
even rather see it stay right where it is than 
go out of town. I’m against the bill, mayor.” 

With the dogged resolution which had so 
far characterized his incumbency Arnold 
did not stop until he had interviewed the 
four remaining aldermen of his own party 
with no better results than with the three; 
and that night he went into the council 
in a white heat. 

He called attention to the fact that this 
was his own personal bill —the only one he 
had ever asked them to consider and they 
would not even introduce it. It was offered 
on his own personal responsibility; and 
after he had explained its logical reason for 
existence, its vast benefit to the city and its 
patriotic nature, he turned his attention to 
the council itself, and stated fluently just 
what he thought of that body of lawmakers. 

He had not been back in his office over 
ten minutes when the door opened and a 
heavy tread entered the room. 

“That you, mayor?” inquired a rumbling 
voice, 

“Hello, Brake!” replied Arnold wearily, 
too much cast down to resent the intrusion. 

**What’s all this rumpus in the council?” 
And Brake sat down heavily in a big 
leather chair. 

“It’s an ordinance appropriating a mil- 
lion dollars for the transfer of the Tinkell 
Piano Company’s plant from Bassler Falls 
to this city.” 

“Oh, yes. I heard something about 
that,” responded Brake. “Big company, 
ain’t it?”’ 

The mayor immediately told him how big 
the company was and the number of men 
it employed, the amount of its daily pay- 
roll, the annual total of its business, and a 
few other vital facts—all in the tone of 
Savage grievance. 

“It sounds like it might be a good stunt, 
though I'd hate to take the responsibility 
for it,”” considered Brake. 

“The responsibility is mine!"’ blazed the 
mayor. “I went to all seven of the council- 
men of our party and not one of them would 
introduce the bill, after I assured 
them it was my own personal measure!” 

ae hy didn't you ct e to me?” Brake 
gently chided him. “* Those dummies don’t 
know anything. Now me~—-you and I have 
had our differences; but, after all, the 
party has to have unity, and if this is your 
pet ordinance it goes! You hike right back 
down there and tell ‘em I said to put it on 
its reading.” 

Mayor Martin Arnold had quite a strug- 
gle with himself. He would much rather 
choke than accept a favor from Big Tom 
Brake; but he was nine-tenths conscience 
and he knew his duty to the city of Bossville! 

“Thanks!"’ he managed to articulate. 
“To whom shall I give 

“Oh, any of ‘em!” 


even 


aid Brake airily. 


v 
HREE days before the ordinance, now 

known as the Piano Bill, was to come up 
for its final reading and passage, Mayor 
Arnold sent for his personal lawyer, who 
was a square-faced man made entirely of 
parallelograms. 

“Donaldson, I wish you'd go to Bassler 
Falls and look over the Tinkell Piano 
Company’s books for me,”’ he requested. 

“Good Lord, Martin, haven't you in- 
vestigated the Tinkell concern enough?” 
laughed Donaldson. 

“‘Not when it’s so near the time to pay 
them the city’s million dollars, for the spend- 
ing of which | am so largely responsible. 
I got the usual commercial reports on them, 
looked at their balance sheets, and sent 
over the city auditor to inspect the books 
before I committed myself; but the city 
auditor’s a politician.” 

“That being the case, I think I'd better 
go,”’ decided Donaldson with a grin; and 
he went. He came back without the grin. 

“There’s something funny over there, 
Martin,” he said with a worried look. “I 
suppose you know they have an approx- 
imate half million dollars falling due on the 
fifteenth, just five days after Bossville is 
supposed to hand them their million.” 

‘Correct !"’ corroborated Arnold. “ Those 
bills payable were on the balance sheet I 
saw; but they have ample assets to meet 
them.” 

“Yes,” drawled Donaldson. ‘There were 
plenty of assets on the books they showed 


me. 
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Arnold looked round at him quickly 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. 

“That’s what we all said,” returned 
Donaldson. “You see, they thought the 
investigation was all over, and they didn’t 
expect me; so I made Tinkell and his 
bookkeeper nervous. They didn’t leave me 
alone for a minute with the books. Do you 
know what I believe? Well, frankly, I think 
they doctored that ledger for your especial 
benefit when you were over at Bassler 
Falls.” 

The mayor punched delicate little holes 
with the sharp point of his leadpencil. 

““Didn’t you find out anything definite?” 

“Notathing! But what would you think 
if you saw a three-months ledger page, fresh 
looking and all in the same shade of ink, 
with that page reported on the three regu- 
lar balance sheets?” 

“Well, even that could be explained,” 
mused the mayor, struggling to be just. 

“Yes,” admitted Donaldson; “but I’ve 
brought you a piece of advice: Don’t you 
let go of any money till after the fifteenth! 
If they have the assets their books show 
they can take up those notes without 
difficulty. If they haven’t they'll go bank 
rupt; and if they’re that near the edge 
Bossville doesn’t want them.” 

“That’s a happy thought,” compli 
mented the mayor, and threw down his 
leadpencil; then he picked it up again. 
*‘But—look here, Donaldson—if we pass 
the Piano Bill before the fifteenth, which 
will be ample evidence that they’re going to 
get the money, they can secure an exten- 
sion on their notes.” 

“Then hold off the passage of the bill.”’ 

“I'll do it!” decided the mayor; then he 
called up Big Tom Brake. 

““He’s out of town,”’ was the report; and 
the mayor, with a sigh, reached for his hat. 

“*Now I'll have to talk with the alder- 
men!” he complained. “That council 
meeting’s tomorrow night.”” And hurrying 
out he jumped into his automobile, and 
chased down to Billy Stelling, whom he 
found bowling in an obscure alley. 

“Billy, I have a reason for tabling the 
final reading of the Piano Bill,” he stated 
“It comes to a vote tomorrow night, you 
know.” 

“Sure—lI'll be there,”’ said 
ing his thumb; 
off.” 

“You're getting them now,” Arnold in 
formed him. ‘* You must remember this is 
an appropriation bill for a million dollars.”’ 

“1 couldn't forget it if 1 tried,”’ declared 
Billy, turning a ball round thoughtfully. 

**T want the bill held up for two weeks or 
more,” went on Arnold, “and I want you to 
introduce for me a motion to table the 
measure.” 

“Me? Not on your life!” 

And Billy, taking a mighty swing, rushed 
forward and hurled the ball down the alley, 
picking up another one as he came bac! 
“*I don’t make a monkey of myself—and 
the chief out of town! Remember, mayor, 
you handed me this bill—-and now you get 
it. I got a strike!” 

Arnold almost succumbed to a tempta 
tion to tell Billy why the Piano Bill must 
be held up; but better sense prevailed and 
he hunted up Frank Sayers. 

But Frank Sayers proved no better 
subject. 

“You bring me a written order from 
the chief and I'll do anything you say 
otherwise not.” 

“But this is an emergency!” 
mayor. 

“Not for me!” returned Sayers care- 
lessly. “I know where I'm at. I go down 
to the meeting tomorrow night and vote 
for that Piano Bill; and go up to the club 
and play poker till three o'clock in the 
morning; then go home and catch the 
devil!” 

“Look here, Sayers,”’ said the mayor 
earnestly, “if we pass this appropriation 
bill there’s a chance that we might lose the 
city’s money!" 

“The city’s used to it,’ remarked Say- 
ers philosophically; and that ended the 
interview. 

Arnold, though not at all hopefully, 
called on the balance of his aldermen; 
then, knowing better than to approach any 
of those on the other side, he went back to 
the store, and drowned his worries in the 
whirl of the wholesale crockery business. 

Just before closing time on the following 
evening Brake came into the offices of 
Martin Arnold & Company. He had not 
intended to be within reach of appeal when 
the time came for the ordinance to go 
through, but a frantic telegram from Tinkell 
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had brought him back on the jol 
how much Arnold knew. 

“What's this about tabling that 
Bill?” he demanded 

“I’m so glad you arrived befo 
council meeting tonight!"’ respond 
mayor, whose delight was not feigned 
consider it quite necessary to hold up t 
appropriation.” 

“Why?” 

“T wouldn’t want it generally circul 
but I’m afraid we might have a practica 
bankrupt concern on our hands.” 

Brake studied him slowly beneath hea 
eye lids. ’ 

‘Then you don’t know anything,” 
guessed. “‘That’s no way to monkey wit 
a big concern like the Tinkell Piano Cor 
pany. Why, it’s been founded fifty yea 
it em ploys a thousand men and has ay} 
roll between two and three thousand doll 
a day! Besides, it’s your own personal 
measure.” 

The mayor felt his face flush, but he 
stood by his guns. 

“When I'm wrong I'm willing to say so!" 
he exclaimed. ‘I’m not sure the Tinkell 
Company can meet its ordinary obligations 
without our money, but I can tell in two 
weeks. They'll either be bankrupt or worth 
our appropriation in that time.” 

“Huh!” grunted Brake. 

He had better information than the 
mayor; and he knew quite positively that 
the Tinkell Company would be bankrupt 
without the Bossville city funds, i 
case there would be no chance to s 
half million which was to go for ex} 

“We're going through with it!” t 
nounced. “‘We gave our promise and 
we'll keep our word. Young Ti: kell gets 
his money—and don’t you fo a it! 

The mayor stopped and pon d for a 
moment, and fell a prey to base suspi ion! 

‘I'd like to know just how deeply | 
mixed ‘up with this,”’ he bluntly suggested. 

‘If it’s straight I apologize; but if 
crookec 1 you're in it!” 

“Why, it’s your own ordinance 
postulated Brake, with the indignatior 
ways felt by a man who is justly suspected 
without good cause. 

“*And you're the one who is most anxious 
to have it passed!” flared Arnold. ‘‘ Well, 
you won't get that money if I have to guard 
the treasury with a shotgun!” 

Brake regarded him with slow contempt 
*You may be all right in the crocker 
business, but you're a pinhead in p = 

he sneered, and stalked out. 

Mayor Martin Arnold went 
back to his dim corner amid 
crocks, which was his favorite 
stand humiliation; and there he 
long in the spirit. This was 
attempt—during Arnold’s term 
had made to whistle that million dollars 
out of the treasury; and this time it looked 
as if he had succeeded 

Arnold sat there with his whiskers 
sticking through his fingers for about h hall 
an hour; then he rose, with a lightened 
countenance an d called up his lawyer 

“Say, Don aldson,”” he asked, 
an injunction be secured to keep é 
council from passing an ordinance?” 

“T’m not sure till 1 look it 
drawled Don pene “but my general im 
pression is that you can enjoin aln 
thing, from Shaan Falls to the peep « 
robin.” 

That evening Mayor Martin Arnold 
went a 4 to the Brake Club and sat where 
he could face Big Tom. 

At ten-thirty a telephone call came 
Brake, and the mayor sat pleasantly twid 
dling his thumbs. 

In about five minutes Brake came 
ing back through the taproom— anc ) 
glance at his face told Arnold the glad 
tidings. Theinjunction had been served anc 
Brake had the news, which was only 
pered by the fact that the money was 
the city treasury! 

The supreme moment for which Arnold 
had waited was now arrived! He rose fron 
his chair, and crossed briskly to where 
could intercept Big Tom 

“You pinhead!” he scorned. 
~ Edit ors Note— This is the second oft! 
by George Randolph Chester. Tt 
appear in an early issue. 
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"| THE LAME DUC 


Views of an Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
EAR JIM: It is beginning to dawn on 
observers here and elsewhere that these 
Democrats who are so rampantly in our 
midst are members of an Administration 
that is not only serious but sensitive; that 
| they are both consecrated and conscious. 

“The whole thing is absurd!” declaimed 
a naval officer who was much roused over 
the action of President Wilson in repri- 
manding those various sons of Neptune 
and Mars who sought to have some fun 
with high official dignitaries at the now 
noted Carabao dinner, and who were so 
sharply called to account. “It is absurd, 
I tell you! There is nothing in that song 
Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos!—that 
would offend anybody but a Presbyterian 
minister.” 

Whereupon his hearers reminded the 
sailor he had overlooked the fact that 
the person with whom he was dealing in the 
matter is exactly the same sort of person 
he had in mind as susceptible to offense 
in the premises. There was considerable 
pressure brought to bear on President 
Wilson, urging him to forget the incident. 

I hear that both Secretary Bryan and 
Postmaster-General Burleson besought him 
to say nothing about it, but trust to the 
wide unofficial circulation of his dissatis- 
faction to keep the naval and army and 
marine officers within the line of his sort of 
propriety at their future dinners. He re- 
fused to listen. Instead he issued his letter 
of rebuke; and a lot of good officers and 
excellent and well-intentioned gentlemen 
will have reprimands set against their rec- 
ords in the service archives of the country. 

I went to that Carabao dinner where the 
naughty things were said and sung, and I 
have attended other Carabao dinners in the 
past. I remember seeing President Taft at 
one of them; and the same songs were sung 
at that dinner, and the same sort of high 
jinks high-jinked—and he took no offense. 

Moreover, Secretary Daniels, who was 
at this particular dinner, as well as Justices 
McKenna and Pitney, of the United States 
Supreme Court, didn’t seem to mind the 
jokes; nor, as I am informed, did Secretary 
Daniels wake to the enormity of the offenses 
committed until the President woke him a 
day or so after the dinner. 

There is no doubt that one or two of the 
skits were a bit raw, considered in the light 
of satirical foraying against existing con- 
ditions—especially the caricaturing of the 
battleships after the manner of cartoons in 
the Hearst newspapers, which are distinctly 
unfriendly to the President and his policies; 
but there is a general impression, both in 
Washington and out of it, that the Presi- 
dent could have attained his results as well 
by unofficial action as by this official 
action, which gives the incident undue im- 
portance and creates an impression that 
he, as well as his colleagues, are not good 
sports. 


“Use No Hooks” 


None of the army or navy men had any 
idea of doing anything that partook of dis- 
loyalty or of lack of support of the present 
policies. They were out for an evening's 
fun. They had in mind the long success of 
the Gridiron Club in satirizing both presi- 
dents and policies, and they made the mis- 
take of thinking the new Administration 
was not more sensitive to jokes on it than 
the old ones had been. It was an error of 
judgment. 

All persons are now officially and for- 
mally notified that this Administration 
cannot abide having fun poked at it; that 
it resents satire and repudiates ridicule. 
All persons are warned that nothing must 
be said about the men in power that can 
be construed in any way as a reflection 
on their highness of motives, purity of 
thoughts, patriotism of actions and upward 
trend of endeavors. It makes no difference 
whether the fun is innocent, the satire 
lenient or the ridicule kindly. This Admin- 
istration has wrapped itself in cotton-wool; 
and when it is handled no hooks shall be 
used. 

A joke is not a joke when it is leveled at 
the present Administration. Instead, it is 
disloyalty if the jokers are in the service. 
What it is when the jokers are outside has 


not been determined; but it is something 
equally heinous, no doubt. Probably there 
will be a ruling on that point soon. 

Always, , heretofore, when anything of 
this kind has happened those who have 
been lampooned have had and have taken 
an opportunity to come back; but ap- 
parently the President mistrusts the powers 
of repartee on the part of his assistants in 
the governing game and takes up unnec- 
essary cudgels for them, wherefore he is 
laughed at by the great bulk of the popu- 
lation. 

It looks to me as though it were a re- 
versal to type in him. I fancy he considers 
his army and his navy officers as sopho- 
mores in the great University of the United 
States, of which he is the head; and as he 
is the prex he seeks to maintain discipline 
among his sophomores by lecturing them 
roundly and giving them some black marks 
for what he considers a breach of the pro- 
prieties. 

If it had been Secretary Bryan, for ex- 
ample, there would have been no trouble. 
That seasoned campaigner is a good fighter. 
At the Gridiron dinner, held but two nights 
aiter the Carabao affair, Bryan was roasted 
regardless by the newspaper men. Did he 
get peevish and nurse a grudge? He did 
not. Instead, when it came his turn he rose 
in his seat and handed the josh right back 
to the newspaper men; and there wasn’t a 
sting left on either side when it was all over. 


The Sensitive House 


To be sure, the army and navy jokers are 
a bit less expert in their joshing than the 
Gridironers, who have been doing that sort 
of thing for thirty years; but they meant 
no harm and in reality did none. Mr. 
Wilson’s grievance was largely imaginary. 

If the dinner had happened a year later 


it is likely it would have passed unnoticed; | 


but it didn’t. Still, if there is a Carabao 
dinner in the winter of 1914 it is very likely 
the songs will be confined to Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean! and the skits to 
the presentation of well-authenticated epi- 
sodes of the Revolution, or mayhap an 
allegorical production of the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

However, the President isn’t the only 
sensitive one in the new congregation. 
Those Democrats up in the House of 
Representatives are a rather susceptible 
lot. Any person who calls that occipitally 
osseous aggregation of statesmen anything 
but a collection of patriots gets a rise that 
is amazing! Do you remember what hap- 
pened when Colonel Mulhall came along 
last summer and alleged that he had had 
devious dealings with some of them? 

They rose as one man and protested and 
declared their innocence, voiced their in- 
dignation, and gave a most edifying exhi- 
bition of a conglomerated honor that was 
wounded to its sensitive core. Nothing 
would do but to purge themselves of those 
foul imputations by means of an investiga- 
tion, which was duly held. The net result 
was, of course, that they were all blameless, 
with the exception of one statesman, who, 
they hinted, might have been unethical. 
The villain was an elevator boy! 

Likewise, not so long ago, when a Wash- 
ington newspaper printed a story that there 
might be some sort of reprisal urged by the 
people of the city of Washington against 
the course of the Democrats in the House 
in constantly attacking the District of 
Columbia and endeavoring in every way 
to saddle obligations on the defenseless and 
unfortunate people who live in Washing- 
ton, there was such a row that one might 
have thought this newspaper had said 
these protesting statesmen had been caught 
robbing henroosts! 

It is the present fashion, you know, Jim, 
for these legislators to work out their ideas 
of reform and reprisal on the District of 
Columbia, where the people have so much 
less representation for the taxation imposed 
on them than the givers of the Boston Tea 
Party had, that those old crusaders look like 
overlords compared to the Washingtonians. 
The explanation is simple: Nobody in the 
District of Columbia has a vote and these 
patriots fear no comeback 

Well, it was stated there was a possibility 
that Washingtonians might go outside the 
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District and try to defeat some of these 
persons who so manifestly are playing 
horse with Washington because Washing- 
ton has no redress. Instantly up jumped 
patriots and protested that their high and 
holy motives must not be impugned in this 
manner, and howled and yowled and yam- 
mered and yawped until the level-headed 
Oscar Underwood brought them back to 
earth again by telling them they were crying 
before they were hurt. 

They—the whole outfit of them—remind 
me of a man I saw once up in Quebec. He 
was what the natives call a jumping 
Frenchman. If you called sharply at him 
“Jump!” he jumped, no matter where he 
was standing and without thought of where 
he would land. He was a sengitive person, 
but not more so than these Democrats. 

Apparently the actuating idea of a busi- 
ness man when he comes to Washington, or 
when he wants to get anything out of 
Washington, has been to engage a lobbyist. 
Always there have been plenty of lobbyists 
ready for engagement. And year after year 
and session after session men who would 
not for a moment tolerate any looseness in 
their own business methods or the methods 
of their employees— who are keen and capa- 
ble and watchful, and not to be imposed 
on—fall for the silliest sort of representa- 
tion; listen to the most preposterous tales 
as truth; accept the wildest statements 
and take the most flimsy sort of service as 
useful—and think they are playing politics 
and influencing legislation! 

I have lived at the Capital a good many 
years and have been in reasonably close 
touch with what has been going on; but, 
until last summer, I never saw or heard of 
Colonel Mulhall or of any of his assistants. 
And, what is more, I have asked numerous 
men who have been in excellent positions 
to know, and none of them ever saw or 
heard of him. Yet a large number of astute 
and successful business men in this coun- 
try had him in their employ as a valuable 
aid to legislation! The credulity of the 
average man of business is what has kept 
flourishing scores of persons. 


The Doings of a Single Democrat 


Perhaps you noticed that little para- 
graph in the currency bill exempting sub- 
ordinates of the central banking board 
from the restrictions of the civil service. 
You may remember I called your attention 
to similar paragraphs in the income-tax 
provision of the tariff law, and in the gen- 
eral deficiency bill, exempting deputy col- 
lectors of revenue and deputy marshals. 

The Democrats must have more jobs, 
Jim. That is ail there is to it! The pres- 
sure is so great that the only way out is 
to break down the civil service whenever 
possible. Able and expert sleuths have 
canvassed every branch of the public serv- 
ice for places. They have } a up the 
Congressional Library—and you watch 
what they do to that institution! They 


| are after every little secretaryship and 


every other sort of little places. The spoils 
belong to the victors, but the victors out- 
number the spoils; so more spoils must be 
provided, even though a platform pledge 
and the civil service are spoiled in the 
operation, All that is to be concealed in the 
general hurrah, though. The Democrats are 
so pleased with themselves they are posing 
on every corner for the admiring plaudits of 
the populace. 

“Look at us!"’ they say. “‘We have in 
the short space of ten months placed on the 
statute books three of the greatest pieces of 
constructive legislation enacted since we 
have had a legislative history. We have 
enacted into law a true tariff bill, an in 


| come tax and a currency-reform bill; and 


we are largely and multitudinously 
stuff! Three cheers for us!” 

And it is all interesting and all deserved; 
but —— Take it from me, Jim, the aggre- 
gated Democrats in the Congress deserve 
about as much credit for all this legislation 
as boys who get their lessons in school. 
They had to! It isn’t a plural proposition, 
so far as the Democrats are concerned. It 
is singular. The man who passed all this 
legislation, who forced it through, who 
made Congress do what he wanted Congress 
to do—is Woodrow Wilson. 

The Democrats didn’t do it. A Demo- 
crat did it! Nobody knows yet whether 
he has done things for the country or things 
to the country; but, whatever the result, he 
is the person singular who is responsible 
W. Wilson, and none other 

Yours, knowing who is the bos 
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PROMINENT foreign automobile manufacturer was given 
the blueprints and detailed specifications of the 1914 
Overland and asked to figure out what the car could be 

sold for. 

After considerable figuring and calculating he reported that if 
the model were manufactured in Jarge lots of from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred cars a year, it could be sold for approxi- 
mately $1500. 

Now note that he specified “1000 cars a year” as large lots. 
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We make that many in a week! And there is the difference. 

This man was an excellent manufacturer, but accustomed to 
doing business on, what we call, a small basis. Our idea of small 
business was his idea of big business. 

Fifty thousand cars a year (our production) was beyond his 
limited conception. 

When we told him we could market the car for $950 he said it 
was a mechanical impossibility; inferred we were crazy. 

A good many people are like this foreign manufacturer. 
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| are likely to recover healt 


of turning the rifle on himself, he ran out to surrender our amusements. We want to 


into the street, with chattering teeth, calling 
for help. 

This tragedy was absolutely the result 
of economic conditions, for the man was a 
hardworking and intelligent fellow, who 
could not find employment and who went 


| off his head from lack of nourishment. 


Now “I put it to you,” as they say in the 


| English law courts, how much of a personal 
| sacrifice would you have made to prevent 
| this tragedy? What would that little East 
| Side Jewess’ life have been worth to you? 
| She is dead. Well, how much would you 


have done to preserve her life? 
By this last consideration I prevent you 


| from dodging the answer by saying she was 


probably better off dead anyhow. You see, 


| you might have said that, brutal as it 


might sound, rather than admit that you 
would not have parted with five hundred 
dollars to save that woman’s life. Five 
hundred dollars? Let me tell you that you 
would not voluntarily have given up smok- 
ing cigars for one year to avoid that trag- 
edy! Of course you would if challenged to 
do so. If the fact that the killing could 
be avoided in some such way or at a certain 
price, and the discrepancy between the cost 
and the value of the life were squarely 
brought to your particular attention, you 
might and probably would do something. 
How much is problematical. 

Let us do you the credit of saying that 
you would give five hundred dollars—and 
take it out ofsomeothercharity. But what 
if you were given another chance to save a 
life for five hundred dollars? All right; 
you will save that too. Nowa third! You 

esitate. That will be spending fifteen 
hundred dollars—a good deal. Still you 
decide to do it. Yet how embarrassing! 
You find an opportunity to save a fourth, 
a fifth—a hundred lives at the same price! 
What are you going to do? 

We all of us have such a chance in one 
way oranother. The answer is that, in spite 


| of the admonition of Christ to sell our all 


and give to the poor, and the rest of His 


| teachings as contained in the Sermon on 


the Mount, you probably, in order to save 


| the lives of persons unknown to you, would 
| not sacrifice a single substantial material 
| comfort for one year; and that your im- 

pulse to save the lives of persons actually 


brought to your knowledge would diminish 
and fade away in direct proportion to the 


| necessity involved of changing your present 


luxurious mode of life. 


A Gown for a Life? 


Do you know any rich woman who would 
sacrifice hér automobile in order to send 


| convalescents to the country? She may be 
| a very charitable person and in the habit 


of sending such people to poo where they 

; but, no matter 
how many she actually sends, there would 
always be eight or ten more who could share 


| in that blessed privilege if she gave up her 


motor and used the money for that purpose. 
Yet she does not do so and you do not do 
so; and, to be frankly honest, you would 


| think her a fool if she did. 


What an interesting thing it would be if 
we could see the mental processes of some 
one of our friends who, unaware of our 
knowledge of his thoughts, was confronted 
with the opportunity of saving a life or ac- 
complishing a vast good at a great sacrifice 
of his worldly possessions! 

Suppose, for instance, he could save his 


| own child by spending fifty thousand dol- 
| lars in doctors, hospitals and nurses. Of 


course he would do so without a momert’s 
hesitation, even if that were his entire 
fortune. But suppose the child were a 
nephew. We see him waver a little. A 
cousin—there is a distinct pause. Shall he 


| pauperize himself just for a cousin? How 


about a mere social acquaintance? Not 
much! He might in a moment of excite- 
ment jump overboard to save somebody 
from drowning; but it would have to be a 
dear friend or close relative to induce him 
to go to the bank and draw out all the money 
he had in the world to save that same life. 

The cities are full of lives that can be 
saved simply by spending a little money; 
but we close our eyes and, with our pocket- 
books clasped tightly in our hands, pass by 
on the other side. Why? Not because we 
do not wish to deprive ourselves of the 
necessaries of life or even of its solid 


play and not to work. That is what we are 
doing, what we intend to keep on doing, 
and what we plan to have our children do. 
Brotherly love? How can there be such 
a thing when there is a single sick baby 
dying for lack of nutrition—a single con- 
valescent suffocating for want of country 
air—a single family without fire or blankets? 
Suggest to your wife that she give up a din- 
ner gown and use the money to send a 
tubercular office boy to the Adirondacks 
and listen to her excuses! Is there not some 
charitable organization that does such 
things? Has not his family the money? 
How do you know he really has con- 
sumption? Is hea good boy? And finally: 
“Well, one can’t send every sick boy to the 
country; if one did there would be no 
money left to bring up one’s own children.” 
She hesitates—and the boy dies perhaps! 


The Scant Charity of the Rich 


Our altruism, such as it is, has nothing 
abstract about it. The successful man does 
not bother himself about things he cannot 
see. Do not talk about foreign missions to 
him. Try his less successful brother—the 
man who is not successful because you can 
talk over with him foreign missions or even 
more idealistic matters; who is a failure be- 
cause he will make sacrifices for a principle. 

It is all a part of our materialism. Real 
sympathy costs too much money; so we 
try not to see the miserable creatures who 
might be restored to health for a couple 
of hundred dollars. A couple of hundred 
dollars? Why, you could take your wife to 
the theater forty times—once a week dur- 
ing the entire season—for that sum! 

Poor people make sacrifices; rich ones 
do not. There is very little real charity 
among successful people. A man who 

wasted his time helping others would never 
get on himself. It will, of course, be said in 
reply that the world is full of charitable 
institutions supported entirely by the pros- 
perous and successful. That is quite true; 
but it must be remembered that they are 
small proof in themselves of the amount 
of real self-sacrifice and genuine charity 
existing among us. 

Philanthropy is often the occupation of 
otherwise ineffective people, or persons 
who have nothing else to do, or of retired 
capitalists who like the notoriety and 
laudation they can get in no other way. 
But, even with philanthropy to amuse him, 
an idle multimillionaire in these United 
States has a pretty hard time of it. He is 
generally too old to enjoy society and is 
not qualified to make himself a particularly 
agreeable companion, even if his manners 
would pass muster at Newport. Politics is 
too strenuous. Desirable diplomatic posts 
are few and the choicer ones still require 
some dignity or educational qualification 
in the holders. There is almost nothing 
left but to haunt the picture sales or buy 
a city block and order the construction of 
a French chateau in the middle of it. 

I know one of these men intimately; in 
fact I am his attorney and helped him make 
a part of his money. At sixty-four he 
retired—that is, he ceased endeavoring to 
increase his fortune by putting up the price 
of foodstuffs and other commodities, or by 
driving competitors out of business. Since 
then he has been utterly wretched. He 
would like to be in society and dispense a 
lavish hospitality, but he cannot speak the 
language of the drawing room. His opera 
box stands stark and empty. His house, 
filled with priceless treasures fit for the 
Metropolitan Museum, is closed nine 
months in the year. 

His own wants are few. His wife is a 
plain woman, who used to do her own 
cooking and, in her heart, would like to do 
it still. He knows nothing of the esthetic 
side of life and is too old to learn. Once a 
month, in the season, we dine at his house 
with a mixed company in a desert of dining 
room at a vast table loaded with rosetrees 
in full blossom. The peaches are from South 
Africa; the strawberries from the Riviera. 
His chef ransacks the markets for pheas- 
ants, snipe, woodcock, Egyptian quail and 
canvasbacks. And at enormous distances 
from each other—so that the table may be 
decently full—sit, with their wives, his 
family doctor, his clergyman, his broker, 
his secretary, his lawyer, and a few of the 
more presentable relatives—a merry party! 














The Most 


Satisfactory Drive for a 
Motorcycle Speedometer 


HE front wheel is the place for 

driving a Motorcycle Speedom- 

eter. This wheel does not slip, 
as does the back wheel, and there is 
no false mileage recorded in “tuning 
up,” as this wheel does not turn in 
“tuning up.” This new Stewart Front- 
Wheel Drive is so designed and con- 
structed that all the spring, twist and 
jolt action that formerly threw front 
wheel drives out of « 
no effect whatever upon this 


Si fewart 


Motorcycle 
Speedometer 


In this new Stewart, the d 
through a rigid steel tube This tube supports 
the bracket that holds the ang intand hbre 
The bracket moves free on the 
of the front wheel, 


ommission has 


lrive chain operates 


le }0 
pinion. axle 
onseque ntly, takes up 
all the deadly spring fork action. 


and, ¢ 


This instrument is built on the famous mag- 
netic principle. Over 85% of all Spee« 
are built on this prince iple 


lomete rs 
This is the same 
magnetic princ iple that sold 1,000,000 Stewarts 
to automobile owners. 

We make a Rear-Wheel Drive Stewart 


which we know to be the best of its kind on 


the market. But we recommend the new 
Stewart with Front-Wheel Drive as more 


more durable, satisfactory and 


more practi al. 


accurate, more 
And the price — $12 —is the lowest priced 
magnetic speedometer ever made 
For sale by dealers e where. Have yours 
put 


If you are 


very 
on today. 

buying a new motorcyc le, see 
that it is equipped with a front drive Stewart. 
If you insist you can get it. 


Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation 


Factories: Chicago, Ill, Beloit, Wis. 


Branches: Atlanta Indianapolis Paris 
Boston Kansas City Philadelphia 
Buftalo London Pittsburg 
Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cleveland Minneapolis San Francisco 
Detroit New York 


And nearly 100 Service Stations 











And that 
lied for for 


is what he has striven, fought and 


hity years. 

Often he has told me of the early days, 
when he worked from seven until six, and 
then studied in night school until 
and of the later ones when he and his wife 
lived, like ourselves, in a Fourteenth Street 
lodging house and saved up to go to the 
theater once a month. As a young man he 
swore he would have a million before he 
died. Sunday afternoons he would go up to 
the Vanderbilt house on Fifth Avenue and, 
shaking his fist before the ornamental iron 
railing, whisper savagely that he would 
own just such a house himself some day 
When he got his million he was going to 
retire. But he got his million at the age 
of forty-five, and it looked too small; he 
would have ten—then he would stop! 

By fifty-five he had his ten millions. It 
was comparatively easy, I believe, 
to get it. But still he was not satisfied. 
Now he has twenty. But apart from his 
millions, his house and his pictures, which 
are bought for him by an agent on a Salary 
of ten thousand dollars a year, he 
nothing! I dine with him out of charity 

Well, recently this man has gone into 
charity himself. I am told he has given 
away two millions! He is a religious man. 
That is an exact tenth of his ieetune in 
this respect he has outdone most of his 
brother millionaires. However, he still 
has an income of over a million a year 
enough to satisfy most of his modest needs. 
Yet the frugality of a lifetime is hard to over- 


eleven; 


for him 


has 


come, and I have seen him walk home 
seven blocks—in the rain from his club 
rather than take a cab, when the same even- 


ing he was giving his dinner guests | pea hes 
that cost, in December, two dollars and 
seventy-five cents apiece 


Waat is Real Charity? 


The question is: How far have thos« 
millions made my clientacharitableman? I 


two 


confess that, so far as I can see, giving 
them up did not cost him the slightest 
inconvenience. He mereiy bought a few 
hundred dollars’ worth of reputation—as a 
charitable millionaire—at a cost of two 
thousand thousand dollars. It was—eom 
mercially—a miserable bargain. Only a 
comparatively few people out of the five 


million inhabitants of the « ity of New York 


ever heard of him or his Lying-in Hos- 
pital. Now thatit has been built and peopl 
are lying in it, he is no longer interested. I 


do not believe he actually got as much sat 
isfaction out of his two-million-dollar invest 
ment as he would get out of an evening at the 
Hippodrome; but who can say that he is 
not charitable? 
I lay stress on this matter of 
ause essentially the charitable man 
good man. And by good we mean 
; of value to others as contrasted w 
who is working, as most of us are, on 
his own prol He is the 


charity be- 
is the 
one who 
th one 
ly for 
t all the time man 
who is such an egoist that he looks on himself 
is a part of the whole world and a brother to 


the rest of mankind. He has really got an 
exaggerated ego and everybody else profits 
by it in consequence. 

He believes in abstract principles of 
virtue and would die for them; he recog- 
nizes duties and will struggle along, until 
he is a worn-out, penniless old man, to 
perform them. He goes out searching for 
those who need he Ip and takes a chance on 
their not being deserving. Many a poor 


hap has died miserably because some ric! 
man has judged that he was not deserving 
of help. 

With most of us a charitable impulse i 
ke the ripple made by a stone thrown into 
a pool—it gets fainter and fainter the 
farther it has to go. loes not 


} 


Generally it d 


go the length of a city block It is not 
enough that there is a starving cripple 
cross the way—he must be on your own 


to rouse any interest. When we 


doorstep 


invest any of our money in charity we 
want twenty Re ek a, ind we want 
it quarterly. We also wish to have a list of 
the stockholders made public. ¢ man who 


habitually 
after dinner will 
plate on Sunday an 
Samaritan. 

The truth of the matter is that whatever 
instinct leads us to contribute toward the 
alleviation of the obvious miseries of the 
poor should compel us to go further and 


smokes two thirty-cent cigars 
drop a quarter into the 
d think he is a g 


od 


prevent those miseries—or as many of 
them as we can—from ever arising at all. 
So far as I am concerned, the division 


of goodness into seven or more specilic Vir- 
tues is purely arbitrary. Virtue is generic. 
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known from the 
| »the Pacific —from the 
Canadian border to the Mexican 
frontier. | ) “ : 
| Adistinguishing fea of La- 
|. Preferenciais its mahogany brown ~ 
wrapper (genuine sold -fas ioneds 
broad leaf)—a tobaeco whith ha 
monizes with the fine Havana’ 
filler, producing a mellow, ful 
flavored cigar of distinct character 
_and individuality. 


The immense sale and con- 
stantly increasing demand for this 
brand is not only an indorsement 
fof its unvarying quality, but it is 

positive, proof that the fully’ 
rmatured (Mahogany) wrapper is, 
after all, the sweetest. 
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Made in a variety of shapes (as 
cated) at 3 for 25q—.10c— 2 for 25c. 


Also two$¢! shapes. 
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5. Victorias ~ , 
6. Panetelas” | nN 
| 7. Club House ©» f 
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J 9. New Cperas © . #1 
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The correspondence of 
the nation’s Big’ Business 


is dictated to the 


DIC TAPAVNE 


| mate relations with my family or friends, 


HE same shrewd busi- 

ness brains that have made 
these trade marks famous have 
been prompt to recognize the 
worth of the Dictaphone. 
The Dictaphone is in daily use 
by the men who control and 
direct these vast enterprises. 


ARMOUR i5* COMPANY 


**We would no more think of doing without the 
Dictaphone than we would of doing without the 
Yale & Towne. 





telephone. LOOK FOR THE NAME 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


**They have more than paid for themselves wher- 


ever used.”’— Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 














**Your Dictaphones have just about doubled the 
working capacity of this Department.’’— American 
Writing Paper Company. 





**Six months’ experience with $0 Dictaphones finds 
us thoroughly convinced that from the standpoint of 
economy and efhciency they are indispensable. Our 
correspondence is on its way hours earlier.’’— George 
E. Keith Company. 


**We have found the Dictaphone of great value 
in handling our large correspondence.’’— Cunard 


Steamship Company, Lid. 


**Our experience with the Dictaphone has clearly 
demonstrated that this method of dictation and tran 
cription is a valuable factor in the well organized 
office.”’—Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 


**We switched from the old stenographic method 
to the use of the Dictaphone in one day, which speaks 
well for the ease with which the Dictaphone can be 
taken up rhe Dictaphone is a great time 
money Armour & Company. 


and 
saver.”” 


And so on all through our letter files, rail- 
road letters and every other kind of Big- 
Business letters — for the full value of the 
Dictaphone is for every office where letters 
are written and for every man who has let- 
write. Wherever time-saving is 
important, wherever system is established, 
wherever a typewriter is employed, the 
Dictaphone is as indispensable as the tele- 
phone. Demonstration in your own office 
on your own work. 


ters to 


THE DICTAPHONE 


b Gr hopoh 





Distributors) 
New York 


Company, Sole 


Box 169, Woolworth Bldg., 


Stores in the principal cities Dealers everywhere 


“Your Day's Work "—a book we 
should like to send you 


Official dictating 
machine of the 


Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 





| all after the 


| allowed to participate. 
| point of view is so obviously the best policy 


| they 


EVENING POST 


There is no fundamental difference between 
honesty, justice and chastity. man is 
eithergenerous ormean— unselfish or selfish. 
The unselfish man is the one who is willing 
to inconvenience or embarrass himself, or 
to deprive himself of some pleasure or profit 
for the benefit of others, either now or 
hereafter. 

By the same token, now that I have 
given thought to the matter, I confess that 
I am a selfish man—at bottom. Whatever 
generosity I possess is surface generosity. 
It would not stand the acid test of self- 
interest for a moment. I am generous 
where it is worth my while—that is all; 
but, like everybody else in my class, I have 
no generosity so far as my social and busi- 
ness life is concerned. I am willing to 
inconvenience myself somewhat in my inti- 
because they are really a part of me—and, 
anyway, 
or another, 
to me. 

Once outside my own house, however, I 
am out for myself and nobody else, how- 
ever much I may protest that I have all the 


in even greater inconvenience 


| civic virtues and deceive the public into 


thinking I have. What would become of 


| me if I did not look out for my own interests | 
| in the same way my associates look out for | 


theirs? I should be lost in the shuffle. 


The rules of the big game are the same | 
amphitheater. | 


as those of the Roman 
There is not even a pretense that the same 
code of morals can obtain among corpora- 


tions and nations as among private indi- | 


viduals. Then why blame the individuals 
It is just a question of dog eat dog. We are 
bone. 


Morals Supplanted by Manners 


| I admit, however, that though I usually 
act from selfish motives I should prefer to 
| act generously 


if I could do so without 
financial loss. That is about the extent of 
my altruism, though I concede an omni- 


present consciousness of what is abstractly 


but 
this 


right and what is wrong. Occasionally, 
very rarely, I even blindly follow 
instinct irrespective of consequences. 


There have been times when I have been, 


genuinely self-sacrificing. Indeed I should 
unhesitatingly die for my son, my daugh- 
ters—and probably for my wife. I have 
frequently suffered financial loss rather 


| than commit perjury or violate my sense 
| of what is right. 


I have called this sense an 
but I do not pretend to know 
Neither can I explain its origin. 


instinct, 
what it is. 


If it is anything it is probably utilitarian; | 
It is theoretical | 


but it does not go very far. 
rather than practical. I 
rather than morals. 
honest, 
rules of the game I play. 

If I were caught cheating I should not be 
Honesty from this 


have manners 


that I have never yet met a big man in 
business who was crooked. Mind you, 
they were most of them pirates—frankly 
flying the black flag and each trying to 
scuttle the other’s ships; but their word 
was as good as their bond and they played 
the game squarely, according to the rules. 
Men of my class would no more stoop to 


| petty dishonesties than they would wear 


soiled linen. The word “lie”’ is not in their 
mutual language. They may lie to the 
outside public—I do not deny that they 
do— but they do not lie to each other. 

There has got to be some basis on which 
can do business with one another 
some stability. The spoils must be divided 
honestly. Good morals, like good manners, 
are a necessity in our social relations. They 
are the uncodified rules of conduct among 
gentlemen. Being uncodified, they are ex- 
ceedingly vague; and the Court of Public 
Opinion that administers them is apt to be 
not altogether impartial. It is a “‘respecter 
of persons. 

One man can get away with things that 
another man will hang for. A Jean Valjean 
will steal a banana and go to the Island, 
while some rich fellow will put a bank in his 
pocket and everybody will treat it 
joke. 

So long as a man conducts himself agree- 
ably in his daily intercourse with his fellows 
they are not going to put themselves out very 
greatly to punish him for wrongdoing that 
does not touch their own bank accounts or 
that merely violates their private ethical 
standards. Society is crowded with people 
who have been guilty of one detestable act, 
have got thereby on Easy Street and are 
living happily ever after. 


not to do so'would result, one way | 


Fundamentally I am | 
because to be honest is one of the | 
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One cup 
Flour 

One Egg 


One cup 





The Popover—the Recipe 
The 


“Wear-Ever” 
Pan 


an egg beater until 
appear. Pour into 
Aluminum Muffin Pan. 


EAT with 
bubbles 
“Wear-Ever" 


Bake without turning the pan. Figure 
on less than the usual baking time, 
aluminum gets hot 
more quickly and stays hotter than 


bec ause ware 


other ware — heats evenly all over, so 
every cake in the pan bakes at the 
same time and you have puffy, brown, 
crusty popovers. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils cut down labor 
and time and money so fast that if 
you once use one, you : ill soon have 
a whole “ Wear-Ever” That 
is why we want to send you this one- 
quart Lipped Saucepan for only 30 
cents in stamps. (Canadian stamps 
accepted.) 


kite hen. 


Replace utensils that wear out 

with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever"’ 
W rite for booklet, “* The Wear-Fver 
Kitchen”’ which explains how to 


improve your « ook ing. 





THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 18, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd. Vesente, Ontario 


Please send = prepaid, sample one-quart “ Wear-Ev 
Saucepan, for which | enclose 30 cents in stamps (30c)— 
money to be refunded if I'm not satished 
Name 
Address 


l buy coo oking ware 
of (Dealer's Name) 











If you are using 
wooden pencils 


we Can guarantee a saving in your 
pencil account of 15 to 33% of its 


present volume. We are ready to 
prove this to you in black and white 
isking you to purchase a singl 

We make this strong statement advisedly 
because we know that efhcient purchasing 
agents and high executives will write and 
— “ae prove it.”* 


Ask 


be fore 


pencil 


yme on and 





as a 





Convenient 
Economical 


*encils specially imprint 
advertising p 


LaisoH HE, 


UTPOse 
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and keep your complexion 


always) attractive by using 


| Ainds 


HONEY AND ALMONO 


Cream 


to reme mber that this non- 


I meet constantly fifteen or twenty mer 
who have deliberately married women for 
their money—of course without telling 
them so. According to our professed prit 
ciples this is—to say the least— obtaining 
money under false pretenses--a crime 
under the statutes. These men are now 
millionaires. Had they not married in this 
fashion they could not have earned fifteer 
hundred dollars a year; but everybody 
goes to their houses and eats their dinners 

The Christian virtue practiced wit} 
most enthusiasm is that of charity toward 
others— of not judging too harshly thosewho 
may sometime be of use to us 

On the contrary 
discover surprising vit } ) i 
promising people. There are always exter 
uating circumstances. Indeed, in those rare 
instances where, in the case of a rich man, 
the social chickens come home to roost, it 
an injustice that he should 
suffer when so many 
for their misdeeds. 


we are more like 





seems almost 


others go scot-free 


The Camels Society Swallows 


There is a shining example of this in the 
case of a well-known young man of excellent 
family who married a girl for her money, 
used it lavishly to feather his political nest, 
neglected her while she lived, and on her 
death inherited most of her fortune and 
immediately married again. He is suave, 
agreeable and prepossessing; but the concat 
enated evidences of his cold blood have re 
sulted in the refusal of society to receive him 
ind his new wife. 

He is no better and no worse than several 
hundred others who are like him in every 


|7 grea spies de cal hee , toilet respect, save that they are not quite so 
necessity in thousands of refined homes conspicuous. Yet they are received, while 
hroughout the world \pply just he is not; they are accepted in spite of their 
enough to moisten the skin, morning pasts, while he is rejected. Why? Not be 

| j } cause he is worse than the rest, but because 
and might, also on returning indoors 


| Follow other simple directions m_ the 
booklet, which will assure a fine, soft 
skin that will be clear, fresh and free 
from blemishes We 
antee Hinds Cream not td grow hair 


positively guar 


It is pure and harmless 

Selling everywhere, « ard by ub 
eipt { price Hi is (Cream in bottl 

‘) Hinds Cold Créam in tubes, 25 Do 


his first wife’s family have made it known 
that anyone w ho is for him is against them. 
They have declared war on him openly; and 
as they, too, are rich and powerful, society 
has found it easier to line up with them 
instead of accepting him, as it otherwis« 
undoubtedly would. 

He does not deserve to be received, it is 
true; but there is no reason why an example 
should be made of him when there are so 
many others equally undesirable on whom 
the sun of society continues to shine. Yet 








The Story of the 


JR not take a substitute: insist he and his new wife are held up to scorn, 
on | ipon HINDS a and his past conduct is den unced with , 
es pes wil be semi you es aay | | Heat by: people who every day of their lives ’ 
ae, stamp to pay postag entertain othe rs ne worse. There is no XO C ‘ i] _ y u mM 
justice init. Society has no conscience, and X 
A. S. HINDS whatever it has as a age is usually c 
227 West St., Portland, Maine b stimulated only by motiv of personal 
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GATCH & COMPANY 
(Continued from Page 11) 


So far I had no cash expense whatever. 
Under the terms of the lease my rent did 
not begin until November first. My goods 
were delivered free at my store. My organ- 
ization, comprising six girls and one boy, 
had not yet reached a payday. 

I had sixty-five hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods in all—cost price. Deducting the 


| five thousand dollars’ worth, which would 
| not worry me for a whole year, I had fifteen 


hundred dollars in bills confronting me on 
sixty-day datings—that is, the dates of the 
bills were set ahead two months. This really 
meant two months and a half, for I arranged 
to have all my bills figured from the first 
day of the month following their receipt at 
my store. Therefore | had fifteen hundred 
dollars coming due December first. During 
the first month there were some small items 
to meet— paper, twine, and so on; but these 
did not aggregate a hundred dollars. 

I had done no advertising except in my 
show-window. Here I had indulged freely 
in cards that I wrote myself. Many thou- 
sands of people had read those cards as they 
passed to and from the elevated railroad 
station, close to my store. There is strategy 
in location—always remember that. With 
a poor location disaster would have over- 
taken me very quickly; so this site, passed 
and repassed by so many of my prospective 


} customers, was worth real advertising in- 


deed. I had seen it from the beginning—so 
had my wholesale backers. 

I was very nervous on the morning of my 
opening and I had my little organization 
marshaled before seven o'clock. The store 


| was a tiny affair—twenty-five by some fifty 


feet; and I confess I did feel misgivings 


| when I stood there like a stage manager 
| waiting for the lifting of the curtain on a 


new production. 

I am not advising other men to do what I 
did and start in business without capital. 
I do not tell you this story for emulation 
altogether. I tell it because it is my his- 
tory—the things I did. But there is a good 
deal of misconception in the business world 
concerning the relative value of capital. 
Capital is commonly put at the top of the 
requirements and made the factor of para- 
mount importance. You can see how in my 
case it was the factor of the least importance. 


Some Business Arithmetic 


In many kinds of business it would have 
been impossible to start as I did; and of 
course I am talking now of small enter- 
prises only—I am addressing average men, 
not captains of big industry. But I think 
my experience shows how grit and the 
careful laying of intelligent plans may ac 
complish things usually considered quite 
impossible. 

And yet I knew that I was working very 
close to the edge of a precipice. I was 
simply feeling my way ahead of me—and I 
was worried. Had I made any mistake in 


| my calculations? Had I omitted to allow for 


some contingency that might loom up sud- 
denly before me—unexpected—and block 
my path? Had I overestimated the quan- 
tity of goods that would go over my counters 
during the coming twelve months? If I had 
done any of these things I might expect 
disaster. With a feeling of apprehension 
impossible to set aside, I looked back on the 


| calamitous career of Maynard, Goodacre & 


Gatch with all its stupendous blunders, 
and I wondered whether I had really learned 
my lesson. 

Before I tell you what happened on that 
opening day I want to touch briefly on some 
of the arithmetic of the business. I am sure 
it will not bore you, for it was the very 
backbone of the enterprise I was fashioning. 

My estimated first year’s sales of twenty 
thousand dollars formed the pivot on which 
I based all my calculations. My forecast of 
the various expense items was as follows: 

The rent was a known and positive fac- 
tor—twelve hundred dollars, less free rent 
for a month and a half to November first, or 
one thousand and fifty dollars. Payroll ex- 
pense, including help of all kinds except my 
own services, | set at twelve per cent of 
the sales, or twenty-four hundred dollars. 
The cost of light could be estimated con- 


servatively at one and a half per cent, or | 


three hundred dollars. Shrinkage—in which 
I included shoplifting losses, the possible 


stealings of clerks, markdowns, and the | ! 


usual loss in cutting goods over-measure- | 


ment—went in at three per cent, or six hun- | + 


dred dollars. I allowed six hundred dollars | 
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more for general expense, in which were 
included supplies, teiephone, insurance 
slight alterations, and the like. 

In discussing the matter of outgo wit! 
my friend Sims, the wholesaler, I had ex 


pressed my determination to win if mathe 


matical calculation and mathematical living 
would do it. 
“IT mean to put my personal expense 


also on an arithmetical basis,” I said 
“The days of my reckless extravagance ar 
over—those days when I was a gay young 
buyer for the Keystone department store 

1 look back in some ar 
way I squandered my e 
to work and live on percen 
when a man does that the value of a dollar 


takes on a different aspect altogether.” 







tages now; 


‘Business is a matter of correct propor- 
tions,”” he returned. “* No man can hope t« 
succeed until he has mastered the study o 
proportions. And I tell you, Gatch, a man’s 
personal life and expense must be figure 


into those proportions 





otherwise the 
What 


good does it do to work out all the niceties 


whole scheme is thrown out of joint. 


of percentages at one’s store or factory and 
then allow the cook at home to slide half the 
groceries in the pantry into the refuse pail? 
No, you've got to keep a rigid check on the 
cook, and on your cigars, and on your 
wife’s hat.” 

‘Luckily, perhaps, I have no wife,” I 
answered; “‘but, even if I had, I believe 
I could put this thing through. If she were 
the right sort of wife she would work out 
the household expense in harmony with my 
ges. But since | have full 
control of my personal life, Mr. Sims, and 
of my store too 1 mean to make the former 
a mere adjunct—a sort of department—of 


the latter. I have set fifteen dollars a week 


store perce nt 













as the limit of my drawing account the first 
year. That will aggregate seven hundred 
d eighty dollars, and I'll consider that a 
fixed item of the store expense 
Most men are more or less egotistical 
when they 


times as 


set about such things, and some 
en twist of fortune will change 





the lace o ntages In a most amaz 
ing manner shrewdest man cannot 


prevent the development of u 





looked-for 


te: the} 


events; the vest he can dois to guard agair 
them to his utmost ability. In my ow: 
career things deve lope d that showed me 





in a way that was melodramatic—what a 


feeble force a man is, with all his cunning, 


in the resistless sweep of the world. 


Cutting Corners Closely 


Howe ver, you see how I estimated my ex 
pense, and if you will add the various items 
you will find the aggregate to be fift, 
seven hundred and thirty dollars. Some 
merchants will tell you that this 

that I should have put 
of twenty per cent of the estimated pro 


h would have | 





cessive 





spective sales, which rought i 
within four thousand dollars. Of course I 
concede that expense ratios vary according 


’ 


to location and conditions, and that some 





merchants can go far under tv per 
cent; but I was feeling my way, y, and 
playing safe, as it seemed to me. The ex 





penses I allowed for in advance aggregated 
mey I 
expected to take in over the counters. 
Even at that, though, I could see my way 
out— provided I did really sell goods to the 
extent of twenty thousand dollars. These 


nearly twenty-nine per cent of the m¢ 





goods would cost me about at 
the selling price—or, say, thirteen thousand 
three hundred and thirty-four dollars. Add 


dG less tha 


to that my estimated expense of fifty-seven 
hundred and thirty dollars and you have 
nineteen thousand and sixty-four dollars 
the total I should have to pay out And, 
since I should take in twenty thousand do 
lars, I should have a surplus of $936. Thus, 


starting without capital, Ishould maker 
} 


ty- ‘ 


living, pay for my goods, and 
1 


e able oO 


to Joshua 


pay some thir g on my debt 
Meiklejol n. 
Meantime, of course, 


goods and put them on my shelves to go 


I would buy other 


into my second year’s calculations; but for 
the sake of illustration I am giving you one 
year only, as if it were a completed thing 
by itself. 

You see, the all-important thing these cal- 
culations showed me was the cheerful truth 
that I could pay off— well within the pre 
scribed limit—the original five-thousand 
dollar stock sold me at one year’s time 

A little later on I am going to tell you 
just how I laid out my departments finar 
cially; but for the moment let me return to 
the thread of my story on that September 


morning when | stood ready to make my 
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EVENING POST 


bow as a star in my new drama. I did feel 
that it was well staged; but, nevertheless, 
it was an anxious moment. 

I well remember what a beautiful morn- 
ing it was—the gods of commerce were pro- 
pitious! The air was soft, with just a touch 
of autumn in it, and the sun shone benignly. 
The streets were lively with people and the 
roar of the elevated trains made music I 
liked. Then up the street the savage chatter 
of the steam riveter kept assuring me of 
success—for it meant more people. 

Ateight o’clock—on the instant 
my hand. 

‘All ready!’ I said to my little group of 
employees, who stood in their plac es back 
of the counters. “All ready! We're off!” 

Then I turned the key in the door and 
swung it wide open. 

To the world at large the opening of my 
tiny store did not seem at first to be an 
event of any For ten or fif- 
teen minutes on that September morning I 
stood in my doorway and watched the peo- 
ple hurrying to the elevated trains—and not 
a person came into the store. Now and 
then some man or woman would glance up 
at the sign, which at that time bore the 
inscription, Philip Gatch, Drygoods and 
Notions, but it made no impression. In 
spite of myself a queer sense of panic and 
discouragement came over me. 

I shook this feeling off, however, and 
tepped outside tosurvey my show-window. 
Just then a young woman came along wheel- 
ing a baby carriage. From her garb I saw 
he was a nurse. I noticed also that she 
paused and glanced into my store and 
seemed to hesitate. 

“Madam,” I said, 
very welcome inside. 
it in for you?” 


I raised 


consequence, 


“baby carriages are 
Will you let me wheel 


Babies Checked at the Door 


She surrendered without a protest, and 
down the aisle we marched in some state 
the nurse and I together, with the baby 
ahead of us waving its arms and crowing 
loudly. At the notion counter the nurse 
made some trivial purchase, which I sold 
her myself. Then, as I escorted her out I 
said as politely as I could: 

‘Madam, you have done me the great 
honor of becoming my first customer. I 
wish to send this baby a present. Will you 
give me its name and address?”’ 

The name she gave was a prominent one, 
and I discovered that the baby’s father was 
a well-known New York lawyer. After 
ward he became a distinguished Congress- 
However, the fact of most immediate 
im portance to me was the decided hit I 

had made with this nurse; and it did not 
take me long to discover that when a mer- 
chant makes friends of a nurse and child he 
does more than this—he makes customers 
of the whole family. 

I have told you what a perfect September 
morning it was; and it seemed to meas if all 
the nursemaids and babies in New York 
were parading up and down my street. 
Many mothers, too, were wheeling their 
infants themselves. My experience with 
my first customer gave me an inspiration. 
I was rather expert at card-lettering, and 
now I wrote a large placard— Babies care- 
fully guarded while you do your shopping! 
This card I hung outside; and I put one of 
my salesgirls on the sidewalk in cap and 
apron. 

It was not long before we had a group 
of half a dozen baby buggies out there, and 
people began to stop and iook the collection 
over with some curiosity; but it was not 
until afternoon that the rush really set in. 
By three o’clock we had twenty — out 
there on the sidewalk, and I had to call in 
my salesgirl and hire an outsider to play 
the part of nurse. At times there was a 
crowd of several hundred people gathered 
about this baby show, curious to anes what 
it was all about. 

The crowd was not all outside, though, 
by any means. When I closed my store at 
ten o'clock that night I counted my cash 
and found I had a little over six hundred 
dollars! I was away up in the clouds that 


man. 
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night. Success seemed assured; but I was 
not unmindful of the difficulties that lay 
ahead of me. 

I put the money in the little safe Ed- 
monds had bought; but after I shut the 
doors and had turned the combination I 
changed my mind and opened it again. I 
did not have much confidence in that safe 
and I decided to take the money home with 
me. I was alone in the store when I trans- 
ferred the currency and the bulk of the 
coin to my pockets, but I felt no nervous- 
ness until after I had locked the store door 
and turned my steps toward my sister's 
house 

Two men were standing under the ele- 
vated station structure in the deep shadow, 
and as I passed them I saw they were 
watching me. It was so dark under tl 
iron stairway that I could not see their fea 
tures, but something in their attitudes 
made me wary of then instantly. 

I was unarmed and the bare 
of losing that six hundred dollars filled me 
with alarm. My first impulse was to go 
back to the store and return the money to 
the safe; but, as I glanced up and down the 
street and saw that it was quite deserted at 
the moment, save for these two men and 
myself, I decided not to put myself in 
such a trap. 

Consequently I walked along as if I had 
not seen them until I reached the corner. 
Here I oe ned, and the instant I was out 
their sight I ran with all 1 the apese I co 
muster until I gained the next block. T 
I paused for a moment to look “ s 
saw those two brutish figures standing 
the electric light by the 
watching me. 

I walked along rapidly, but kept a 
lookout behind; and ur 


possibility 


j 


elevated stat 


til I turned another 
corner I could see them stil! standing there 

I reached my sister’s house safely, but 
somewhat out of breath. 

My sister and her husband were anxious 
to know how I had mad 
ing day and I showed them my 
handful of money; but first I made 
that the window-shades were closely drawn 
and the doors bolted 

‘Tomorrow,’ I said, “I shall get 

volver! No sooner does a man 
on a little money than 
greedy and crafty fingers reaching out for it 
from every shadow; but the man who gets 
my money away from me tl 
have to reckon with brains and gunp: 
and lead!” 
I slept badly that night with the 
under my pillow; but the next morning, 
with the . ~ shining again, I felt inclined 
to laugh over my undignified run to escape 
a purely imaginary danger. Nevertheless, 
after I had opened an account at a neigh- 
boring bank and deposited my first day’s 
receipts, I dropped in at a hardware store 
near by and bought a pistol. It was the 
first thing I got with my new funds. 

Rather grotesque, I thought, that I, who 
had been penniless so long, should be arm 
ing myself after one day in business to 
safeguard my possessions! 


out on my ope! 
double 
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sure 


a Te- 
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get his hand 
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time will 
ywaer 
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The Danger Whistle 
HE latest device for detecting deadly 
gases in a coal mine is a whistle. Wi her 

the whistle is blown in the presence of gas 

it will give a tone different from its norma 
tone in pure air, and the difference 
great that any person can quickly lear: 
to distinguish it. The invention was made 
by some well-known German scientists of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute at Dahk 
who were called upon by Emperor Wilheln 
to devise some safe »guard after a recent 
great disaster. While it is being accepted 
in Germany as an efficient detector, it | 

been met with doubts in this country o1 

account of the failure 

once tried here, which seemed to give var 
tions in tone from other causes besides gas 
in the mine air. It has been worked out so 
carefully, however, that it is now gettir 
practical tests in many German mines. 
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of a sound detector 
































will start the stove and heat the water and 
wash the child. I'll give you alist if you've 
got a pencil and paper.” 

De Bernay left the room to return im- 
mediately with the desired articles. Cécile 
thought she saw a slightly ironical smile 
on his lips. Lady Audrey made out her list 
and gave it to him. De Bernay provided 
himself with two lanterns and a spiked 
walking stick; then went out without a 
word, slightly lifting his hat as he left the 
room. 

“Drat the man!” Lady Audrey ex- 
claimed as the door closed behind him. 
“His baby might be a mongrel pup for all 
he seems to care!” 

“Perhaps it is,”’ Cécile suggested. 

“I think, my dear,” said Lady Audrey, 
“that the less said on that point the bet- 
ter. Have you noticed the baby’s clothes? 
They are the sort one might expect to find 
on some fishing girl’s brat. And look at 
the crib! Save the word! De Bernay may 
have other reasons besides his te lephone for 
living out here—but there! Don't let us 
talk seandal.”” She frowned; then leaned 
over the improv ised crib to coo at the baby ° 
“Fancy his going down to mess about with 
his silly wires and leaving the child alone in 
this barn, with the fire out and the weather 
turning cold and raw! And the baby catch- 
ing smallpox— though, I must say, I’m not 
at all sure it is smallpox. The little fellow 
seems bright enough. Just the same, it was 
plucky of you to stick by me, my little 





aear 
““Nonsense!”’ answered Cécile. “I’m not 


alraia 


‘] know you're not. Neither is Edna. 
But I must say that I’m a bit disappointed 
in Dot. She was in a blue funk.” 

*You can’t blame her for that,” said 
Cécile. “ Dorott y's not like Edna and me. 


¢ 





I mean she’s p 


and has to think of he rself . 





ica 





alone in the world 





‘I know it I know it!” said Lady 
Audrey with a touch of impatience. “I 
don't blame her Now let's n to and 
start the stove and heat some water, and 


} 


get the child clean 
The two slipped off their jackets and set 
to work. The weather was growing rapidly 


colder and the interior of the cabin had 


become chilly and dam; Blasts of wind 
struck down through the chimney of the 
big fireplace in the central room and Lady 


Audrey suggested that it might be well to 
build a fire there also, to take the chill off the 


place. There was no lack of firewood, this 








consis g principally ot fat resinous pine 
and seasoned white birch, brought no 





doubt from the mainl 

Cécile soon 
hearth, when Lady At 
they perform the ablutions of the infant in 


the glow of its warm radiation. To this 








task they accordingly proceeded as soon as 
the water had been warmed; and, neither 
having much experience in such an under- 
taking, it was proceeding but slowly though 
to the apparent satisfaction of the small 
patient, when the door of the bedchamber 
was blown violently open and a blast of 
wind swept in. 

“Shut the door — quickly!” cried Lady 
Audrey, throwing a blanket over the child. 
Cécile sprang up and did so, observing that 
De Bernay must have carelessly neglected 
to latch the outer door of the kitchen and 
that the rain might be driving in. 

“Never ming that now!” snapped 
Lady Audrey, whose face and clothes were 
steaming in the intense heat from the fire. 
“‘Serve him right if the kitchen is flooded! 
If a cold draft were tc ike the child it 
might drive the rash in ar 
to be getting more 
think?” 

“Yes,” Cécile answered. ‘“‘It looks dif- 
ferent tov. The spots seem longer and 
redder, like when one scratches a mosquito 
bite. 

Lady Audrey turned the small, plump 
body on her knee. Dolly began to scratch 








ns 





it. Seen 





vigorously. 

“God bless me!” cried Lady Audrey 
suddenly. “I’m hanged if I don’t think 
the mite’s got hives!” 

“Or arash from eating fish, or something 
of the sort,”’ suggested Cécile. 

“Precisely!"’ answered Lady Audrey. 
““See here— where I’ve been drying it. The 
rash is spreading out into wales. Hives, 
my dear! Take my word for it! Nothing 
but hives! That brute De Bernay’s 
probably been feeding her tinned lobster 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO CECILE 


Continued from Page 21 


or some other filthy thing. Mercy! Did 
you ever know a fire to burn like that? One 
would think the wood had been drenched 
in paraffin! And the place is getting 
suffocating with smoke.” 

“It’s only the wind,”’ Cécile answered. 
“Just listen to it!” 

The roaring outside had indeed grown 
alarmingly thunderous, though somewhat 
disguised by that in the chimney and the 


violent crackling of the logs, which Cécile 


had piled on and which, being slightly 
damp from having been brought in from 
outside at noon, gave forth reports like 
musketry. But the smoke was growing 
almost insupportable. 

“Let us wrap up the baby and open a 
window,” said Lady Audrey. “The poor 
little thing is beginning to choke! Hives 
my word!—and all this fuss and feathers 
for nothing! But at least it’s comforting 
to know we did not shirk our duty ! What's 
that?” 

From the other side of the partition of 
the baby’s room had come a sudden crash, 
followed by an appalling roar and crackling. 
Then, as the horrified eyes of the two 
women rested wildly on the partition 
itself, they saw it bulge, bend and open ir 
two places, through which darted lurid 
tongues of flame. A blast of scorching air 
and heated fumes smote them in their 
laces, 

“My word!” cried Lady Audrey, spring 
ing to her leet. a rhe whole place 1 











ablaze!” 

She was quite correct. Not only was the 
house ablaze but the whole kitchen half of 
it was a roaring mass of flames. 

Choking and scrambling, the two ladies, 
with the baby in the arms of the elder, 
rushed to the door and out into the tem- 
pestuous night. 

A wild and lurid spectacle was presented 
to their startled eyes. The intense heat and 
high wind combined to form a vortex whic! 
carried the leaping flames and whirling 
firebrands high up into the air. The latter 
were even then lailing on the rool of the 
laboratory, which was of corrugated iro! 
and sluiced with mist and rain. But the 
blazing fragments were being likewise flung 
against its wooden sides, which had alre aqdy 
commenced to smoke and steam. 

“Ha’ mercy!” gasped Lady Audrey 
“It must have been that beast kitcher 
stove! I crammed it full of that tinder 
and when the door blew oF 


it off like a bomb. What the deuce are we 


en tne 


to say to the man? 

“The laboratory’s going too!” cried 
Cécile in an awed voice. “‘Look— the 
side’s already starting to blaze! 

Frightene d and fascinated, the two stood 
watching the havoc they had wrought 
The baby grew frightened at the vivid 
glare and began to cry. 

They were as near the house 
dared to go and 
one hundred yards from the laboratory, so 
that they did not feel the col 
lashed them mercilessly 


To make matters still worse, they had 





at a distance ol 


not had time to snatch up even a suit of 
oilers from the pegs on the wall, after 


the entrance of that wit! 


ering Diast, and 
their jackets had been left behind i tne 
bal 


'y 8 TOOT 


Audrey was the first to recover her 






co ire. 
we've jolly well gone and done 
, “ 

it Sald sne and 


l as there’s nothing mor 
to do we might as well clear out for the 
yacht. The child will be wet throug} 


instant 


Cé& ile was about to reply wher t} 
rang out from the moor behind them suct 
a bellow as seemed incapable of being 
produced by anything short of a din 


or diplodocus, or some other prehistoric 





monster. That which had so startled 
them in the afternoon when Jock had met 
his fate was the thin bleat of a newborr 
lamb in comparison. This roar defie 
that of the raging flames and detonating 
timbers, and so appalled the indomitable 
Lady Audrey that she might have dropped 
the baby had not Cécile snatched it from 
her arms. With a duplex shriek they 
turned and saw a terrifying figure bounding 
toward them from the swimming void 
of the windswept moor. It was that of a 
man, hatless, clad only in shirt and trou- 
sers; and as he leaped toward them the 
vivid reflection from the fire on his sod- 
den garments illumined his grotesque figure 
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150,000 Buicks 


are on the road today. Many have 
been in service for nine years. Many 
have records of over 100,000 miles. 


That is Buick Durability 


Buick is the car of Power, the car of 
Strength. The car of Speed, the car of Service. 


The Buick overhead valve motor is guaran- 
teed to produce more power than other types 
of the same size. 


30,000 Buicks sold last year show the in- 
creasing demand. 

This year with the Delco System of light- 
ing, cranking and ignition at no additional 
cost—the demand is still greater. 








Put in your orders now for 
early Spring delivery. If 
you wait, there will be many 3) 


ahead of you. 


Three sizes and six styles from $950 to 
$1985, but every one a Buick through and 
through — built and backed by the great Buick factory. 
Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. 

Send for interesting bulletin No. 16. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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in a demoniae way. 
he was beckoning to them wildly as he ran. 

“He’s mad!” cried Lady Audrey. “ Run, 
Cécile! Here—give me the child! The 
man’s gone off the hooks!” 

Cécile’s courage, however, which was 
of a far higher grade than that of the 
average girl, was utterly unable to cope 
with this last horror. Her knees wabbled 
under her and she could only stand star- 
ing at the approaching figure, clinging tc 
the child. Lady Audrey did not desert her. 
Lady Audrey’s most deeply planted in- 
stincts, sown of early generations of iron 
warriors, made it impossible for her to 
desert even a dog in a moment of vital 
danger. She had thought De Bernay odd, 
and now she was convinced that the 
destruction of his property and the fearful 
wildness of the spectacle had driven him 
for the moment off his head. What he 
might intend to do she could not conceive, 
though it did flash across her mind that 
it might be to pitch them into the flames; 
so she planted herself beside Cécile and 
waited, her strong, lithe body slightly 
crouched and her arms bent. 

She had not long to wait. 
upon them like a charging bull. His voice 
was coming in hoarse gasps and he ran 
unsteadily. As he closed in upon them, 
his arms thrust out as if to g-asp Cécile, 
Lady Audrey struck at his face. The blow 
landed with all of her weight, but De Bernay 
did not appear to feel it. Cécile still 
clinging to the shrieking baby, he gripped 
her with one arm and Lady Audrey with 
the other, then whirled about and started 
to drag them out across the moor away 
from the fire. Cécile shrieked and stum- 
bled, when De Bernay loosed his grasp of 
Lady Audrey and, picking up Cécile, began 
to run on stumblingly. ‘Cécile went limp 
in the clasp of his powerful arms, but she 
did not faint, and she managed to cling 
to the child. Lady Audrey, panting along 
at De Bernay’s side, was crying in a 
strangling voice: 

“What is it? Are you mad?” 

De Bernay did not answer; in fact, his 
labored breathing seemed to show that he 
was incapable of answering. For a hundred 
yards, two hundred—even more— they 
rushed on, until the glare of the fire became 
moderated. Then suddenly De Bernay 
pitched forward, and he and Cécile and 
the baby rolled over in the water-soaked 
gorse. 

“Lie down!” he 
same moment an 
curred. 
to sway 


De Bernay was 


panted; and at the 
awe-inspiring thing oc- 
The ground beneath them seemed 
and rock. There was a muffied, 
thundering report, and the laboratory 
building opened, blossomed and flowered 
like enormous firework. The corru- 
gated roof, incandescent from the terrific 
rose from its position, appeared to 
open out and expand as it mounted, then 
suddenly to crumple and drive away over 
the face of the cliff. Glowing objects show- 
ered about them like meteorites and the 
pulse of air tore away their breaths. 

“Ha’ mercy!” gasped Lady Audrey. 
“What was that?” 

“That, my dear madam,” panted De 
Bernay, “was a very thoroughly and 
expensively equipped laboratory for the 
manufacture, on a considerable scale, of 
the highest form of explosive known to 


science, 


some 


he at, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Al Bucket Line 


SEVENTY-FIVE-MILE ride in a 

bucket high in the air will soon be 
possible in the Himalayas. An aérial cable- 
way of that length—the longest in the 
world—is to be constructed, on the plans 
of a Canadian engineer, from the Punjab to 
the famous Vale of Kashmir. The rugged- 
ness of the country and the danger of rock- 
slides and landslips make a railroad track 
out of the question. 

Towers will be built nearly half a mile 
apart and a cable will carry steel cars loaded 
with three hundred or four hundred pounds. 
The cable will be in five-mile sections; but 
an arrangement has been adopted to auto- 
matically pass a car or bucket from one 
cable section to the next. Plenty of water 
power is conveniently at hand to develop 
electricity for hauling the buckets. 


They saw also that | 
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Westinghouse Electric Test is 
Your Guarantee 


OU—the ultimate consumer—come in contact with some of 


the many uses of electricity every hour of the day. You are 


vitally interested in having every piece of electrical apparatus In use 
in your home or office or shop give the best service. 


Every Westinghouse Electric motor, every meter, every electric cooking or 
heating device for household or industrial purposes, is thoroughly tested, and if it is 
found to have any faults or to consume more current than it should, it is rejected. 


Every piece of Westinghouse Electric It guarantees to you economy and 


apparatus, without regard to size or re- 
quirements, is set up and tested before 
shipment. These tests are conducted 
under conditions more severe than the 
intended service demands. 


These tests cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars every year. They make 
the Westinghouse Electric nameplate 
on any electrical apparatus a guarantee 
of long life and efficient service. 


It guarantees to you durability and 
satisfaction in household electrical de- 
vices and in motors driving labor-saving 
machines for all purposes. 


efhciency in motors and control appara- 
tus for all forms of industrial, mining and 
transportation work. 


lt guarantees to you that the ma- 
chinery that makes electric current for 
lighting your home, your office and your 
city will give good reliable service. 

Insist on getting goods with the 
Westinghouse Electric nameplate when 
you buy—for then you obtain goods 
proven by the Westinghouse Electric 
Test, and can be sure of their durability, 
reliability, economy and efficiency. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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The Greatest Enemy of Your Skin 


Think amoment! Do you so keep your skin 
that it can withstand this constant attack? 


N the care of your skin have 
you reckoned with the most 
powerful, the most persist- 
ent enemy it has—the 


outside enemy ? 


f you consult a specialist 
today skin 
trouble, he will first of all 
look to this outside enemy 
for its cause, 


about some 


12 
7 
fy 


Skin authorities are trac 
ing fewer and fewer troubles 
the blood—more and 
more to the direct lodgment 


to 


of bacteria and parasites in 


the skin. 

1 ———— 
| An old fogy 

idea exploded 

ses cl 


the famous old idea that 
are bad blood working out of the 
mistaken one. Except in 
boils are known to come from 
yacteria-infected hair follicle or cell. 


} For inst nce, 
i boil 
| ystem is a 
rare Cast 


} 
at 


Sere ————s Iti ) exaggeration to describe treets 
| When all lums from the bacterial point of 
streets are view, Bacteria everywhere 
| sume ihey are carried into the pores ol your 
kin with every particle of dust, soot 
and grime. They and 
produce their evil effects the moment the resistive powers 
of your skin are weakened. 


exist 





become active 


(eV 


1 . Really study it! Toooften 
| Examine we stand back from our 
i your skin mirrors, give our com 
| closely plexions a touch or 
“ two of the myst« 

riousart that lies 
im our vanity case ind congratu 
kins are 

never 
inspection 


Cope oe 


ourselves that 
look on. I 
under any ck 
than we doin ourown 1 


late 
you! to wt 
Can 
irrors, this 
method would be well and good. 


(,o to your mirror 
umine your skin closely 
oul the 

Are there 

that 
caly when you powder 


Is your skin colorless, sallow, 
textured or excessively 
oils Perhaps you will find that 
the only flaw is cons 


now; ex 
ind find 
in. 


pust condition tt is 


little rough places 


in it make your in look 


arse 


picuous nose 
pores 

lt is unnecessary for your skin 
to be in any of these conditions 
By leaving it pro 
viding the very best soil for the thriving of bacteria 


You can make 


your skin what you 


love to have tt! 


Weil 


~w, you are 


——S— — 


skin 
day, 


skin, 


Like the rest of your body, your 
Every 
in washing, you rub off dead 


j As this kin dies, new 


a 
|} Your skin | 
| is continually 

being rebuilt 


is continually changing. 


old forms. 
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Ry 
\ 1 


‘ y's 


shes 
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This is your opportunity to make your skin strong, 
healthy, active; to keep it so that it does not invite various 
disorders, but throws off the constant attack of the greatest 
enemy of your skin. 





In the books that noted skin author- 
ities have written, you will find this 
advice: the best way to keep the pores 
of your skin in a healthy, resistant 


The advice 
of skin 
specialists 
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condition is by proper cleansing with 
a soap carefully prepared to suit the 
nature of the skin. 


It was to meet the need for such a soap that John H 
Woodbury, after thirty years’ study and treatment of the 
skin, prepared the formula for his now famous Woodbury's 
Facial Soap. 





segin today to get the benefits of this 
soap for your skin. Tonight, just before 
retiring, wash with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap in the following way: With warm 
water work upa heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s in your hands. Apply it to your 
Phen with the tips of your fingers 
and palms of your hands work this cleansing, antiseptic 
lather into your skin. Distribute it thoroughly over your 
face, always with an upward and outward motion. Rins« 
with warm water, then with cold—the colder the better 
If possible, rub few with a 
piece ol ice 


How to make 
a marked 
improvement 
in ten days 











face. 


your tace flor a minutes 


This treatment with Woodbury’s is just 
what your needs. Use it every 
night, unless your skin should be- 
come too sensitive, in which 
case discontinue until this 
sensitive feeling disappears. 
In ten days or two weeks 
your skin will show a 
marked improvement. 


Use Woodbury’s reg- 
ularly thereafter in 
your daily toilet and 
keep your skin 
clear and fresh, 
free and healthy, that 
its insidious enemies 
invariably meet 
defeat. 

Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap costs 25c a cake. 
No one hesitates at 
the price after their 
first cake. Asa mat- 
ter of fact it is not ex- 
px nsive, for it is solid 
soap—all soap. It 
wears trom two to 
three times as long as 
ordinary soap. 


skin 


sO 


so 


lear off the illustration of the cake shown below and put 
it in your purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s and begin 
today to make your skin the resistant, attractive one you 
want it to be. 


you 


“v. 





Write for 
sample cake 
today 
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“iss 


the coupon on the right to 
lor 4 cents we will send a sample 
For 10c samples of Woodbury 

Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Write today to The Andrew 
Jergens Company, Dept. 2-B, Cincin 
ada, address The Andrew Jer Co., 


cake 


gen 


2-B, Perth, Ontario. 
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THE FOLLIES OF MRS. JOE 


Continued from Page 13 


“*T’ll take two or three extra for the boys,” 
said Old Man Jupp with his satyr’s leer. 





“Go as far as you e,”” encouraged the 
storekeeper eying him with marked dis- 
favor nevertheless. ‘‘ Not} ing sn all about 
Joe :” 

“Them’s the kind I watch out for,” said 
the old man. 

He sought out Sr ape. Snape was in a 
jovial mood. He had positive assurance 
that Joe had sold his hogs and the apple 
There would be the doctor and the 
ri tO pay and a hundred other 
comin’ out all right!” Snape 
weeks that followed there were 

lt: between the two, in 
which Kling, Bolsover and Wickham some- 
times joined. Sr ape, following Mr. Jup} ‘s 
generous example, had allowed two of Joe’s 





y } 
consult 





notes to go over. Joe was grateful; but his 
lace when he showed it in Fairfax looked 
more and more worried. His carriage was 
less erect and his walk dragged. 

Yet at home he showed no shade of con- 


cern. His eyes twinkled as humorously as 


ever and his subdued, chuckling laugh was 
perhaps even more frequent; for his small 
son had been phenomenally amusing from 
birth. New instances of two-months-old 
precocity happened daily; and Joe, dis- 


cussing them with Mrs. Joe, would begin to 








shake at his waist-line, from which seis- 
mic r s of mirth would work slowly up- 
rd is shoulders before they became 

a é 
rhe little tike! The little tike! Honey, 
do you reckon he'll forget me while I’m 


gravely enough, 


) to St. Joseph anc 





ought of prolonged ab- 


. la igh ed Mrs Joe. 


* one b dar- 





se two old wretches are 





nd Old Man Jupp? 


two clever fellows like 


them!” He stared at her with a reproach- 





returned. He Mw 
he got off the train, 





was aimost it 





one of the loung 





im as he nodded un- 
intance and returned 
replies to their curious 
night Snape mounted a 
to Old Man Jupp’s. 

Saturday came—the usual trading day 
for Tarkio. Joe Parsons loaded his butter 
crock and egg basket and a crate of chick 
ens into the wagon, and drove into town. 
It was a bleak morning. A light flurry of 


snow had powdered the roads and 





a Ssearch- 


i 
ing north wind was sweeping it in littie 


ariits and eaqdies. 








i ’ bout the stove. Pliny 
r was there, and Sile Kling, Orlando 
Wickham, the big, redbearded young Jupp 
ind Old Man Jupp. Byron Snape, a little 
apart, conversed with Johnny Rich, a 
habby little attorney from Mound City. 
As Joe entered eve ry face was turned toward 


him expectantly and a signi 


large gathering a 
‘ 





icant silence 
ensued 
Joe placed his butter crock on the coun- 
ter, went out and returned with his eggs. 
‘I've got them chickens ou 
Jim,” he observed. He ignored the store- 
j 


t at the back, 


*r’s kindly wink and gave the group 
look. “I'll be 
a while,”” he concluded, and 
walked quietly out again. 

‘Seems like he’s ketched on,”’ muttered 
Wickham. 


sent him word 


at the stove a troubie 


ound aiter 








} 


last night,” said Old 
Man Jupp, his greenish eyes sparkling with 
nalice 
The storekeepe r now shouldered into the 
» of them. 
ll ye what I think o” these yer 
” he began severely. 
‘Jim Allen,” interrupted Snape, “I 
ion’t try to run this yer store. Don’t you 
ry for to run my business—becus I aim to 








} 


t 
do it to suit myself, whether or no. 
Bolsover, who had been surveying the 
street from the window, announced that 
Joe was returning and the storekeeper ap- 
parently reconsidered his determination to 


free his mind. 


A minute later Joe appeared 





Old Man Jupp advanced and stopped 
at the cigar-case near the door. 
man’s thin lips were set in a grim lin 
“You got the word I sent you, Joe?” h 
asked. 
“Yes,” Joe answered haltingly; ‘‘! 





“Well, are you fixed to pay me up 
Jupp snapped. 

“Mr. Jupp,” stammered Joe, “I—I 
cert’n’y hain’t fixed right now. I allowed 


I'd ask you if I couldn’t stave you off o1 
this note—for a month, mebbe. I recko 






make a turn by that time.” 
‘Joe Parsons,” snarled Old Man Jupp 


“you couldn’t stave me off—not for five 





He raised his voice. 

“Come here, By ron! You, too, Ric 

The two came forward. Snape merely 
nodded to Joe’s conciliatory ‘Howdy 
Byron?” His face was almost expressior 
less. 

“I was tellin’ Parsons here that I wante: 
the balance of the three hundred dollars 
loaned him,” explained Old Man Jupp. ‘ 
need it an’ I don’t propose to wait for it 
He wants I should give him a mont 
time.” The old man laughed spitefully. 

“Well,” Joe sighed, “I reckon I'll have 
to sell suthin’—that’s all. The note hain't 
due for a week now anyway.” 

“It’s due right now!” Old Man Jupp 
shook a skinny forefinger at him. “If it 
ain’t paid I start proceedin’s on that second 
mortgage—that’s all.” 

“‘An’ while you're a-sellin’, Joe, you se!l 
enough to pay me too,” Snape broke in 
‘I’m in the same fix as Jupp. I want the 
balance of what’s comin’ to me. I let the 
last two notes go over—and what do you 
do? You go on spendin’ money, like you 
was ol’ Vanderbilt, for baby-buggies an’ a 





passel of foolishness there ain't no need of 
Keepin’ a hired girl right this minute! 
That’s all right; but if you can buy all 
them things you can pay me—else I fore- 
close on you. I want fifteen hundred dol 
lars on the last two intrust notes—that’s 
all. And now! 
Joe looked from one to the other in a 
helpless, bewildered way. 
1 cain’t do that,” he said 
“That mortgage has got a year to r 
Juy p's note ain't due.” 
You tell him,” Old Man Ju directed 
Rich 


- guess 





you didn’t read those mortgages 
over as keerful as you might, Mr. Parsons,’ 
said the attorney smoothly. ‘“‘There’s a 
clause providing that if the party of the 
second part shall at any time deem himself 
unsafe or insecure he may enter on and sell 
and dispose of said premises according to 
law. That would give Mr. Jupp or Mr. 
Snape the right to foreclose even if there 
had been no default in the payment ol the 
notes—that is, if they deemed themselves 


y 
y 








unsafe or insecure 

“I deem myse’f right smart thataway,” 
said Old Man Jupp. 

“Me too,” Snape chimed in. 

Joe looked round him. The private con- 
ference had become a mass-meeti! g 

“You int’rusted in this?” he asked Pli: J 
Bolsover. 

“‘A consid’able,”” Pliny answered, and a 
slight titter from the others greeted the 
reply. Young Jupp guffawed outright. 

“Listen, then—-doggone you! I hope it 
will do you good,” Joe flashed out. He 
turned to his implacable creditors. ‘‘Seems 
like you men is actin’ mighty cur’ous,”” he 
said. “‘I aim to pay you if you give me 
time. If you foreclose on me I stand to loss 
the two hundred I had, besides what I 
paid, if the land's bid in for the amount 
of the loans and costs. That hain’t right 
Them costs’ll be a consid’able.”’ 

“It'll be a lesson to you to hang on to 
your money,” said Wickham. 

There was a chorus of a} 
disregarded him 

*You-all let them mortgages run,” he 
begged. “I'll make some turn to meet your 
note, Mr. Jupp.” 

‘I'll loan you the money, Joe,”’ the store- 
keeper offered. “I'd do more if 1 wasn't 
kind o’ run right now.” 

“T’ll pay you your back intrust an’ keep 


y 








up my other payments,” Joe concluded, 


addressing Snape. “If you foreclose you'll 
lose the intrust on the rest of them notes 
You'd lose it even if I paid you now 
wouldn’t he?”” He turned to Attorne 
Rich, who smiled and nodded. 
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inish This 
tory for 
ourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was 

lonely. “Piggy”—you can im 

agine his kind—was waiting 

downstairs. He knew where 

champagne and music 

\. could be had. But 

that night she didn't 

go. That was Lord 

Kitchener's doing. 
But another night? 


O. HENRY 


tells about it in this story, with that full 





knowledge of women, with that frank facing 


of sex, and that clean mind that have en 
deared him to the men and w en of the 
land 


This is but one of the 274 stories, in 
12 big volumes, you get for 25 cents 
» a week, if you send the coupon 














From the few who snapped up the 
first edition at $125 a set before it was 
off the press, to the 50,000 who have 
eagerly sought the beautif Imes 
offered you here—from the ist wh« 
sits among his books to the man on 
the street — this whole na ! ws to 
O. Henry—and hails h wit eand 
pride—our g est write { stories 
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To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLING 


(6 Volumes) 


GIVEN AWAY 


Never was there an offer like 
this. Not only do you get your 
274 O. Henry stories in 12 volumes 
at less than others paid for one 
volume of the first edition, but you 
get Kipling’s best 178 short stories 
and poems and his long novel- 
without paying acent. You get 18 
volumes, packed with love and 


hate and laughter. Al shelf full 











of handsome books 


Send the Coupon and you will under- 
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“I’m willin’ to,” said Snape. “I need ir 


— 
all that’s comin’ to me now. I aim to buy 
my woman some ile stoves an’ things.” 
“T allow Mrs. Jupp needs a parlor 

wae organ,” grinned Old Man Jupp. “I’m 

willin’ to lose a week’s intrust.” 
Se Joe swung himself to a seat on the coun- FURNACE OR BOILER 
ter and clicked his bootheels. 

) “I reckon there’s only one thing to be CUTS YOUR 1 to2 
done,”’ he said dolefully. Suddenly his COAL BILL 2 3 
7 a : body became strangely agitated—first at 
| xC eptic ynal es . ; Exceptional the waist; a his ay ee pe shook and he 

. : ee 5 ; a . began to chuckle. “And that’s to pay you ‘ ; 
Strength a Economy off. you ol’ reprobates!” he said. rips TNDERFEED is the greatest 
and ° Oy and i He drew = handkerchief — —— word in the economy of heatir 
) mt S . is eyes, which were moist with mirth. because a//-time comfort is assure 
Satisfaction Then he singled out Snape. a 3 ; 7 : ba & _ 000 yes ; 

“You fat-haided, freckled fool!’’ he we Ne Cee SEE saree 

drawled. “What did you reckon I wanted isers KNOW that the Underfeed 
vith that eighty? I’ve got more land than has actually cuf their coal bills in 
I need myse’f for ten years to come, the two and in some cases, even in three 


Ae : . way I aim to farm it. Want to know? : : 

Modern Gas Light at its best—the Well, I’ll tell you. Ed Triggs told me six . sa mE Prt 1, _ ae 
° . . ° . months ago that if I could get it for him for MORE WHR COGS SECTION 
ideal illumination—is produced by the thirty-five an acre I could have all I made isan Underfeedcertainty 
on the deal. He tried to do business with oo 

you; but he’d let you see how cussed bad 
he wanted it. I’d have bought it an’ paid 
cash for it, but I knew that you’d back right 
out if you didn’t see a way to skin me.” Write TODAY for FREI 
He chuckled again. htullydescrib 
“You mis’able ole bag 0’ bones!” he con- | === 
tinued, addressing Old Man Jupp. “You THE 


The Best Welsbach Mantle for Inverted Gas Lights allowed I'd think you'd got decent all of to | |] PECK- Williamson 


once, an’ aimed to do me a favor—didn’t FURNACES 


you? Well, you done me a favor. I’m Underfee BOILERS 


Every refinement of manufacture is employed to make the a-goin’ to have a good neighbor account o’ 
“Reflex” the perfect gas mantle. The chemical formula is you-all. Ed's a-goin’ to build him a right Fuel Losin Me 
exclusive, the ingredients absolutely pure, the workmanship smart of . — J —_ f= 3 — 8 ago Postoftic. 
: : . a-comin’ to live on the place. se they’ve topfeec s for me. 
most highly skilled. As a result, it has, in an extraordinary — + lage spen'thrif’ pr Myer se Hat $30 last year 
degree, the properties that produce ideal light — that’ll give you an’ your wimmen folks Consumes Goorp = 
F suthin’ to talk about. Yes, I seen Ed in St. ; ) 
Soft rich color tone Joe the other day. He’s tickled plumb to Consumes smoke and 
Healthfulness to the eye death. I offered to deed him the land for Prevents Waste “4 
Lasting brilliancy twenty-five an’ what I’m out; but he Ind 
Re L ahle durabiite wouldn’t have it thataway. ‘A be argain’s a 
emarkabie Gurabiity bargain!’ says Ed. ‘I’m ge ttin’ it for less 
You do not know Gas Lighting until you know by experience “= J figgered, at oe) pe , hi 
the advantages of “Reflex” Mantles and “Reflex” Lamps. ; — oA a * are 0 ee 4 - ing 
The genuine are made only bythe Welsbach eo : t = , rs lence—ot h ix me Shen : 
Company. Look for the “Reflex” trade Joe surveyed the group with infinite relish 


mark and the Shield of Quality on the box. r and clicked his bootheels again. 
- So 1 make eight hundred dollars g Plans at 

Sold everywhere by Gas Com- clear, cold cash!” He jumped down, went : . Vo 

panies and reliable dealers to the door and opened it. ‘‘ You'll find me . cate 


WELSBACH COMPANY GLOUCESTER, N. J oF dpveding eo: An A digs a Pe ack. WILLIAMSON CO. 


“IN, IN. Je back over his shoulder. ‘‘Winkelhopf has 329 W. Fifth St.. Cincinnati, O 
- A got the papers all fixed up. Don’t keep me Send , sm Eurnace | 
} <2" UNDERFEED *0"""",: 




















Brilliancy 





" have g 
cheerfultestin vot lt 
feed appre« 


























a-waitin’, because I’ve got a few tricks to get B 


When you know C7. Li shting ss eaaeaenk tee ome pasate in 
you prefer it. 





the face, made a bull rush for it; but the 
storekee per interposed a timely foot and 
he sprawled headlong. Again it was his 


} 
re 


aap gees Dr aes relative who raised him. 
Be Your OWN BOSS | AGENTS—A Wonderful Seller “Quit your foolishness, Bud!" said Old LHOMOI2ZIISTH. 
AGENTS EARN Labyrinth Keyless Padlock. Man Jupp. “I reckon enough’s a ple nty. 


BIG MONEY J D,  Works like a safe. Operated in the dark | Byron, le’s we-all go up to the bank an’ git 


are hu e 
yee . ¥ \ ae easily as in daytime Every con 
5 as ae Soe _ j M\ bination different. Used on henhous« what we kin while we kin. 
t iKnivese. We <i oun s phot Mt collar door barn Sect corn crit q 
n one " al am crator, automobile, gym locker, mai 


«© transparent handle 


. ihe ad box—a hundred places. Sells every * e 
€ We have a complete, fully i \ + 
teed of & a weero~ ott or countr Enorm lS re aihiny oa Ei ft 
fener, strop io le cutlery” CC — | en) mand %, lendid pre im Patent i’ PCCZUM (@)) l 
epecialtios. Quick eal \\ pe - m. Write quick for 
Bie prof . \ ‘ 


o termes and « vase sain le i 
a : wna kK" cod oe ings waste will tun sounds “Care and Repair of Tires’ 
\. absurd, but it is now becoming an es- 





























day for cata roe YY THOMAS KEYLESS LOCK CO a ae “oat Saga 
Lolden Ree Cutlery Co, $52 W Lake St., Dept. 123, Chicago | 9668 West Street, Dayton, Ohio  tablishe .d prac tice. Eggs— and other perish- . by haps , 2 “ee Magee ; 


emer able goods that would be ruined by freezing 











= 


during shipment in the winter—are often = 
kept good during cold snaps by placing ice HASH 
Pj M hi with them in refrigerator cars. Why it 
icture acnines works in this manner no one positively VULCANIZERS 
. knows. At the last congress on refrigeration | Save Tires and Repair Bill 
for Home Entertain- this queer freak was brought up for discus- | , " eee ysten Phe ms 
sion and a few theories were offered. Preeti nae henna cl teed ghey 
4 One man told of shipping two carloads of in good — with a § 
ment are as enjoyable eggs last winter on thesame day by thesame 
route to the same destination, and in similar a « tayg ol 
. . cars. One car was packed thoroughly with | ment. Every Shaler has automatic heat 
as talking machines. straw to keep the eggs from freezing, and ice OLD BY DEALERS EVERY WHERI 
was placed in the other car, with no straw. © A. SHALER CO., 1401 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis 
Fis Passe Bahatiben <a 66 tale anil There was severe cold weather during the 


railroad trip, and when the destination was A NE 
BALO [> ICON reached it was found that none of the iced 
| eggs had frozen, but most of the eggs pro- 
Bausch’ ‘Lomb tected by straw were spoiled by the cold. $590 to pe Less 


An Ohio engineer offered the opinion | {'" ¥° 

YR showin . m that, with ice in a car, the air mixes less gt 
turers in America of the sh« wing of prints, photo: . postals, etc., with the outside freezing air through cran- 

photographic and or for lantern slides, if you prefer. nies, and so keeps a low—but not too low Free Book 


apithalmic lenses, Many styles to meet every requirement and many temperature fairly constant. \ 





Leading manufea 


Ask for book No. 152 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


sania lvants | ° ‘fcall . Though ice never gets above thirty-two 
.eering instrumente advantages over less scientifically constructed instru- degrees in temperature, and hence can have 


ers, held anc 


) . ° " 
| an oe | I hotographic dealers everywhere will show no direct heating effect, he suggested that 
fie le vou Balopticons. the peculiar qualities of ice may cause it to 


absorb surrounding cold in a sense. Another 


Interesting Balopticon Booklet ‘‘Fun and Better’’ on Request opinion offered was that, with ice in a car, And 

the air inside the car circulates freely A Kalamazoo 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 570 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. | much more freely than without ice; and * Direct to You 
vrte® that freezing is hindered in moving air. = Mtoe 
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Talk with the Repair Man 


We wouldn’t dare ask you to go to the repair man for informa- 
tion about Timken Bearings and Axles—if we didn’t know that the 
bearings and axles stand back of us. 

It would be easy for us to print flattering testimonials of our 
products—any manufacturer can do that. If he didn’t have 
some enthusiastic customers he wouldn’t be in business. 


Seal 
a 


So we ask you to get the evidence yourse [f. 


We ask you to talk with the one man who is enough to take concentrated hammering, thumping 
most apt to look on the dark side, the one man who and general shaking up on the front axle spindle 


sees motor cars at their worst, the exclusive repair Then ask him how he finds the Timken-Detroit 


man, who knows all makes of cars but has the selling Rear Axle when the car rolls into the garage. Is it 
agency for none. sturdy? Is it simple in design? Are its parts so 

Ask him — wherever you find him —what he thinks accessible that adjustments and repairs, if necessary, 
of Timken Axles and Bearings can be quickly and economically made? Ask him 





He knows that any moving part of anything will —!f Timken Axles withstand the occasional ‘accident”’ 
wear in time—that the goal of the builder is to put Surprisingly well 
off the day of that wear, to correct it in the shortest If your repair man shows you a fault in Timken 
time, at the least expense —without loss of power design or workmanship you can’t do us greater favor 
and efficiency, without waste of gasoline, without than to tell us. The Timken organizations to a man 
annoyance, discomfort and delay. are keen to discover and correct even the slightest 
He knows which parts of the motor car get the errors. The man who points them out is our best 
hardest usage, which are apt to wear out quickest, friend 
which are easiest to get at, which give the most We have a notion that you can’t go to a better 
trouble or the least trouble. booster for Timken Bearings and Axles than this 
Ask him how Timken Tapered Roller Bearings same practical, hard-headed repair man. But we 
stand up under heavy loads and hard service—up hil] won't put words into his mouth 


and down dale, on the smooth highways and the For your own direct information and benefit take 
rough-rutted by-ways the next opportunity to talk with the repair man 
4 Y rd } . ‘?* . " ' 
Ask him im what places in the car you are most Afterward, WOeR yOu wa k wn A . 
<n of bearings and write for the Timken Prime 3 Or 
apt to find Timken Bearings, and why. There's ‘eat adel Chi ‘ Be . 1-4 “On tl 
“ ‘ the ire and ial ter u ‘ Ana I the 
a vast differenc e, you know, between the light-duty Anatomy of Aut Axles.’* Sent free, postpaid, fron 


bearing on a fan-shaft and the bearing that’s good — either Timken ( 
¥ fu g 


RP THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, O. WY 
\ THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. DETROIT, MICH. 
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The 

tread 

that 

makes 

the —— 
brake - 


effective _ = —= —_- 


—— — ete 
ag When “SHE”’ Drives 





; There isn’t anything you won’t do to make motoring safe for her and the kiddies. If 
key you Aad to you'd be mighty extravagant in order to secure “Safety First’’ for them. 


But you don’t 4ave to be. Goodrich takes care of that for you. Goodrich puts the safety 


in the construction of the tire itself—puts strength and resilience and service in it. And with 
all that you have anti-skid, anti-slide, anti-slip sureness in 


Goodrich #233 Tires 


Best in the Long Run 


Beside all that, you get lower cost mileage. The price per tire is less to you than any other of like value. 
extra thickness of tough Goodrich rubber in the treads Insure ‘‘Safety First’? for her and the children by 
it point of contact means longer wear, longer service, using Goodrich Tires with the tread that makes 


longer satisfaction— money-saving, of course, and the brake effective. 


Don’t pay more than the prices named here for the accepted standard non-skid and smooth tread tires: 


Size Smooth Tread Safety Tread iy" Size ’ Smooth Tread Safety Tread 
Prices Prices Prices Prices 


| 30 x3 $11.70 | $1265 | 34x44 | $33.00 | $35.00 
30 x 3% 15.75 17.00 | 35x 4, 34.00 | 36.05 
32 x 314 16.75 18.10 | 36x44 | 35.00 | 37.10 
33 x4 2355 | 25.25 | 37x5 41.95 | 4445 
34x4 | 2435 | 2605 | 38x5% 54.00 | 57.30 


Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires or can get them for you from one of our branches or depots. 


AKRON, O10 The B. F. Goodrich Company Branches in All 


Principal Cities 
There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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Continued from Page 4 


interchange of ideas between man and man, 
both in this country and in every other 
country, is often predicated on drinking as 
a concomitant. 

We may bewail this, but we cannot 
dodge it. Hence any man who has been 
used to the normal society of his fellows 
along the lines by which I became used to 
that society, and along the lines by which 
ninety per cent of the men in this country 
become used to that society, must make 
a bluff at drinking something now and 
then. If he is not a partaker of alcohol he 
has his troubles in finding a medium for his 
imbibing, unless he goes the entire limit 
and cuts out the society of all friends who 
drink, which leaves him in a rather se- 
questrated and senseless position— not, of 
course, that there are not plenty of interest- 
ing men who do not drink, but that so 
many interesting men do. 

So the problem of a non-drinker resolves 
itself to this: How can he continue in the 
companionship of the men he likes, and 
who possibly like him, and not drink? How 
can he remain a social animal, with the 
fellowship of his kind, and stay on the 
waterwagon? Well, it is a difficult problem, 
especially for persons situated as I was, who 
had spent twenty years accumulating a 
large assortment of acquaintances who 
used the stuff in moderation, but with added 
ocial zest to their goings and comings 

When a man first stops drinking he is 
likely to become censorious. That starts 
him badly. Also he is likely to become 
serious. That marks him down fifteen 
points out of a possible thirty. He flocks 
by himself, thinking high thoughts about 
his purity of purpose, his vast wisdom, his 
acute realization of the dangers that for- 
merly beset his path and now beset the path 
of all those who are not walking side by 
side and in close communion with him. He 
pins medals all over himself, pats himself 
on the chest, and is muc h better than his 
kind. 

Then he wakes up—unless he is a chump 
and a Pharisee. If he is one or both of 
those he never wakes up, but soon passes 
beyond the pale. When he wakes up—as- 
suming he has intelligence enough to do 
that— he gets an acute realization that if he 
holds off in that manner much longer even 
the elevator boys will not speak to him; 
and he comes to a point where he finds out 
that the wisest of the wise saws is that a 
man who is in Rome should do as the Ro- 
mans do, with such modifications as his 
personal circumstances may demand. Per- 
sonally I found the most advantageous 
course to pursue was to drop the highfa- 
lutin air of extreme virtue that oppressed 
me and depressed my friends for the first 
few months and consider the whole thing 
as a joke. 





The Jeers of the Smart Alecs 


I refused to take it seriously. It was in 
reality the most serious thing in the world; 
but that was inside. Outside it was a 
thing to josh, to laugh over, to stand 
haffiing about—I listened to interminable 
comments, all couched in the same form 
but, nevertheless, a thing to be held to 
grimly and firmly. So I went along when- 
ever I had a chance. After the ghosts 
ased haunting and the desire had gone I 
found I could cheer up on skillfully ab- 
sorbed mineral water. I am free to say that 
a good deal of the conversation I heard 
bored me a heap; but I did not let on. And 
the result has been that I am no longer 
forced to flock by myself, but can break 
into almost any company of good fellows 
and be as good a fellow as any of them, via 
the ginger-ale or mineral-water process of 














conviviality. 
All the asses are not solidungulate quad- 
rupeds —a good many of them belong to the 
genus homo. These are found in every 
center of population and are the boys who 
never cease wondering how it is that any 
man can or does do anything they them- 
selves do not do, and continually comment 
thereon. Ordinarily when a man of my 
type quits drinking the fact is accepted 
after the probationary period has passed, 
and no further comment is made on it. Not 
so with the asinine contingent. They have 
thesame patter to prattle unceasingly about 
it. They have the same comment, the same 
bromides to get off, the same sneers to sneer 
and the same jeers to jeer. If there was ho 
other reason—and there area hundred—why 





i shall not do any more drinking, I st 
never taste another drop just to show thes 
fools what fools they are when they run uy 
against a real determination 

It took time to get intc this water-cheer 
ful stage-—a good deal of time, a good deal 
of determination, a good deal of maneuver 
ing; and it meant the overlooking of many 
things that did not appeal to me, as well us 
considerable charity on the part of the folks 
with whom I desired to remain friendly 
more on their part than on mine, | am sure 

However, it has worked out reasonal 
well; and as I have tried it in New York 
Washington, in San Francisco and Bostor 
and in most cities between, in London ar 
Paris and Berlin, and in other portions 
the globe where I formerly performed und 
the other schedule, I think I am safe 
saying that it can be done if one sets his 
mind to it—that is, a non-drinker need not 
necessarily be a hermit. Of course he car 
find plenty of non-drinkers with whom 
to associate if he makes thesearch; but, and 
it saddens me to say it, many of the non 
drinking classes are not so inveresting as 
they might be. 

However, that is only one phase of it 
an important phase, but not the only one 
Doubtless it will seem erroneous to many 
persons, who have not been accustomed to 
the sort of relaxation that full-lived men 
take, to say this is important; and I freely 
admit that the highbrow basis is somewhat 
different from the highball basis. 

I grant that seekers after conversation 
about dull and academic subjects may not 
find that conversation at a social gathering 
sought for relaxation after the day’s work 
is over; but not all conversation of the kind 
most red-blooded and alive men who do 
things crave consists of joining in barber 
shop chords of: “How dry I am! How 
dry lam! Nobudee knows how dry I am! 


More Time for Other Things 


And there is this great advantage: Your 
resources for the entertainment of yourself 
are vastly developed when you do not 
drink. When you do drink, about all you 
do is drink —that is, the usual formula day 
by day is to get through work and then go 
somewhere where there are fellows of your 
kind and have a few. Now when you do 
not drink you find there are other things 
that occur to you as worth while. It is not 
necessary to hurry to the club or elsewhere 
to meet the crowd and listen to the newest 
story, or hear the comment on the day's 
doings, punctuated by the regular tapping 
of the bell for the waiter and the pleasing 
“What'll it be, boys?” You do that now 
and then, but you do not do it every da 

After mature consideration of the sub 
ject I have concluded that the greatest, the 
most satisfactory, the finest attribute of a 
non-alcoholic life is the time it gives you to 
do non-alcoholic things. Time! That is the 
largest benefit—time to read, to think, to 
get out-of-doors, to see pictures, to go to 
plays, to meet and mingle with new people 
to do your own work in. A man who has 
the convivial-drinking habit is put to it or 
occasions to find time for anything but 
conviviality aside from his regular occupa 
tion. It seems imperative to him that he 
shall get where the crowd is, and stay there 
He might miss something—a drink maybe 
or two, or a laugh, or a yarn, or the pleas 
ures of association with folks he likes 
These are important when visualized alco 
holically. They make up the most of that 
kind of a life. 

Do not understand that I am deprecating 
these pleasures. I am not. I have alread; 
explained how strenuously I worked out a 
program that enables me to enjoy then 
now and then; but the fact that I } 
quit drinking makes them incident: 
general scheme instead of the whole scheme 
It gives me an opportunity to pick and 
choose a bit. It relieves me of the 1 y 
of being at the same places at the same time 
every afternoon or evening. Whereas | 
used to be the boss and John Barleycorr 
the foreman, I have now discharged Joh 
and am both boss and foreman; and I ru: 
the game to suit myself and have time for 
other things. 

Let me impress that on you—the glory 
and gladness of time! It requires rather 
persistent application to be a good fellow 
One gannot do much else. However, wher 
a man has arrived at that stage where he 
can retain at least a portion of his good 
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Mitchell Big Six 
$2350.00 


Mitchell Sixes 


Products of Long Experience 





This company has been building popular priced 
sixes since 1908. Hence the sixes we offer are the product of many years 


of experience and in no sense experiments 


— = — ys : ‘ 

Phe Mitchell Little Six which was known as the 
‘Baby Six” in 1912, is, in our opinion, the most logical investment in the 
automobile market. It is not only the sensible compromise between big and 


little power and passenger capacity, but it has everything that any high 


pr ced Car Can omer you 


It has quality that insures long life. It has the 


style of beauty that the exact iw mind demands It has as much speed a id 
power as any person can desire It will hold its place in any company and 
look classy and work perfectly for several years to come. Its equipment is 
complete, and details thereof sterling in character [he price $1,895, 
brings this smart car to your door ready for instant use There is nothing 
left for you to buy—no extras—no appurtenances 


The Mitchell Big Six is the biggest car at the 


price that has ever been produced It is built along the same lines as the 
Little Six save that it has ten horse-power more, somewhat larger tires, greater 
passenger capacity. Yet the qualities of the two are identical The equi 

ment is precisely the same—the outward beauty similar. For a big family 
car the Big Six has few equals in America even in the $3,000 to $4,000 


1e price of the Mitchell Big Six is only $2,350 


class I 


The Min hi // Four 1s intend d for those W ho feel 


that they ca tt aftord either of the Sixes It is the only four-cylinder « 
we make We build it to meet the demand of those persons who st ke 
a four-cylinder car of class ata popuilal ce It has the same equipment 
as the other two cars and sells for $1,595 We want you to look this car 
ver minutely and then ask yourself if there is a four- der r at 
anywhere near the price that can compare with this one in any detail 


Here is the Equipment for all the Mitchell Models Which is Included in the List 
Prices as Given: 


Electric self-starter and generator — electric lights — electric horn — electric magnetic exploring 
lamp — mohair top and dust cover —Tungsten valves — Jiffy quick-action side curtains — quick 
action two-piece rain vision wind shield — demountable rims with one extra — Speedometer 
double extra tire carrier — Bair bow holders — license plate bracket — pump, jack and complete 
set of first-class tools 


Specifications of the Three Great Mitchell Models: 
Mice Ku Six Pity fape-poer_ Sind wheel 1 ROE 
ota Gin aeantinacie eget $2,350 
$1,595 


Milihild- titi Ahovot Ee: 
KRactiil, Wis,uS€. 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 
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"Thee Works Wonders 


CAMEO has a soft velvety surface, yet it 
takes the finest half-tones. Not only that, but it 
gives them a maximum of depth and richness 


that was impossible before we invented CAMEO. 


CAMEO PAPER 


oA Warren Standard 


Remember, your booklets and circulars waste your 
money unless they gain a reading. That is where 

AMEO Dull Coated Book helps you—a booklet 
on CAMEO looks too good to be thrown away. Not 
only is CAMEO pleasing and restful to the eye, but 
it adds to the legibility and character of type matter 
and gives a totally new reality to illustrations. 





The use of CAMEO and careful printing pay big div- 
idends to the man who is trying to give his booklets 
selling power, 

Send for specimen pages and plates which will show 


you how to increase the effectiveness of your printed 
matter with practic ally no increase in cost. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 162 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of Coated 
and Uncoated Book Papers 
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@®_ DISHWASHING DRUDGERY GONE FOREVER 
For well dressed - The Kitchenette Family Dishwasher takes the 


place of the old, dishcloth, dishpan way. Washes 
comfort-lovers 


i and sterilizes in a few minutes. Will 


tessretny one nett Snowe For All 


Hands do touch the water. Nor 
Trial. Allowance for old instruments, 
TI Dean’s Lockstitched Aprons 
Wort 4 } Our trade mark on each one is your gu 


ppe " Approved 
Good Housekeeping Institute of \ \ 
weed... pages for it. Sample apron will be sent 
., your dealer's name All sorts of aprons 


best of its kind Apron book free, Writ 


THE W.H. DEAN CO., 166 Everett Building, New York City 
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/ I now get 100 shaves 
J from ONE blade 


Better shaves than I used to get from new 


blades. In 30 seconds I strop all edges. Simply 
lay blade in holder and turn. Strokes first 
one side then the other at every turn. The cor 
rect principle of stropping reduced to mechani 
cal accuracy. Never varies. Never fails. The 


> [Winplex Siropper 


will keep double edge blades in perfect shaving condition 
t 100 to SOOshaves. Small, handsome, fascinating. Sim 
Requires no > skill Pays for itself in a year—then 
oth the shaving and the saving are all velvet. Guaranteed 

Sold by leading dealers on 30 days’ trial, Ask for booklet telling all about it 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 315 .N. 10th Se, St. Lowis—172 Broadway, New York. Twinplex Sales Co. of Canada, Montreal 
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fellowship and also can be two or three of 
the other kinds of a worth-while fellow—to 
himself, at least—he has gained on the old 
gang by about a hundred per cent. 

As it is now, no chums come shouting in 
to urge me to go out and have one; nobody 
drops round at five o’clock in the afternoon 
to hurry me along to the favorite table at 
the club; nobody suggests about seven 
o’clock that we all phone home and stay 
down and have dinner together; the old 
plan of having a luncheon that lasts an 
hour and a half or two hours in the best 
part of the day is rarely broached. There 
are few telephone calls after dinner urging 
an immediate descent on a gathering where 
there is something coming off—all these 
things are left to my choice and are not 
taken as a matter of usual procedure, pred- 


| icated on the circumstances of the plan of 


| surely is insistent; 





| 


living. 

A non-drinking man is the master of his 
own time. If he wants sociability he can 
go and get it, up to such limits as he per- 
sonally can attain for es in his water- 
consuming capacity. A drinking man is 
mp master of his time. He may think rs 

but he is not. He is the creature of 
habit that may be harmless, but whic h 
and the habit dictates 
what he shall do with his leisure. 

Time! Why, such new vistas of what can 
be done with time that was wasted in 
former years have opened before me that 
time seems to me the greatest luxury in the 
world—time that was formerly wasted and 
now is used! I hope that does not sound 
priggish. I have tried to show that I value 
highly the privilege of associating with my 


fellows, and that I like their ways and their | 


talk and their company. What I mean by 


this pwan to time is that I can have com- | 


pany in a modified measure, if I choose; 
and that 1 can and do have other things that 
no man who has a daily drinking habit can 
or does have. 


Leisure Put to Good Uses 


Take books—though books may not be a 
fair test of time employed in my case, for I 
always have read books in great numbe rs 
but take books: In the past three years I 
have read as many books—real books—as 
I read in the ten years preceding. I have 
read books I was aiways intending to read, 
but never got round to. I have kept up 
with the new good ones and have helped 
myself to several items of interesting dis- 
covery and knowledge that in the old days 
would have been only discovered through 
newspaper reports. I have developed a 
good many half-facts that were in my mind. 
I have classified and arranged a lot of 
scattering information that had seeped into 
me notwithstanding my engagements with 
the boys. 

I have had time to go to see some pictures. 
I have had time to hear sorme music. I have 
had time to visit a lot of interesting places, 
such as great industrial concerns and fac- 
tories, which I always intended to see but 
never quite reached. I have had time to 
make a few investigations on my own ac- 
count. I have met and talked to a large 
number of people who were formerly out- 
side my range of vision. And I have done 
better work in my own line—I have more 
time for it. 

If I have lost any friends they were 
friends whose loss does not bother me. | 
find that all the true-blue chaps, the worth- 
while ones, though they look—in most in- 
stances—on my non-drinking idiosyncrasy 
with amused tolerance, have not lost any 
respect or affection for me, and are just as 
true blue as they formerly were. Most of 
them drink, but I fancy some of them wish 
they did not; and none of them holds my 
strange behavior up against me. 

To be sure they often have their little 
gatherings without me; but that is not be- 
cause they do not like me any the less, and 
is because I do not happen, in my new role, 
to fit in. There are times, you know, when 
even the most enthusiastic ginger-ale 
specialist is not persona grata. We have 
reached a common basis of understanding. 
The real man is tolerant. Intolerance is the 
vice of the narrow man. 

Now then we come to the real question, 
which is: With our society organized as it 
is, with men such men as they are, with 
conditions that surround life as it is organ- 
ized, with things as they stand today — is it 
worth while to drink moderately, or is it 
not? The answer, based solely on my own 
experience, is that it is not. - Looking at 
the matter from all its angles I am con- 
vinced that the best thing I ever did for 
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In business 
for yourself 


This is the aim of most young men. 
Usually it seems impossible because 
of “‘lack of capital.’’ But it is not 
impossible-——-because no capital is 
The young man, dependent 
on his salary, can build up a profit- 
yielding business of his own, without 
his ot 


needed. 


jeopardizing 
income, 


present source 


Some of our young men are de 
riving over $5000.00 a from 


Many 


2000 ou 


year 
businesses started this way. 
enjoy incomes of over $ 
These young business men 
devoted their off-hours to securing 
annual subscriptions to the Curtis 
Eac h 
secured, noted on a calendar, eleven 
months later meant a renewal. Thus 
only a few subscriptiens secured 
each week creates an automatic in- 
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year—in addition to your salary 
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myself was to quit drinking. I will go 
further than that and say it is my unalter- 
able conviction that alcohol, in any form, 
as a beverage never did anything for an 
man that he would not have been better 
without. 

I can now sit back and contrast the old 
game with the new. The comparisons fal! 
under two general heads—physical and 
mental. The physical gain is so obvious 
that even those who have not experienced 
it admit it, and those who have experienced 
it comment on it as some miracle of healt! 
that has been attained. Any man—I do 
not care who he is—who was the sort of a 
drinker I was, who will stop drinking long 
enough to get cooled out will feel so much 
better in every way that he will be hard put 
to it W& give a reason 
again. 

Take my own case: ’ 
uric-acidy, gouty, rheumatic—not organ- 
ically bad, but symptomatically inferior 

was never quite normal—no man is nor 
mal who has a few drinks each day, though 
most men boast they never were under the 
influence of liquor in their lives, and all that 
sort of tommyrot 
the mark. 

Now I weigh one hundred eighty-five 
pounds, which is my normal weight, for 
that is what I weighed when I was twenty 
one; and I have not varied five pounds in 
more than two years. I used to weigh two 
hundred and fifty, which was the result of 
our friend Pilsner beer and his accomplices 
All the gouty, rheumatic, wheezy symp 
toms are gone. If there is anything the 
matter with me the best doctors in these 
United States cannot discover what it is 
My eye is clear, instead of somewhat 
bleary. I have dropped off every physical 
burden and infirmity I had, and I am in the 
pink of condition. I have no fear of heart, 
kidneys, or of any other organ. I have no 
pains, no aches, and no head in the mort 
ing. I sleep as a well man should sleep and 
] eat as a well man should eat. I am forty 
five years old and I feel as if I were twenty 
and I am, to all intents and 
pl ysically 

So much for that Mentally I 
have a clearer, saner, wider view of life 
I am afflicted by none of the desultoriness 
superind iced by 


for ever beginning 


I was fat, wheezy, 


and never quite up to 


purposes, 


side of it 


alcohol. I do not need a 
bracer to get me going or a hooker to keep 
me under way. I find, now that I k1 
other side of it, that the chief mental effect 
1 took it, is 
certain scattering and casua!ness of mind 
Also, it induces a lack of definite 
view and a notable failure of intensive 
effort. A man evades and scatters and 
exaggerates and makes loose statements 
when he drinks. 


ow the 


of alcohol, taken a to induce a 


ess ol 


Alcohol and the Toll it Takes 


And let me say another thing: One of the 
reasons I quit was because I noticed I wa 
going to funerals oftener than usual —funer 
als of friends who had been living the same 

for theirs as I had been living 
They began dropping off with 
Bright's disease and other affections super 
induced by al 
feature of it rather « arnestly ° 


sort of live 
for mine. 
ohol: and I took stock of that 


The funeral 


have not stopped. They have been more 
frequent in the past three years thar 
the three years preceding — all good felloy 
happy, convivial souls; but now dead 


Some of them thought that | was foolis) 
to quit too! 

And there are a few cases of hardening 
arteries I know about, and a considerabk 
amount of gout and rheumatism, and some 
other ills, among the gay boys who japed 
at me for quitting. Gruesome, is it not 
And God forbid that I should cast up! But 
if you quit it in time there will be no 


production of albumin and sugar, no hig! 
blood pressure, no swollen big tox 
fened joints. 

If health is a desideratum, one way to 


attain a lot of it is to cut out the booz 
The old game makes for fun, but it take 
toll— and never fails! 

I have tried it both ways. 
aman who never took any lig ior cannot 
understand much of what I have writter 
and I car a man who has the same 
sort of habits I had can think me absurd in 
my conclusions; but a man who has played 
both ends of it certainly ha 
tions as a judge. And, as I 
set down here only my own perso 
on the subject. 


As I look at it there is no argument 
, 


I can see how 


see how 


some quallica- 


1deas 


The man who does not drink has all the 


better of the game. 





tated, I have 
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6000 Cars in 60 Days 


On November 5 the first public announce- 
ment of the Jeffery Four and Six appeared. 
Sixty days later 450 of the recognized 


leaders among automobile 
contracted for 6000 cars. 


That means more than just success. 
know. 
They read the trade journals. 
automobile shows. 


dealers 


had 


These men 
They visit the various motor car plants. 
They attend the 
Many maintain garages where 


cars of all makes are brought in for repair. 


Every motor car manufacturer waits anxiously 


for the verdict of this jury 
Car. 


the trade, on a new 
Their verdict usually spells success or failure. 


They bought 6000 Jeffery cars because they 
recognized in the Jeffery a car such as had never 


before been sold in America at $1550. 


that their customers would recognize it too. 


They knew 


They 


snapped up the opportunity to sell this car in their 
localities, in some cases dropping other well known 


lines to do so. 


The Jeffery car was designed to stand the 


searching analysis of these very men, 


When we 


put imported annular ball bearings, Daimler leather 


couplings, Spicer universals, 


Vanadium 


steel 


springs, axles and drive shafts, U-S-L starters, etc., 
into Jeffery cars and mounted upon the chassis a 
Rothschild designed body, we felt sure that the 
public would say, “Those are the specifications of a 
car selling for from $2500 to $4000 and it has the 


distinctive beauty and comfort too.” 
to have the unqualified endorsement of 


and they gave it, backed by their money 


cars in 60 days. 


Write for a Jeffery Circle. 


FOUR SIX 
5 Pass. Touring $1550 5 Pass. Touring 
2 “ Roadster . ° 1550 2 Roadster 
2 “ Coupelette . 1950 6 Touring 
4 - Sedan s > 2350 5 Sedan 
S&S “ Limousine . ° 3000 5 Limousine . 


It tells the 


But we had 


the trade 
6000 


story. 


2250 
22380 
2300 

3250 


$700 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
Main Office and Works: Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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The Reign of )Sixes 


The Hudson Six-40 brings a new realm under rule of Sixes. This 
$1,750 price, this lightness, this low operative cost give to this Six 


resistless attractions 


IFTY-FOUR out of 78 exhibitors at the 

New York's Fourteenth Annual Automo- 

bile Show, held in January, displayed six- 
cylinder cars as their best offerings. Eighteen 
showed six cylinders exclusively. That empha- 
sizes the swing to sixes. 

In 1905 there were 196 exhibitors, of which 
68 were single or two cylinder cars. The same 
thing was said then against the development of 
the four as some are to-day predicting for the 
Six cylinder motor. Yet two years later the two 
cylinder exhibitors dropped out completely. That 
as a bit of history to set the mind at ease as to 
the future. 


The appeal of the Six is resistless. It is so 
smooth-running, so flexible, so free from vibra- 
tion, so economical of tires. It ndes like con- 
stant coasting. At two miles an hour or sixty, 
in crowded streets or in climbing hills, one rarely 
needs to change from high gear. 


They have 


always been heavy and costly. Their fuel cost was 


Sixes have suffered handicaps. 


excessive. But men paid the price for their com- 
fort and luxury. And they forced the best makers 
-all save one—to supply their demand for Sixes. 


Now the Hudson Six-40 
Brings a New Day in Sixes 
Now the HUDSON engineers, who always 


A Six with a 
small bore, long-stroke motor, such as Europe is 


lead, bring out a new-type Six. 


using to minimize weight and fuel cost. 

They have built a Six-40, with extra tonneau 
seats, which weighs 2,980 pounds, That's 400 
' , . 
pounds less than our last year’s four-cylinder — 
the HUDSON “37” 


and lesser power. And this new-type Six, which 


with shorter wheelbase 


shows 47 horsepower, consumes one-fourth less 


fuel than the HUDSON “37.” 


The price is $1,750. Not a comparable car, 
whatever the type, has ever been sold so low. 
A much lighter car 
A much 


And a price attained by no 


Note what this means. 
than the best we could do in Fours. 
lower fuel cost. 
other makers in a car of this size, class and 
power. 


So everything now—in this HUDSON Six- 
40— is in favor of the Six. Men who want light 
weight, low fuel consumption, and the lowest 
price in a quality car, must come to this Six to 
get them. 


Legions of men, to whom cost has barred 
Sixes, will now find this Six-40 the only afford- 
able car. 


A Distinguished Body 
New-Style Equipment 


This car also brings out new ideals in beauty, 
new conveniences, new equipment features. The 
Streamline body—now the vogue in Europe— 


HUDSON Six-40 


Wheelbase, 123 inches. 

Seats up to 7 passengers. 

Two disappearing seats. 

Left side, drive. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires carried ahead of 
front door. 


“One-Man”™ Pantasote top. 


Quick-adjusting curtains. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Concealed hinges. 

Concealed speedometer gear. 

Delco patented system of electric 
lighting and starting. 

Integral rain-vision windshield. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 


found in no other type of car. 


is shown here in perfection. Flowing lines from 
tip to tip, without the awkward dash angle. You 
will find, we think, no other car so handsome 
and impressive. 

Then note the new features which we list 
below. Some of these attractions have never 


before appeared in any American car. 


Our Larger Six —54 


We build on the same lines the new HUDSON 
Six-54. 


these two cars are almost identical. 


In design, in finish and equipment 
But the 
Six-54 has a 135-inch wheelbase. It has more 
power. And the price is $2,250. 


Go to your local Hudson dealer and see 
these new-type Sixes. Go early because we 
are now—in midwinter — weeks behind on 
orders. Even for spring delivery you should 
make decision now. Howard E. Coffin’s 
55-page book will be mailed to you on 
request. 


Electric horn—license carriers —tire 
holders—trunk rack—tools. 

Price, $1,750 F.O.B. Detroit. 

Wire wheels, with extra wheel, $75 extra. 

Standard roadster, same price. 

Cabriolet roadster, completely en- 
closed, but quickly changed to an 
open roadster, $1,950. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7791 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE THIRTY-NINTH PEARL 


(Continued from Page 7 


Instantly a buzz swept round the room. 
The crowd by the door projecte d itself for- 
ward, carrying MacVeagh on its crest. A 
hubbub of exclamations and excited con- 
versation broke loose on all sides. Then 
Emmet Jordan took command. 

“Chiudete le porte! (Lock the doors! 
he shouted. ‘“‘ Let no one leave the room!”’ 

The majordomo, a white-haired man in 
gold lace, pushed to the sliding doors. No- 


body wanted to go out, for everybody 
wanted to see what was going to happen 
next. In a big jam like this you never 


could tell. Some thief 

“Fermi tutti, signori! (Stay where you 
are, gentlemen!) echoed the officer. He 
was much embarrassed. 

“Here them!” exclaimed an 
English motioning with her 
slipper. 

Murdock stooped, fumbled it, picked it 
up and handed it to her, and she, in turn, 
gave it to Mrs. Jordan. 

“Here are two more!” cried an Amer- 
ican. Everybody seemed to be stepping on 
pearls. They were everywhere. 

“With your permission,” announced 
Jordan, striding into the center of the 
room, “‘we will try to find and collect the 
pearls. Will those who see any kindly hand 
them to me?” 

Two servants placed a card-table covered 
with green baize by his side. A dozen per- 
men and women—came forward and 
laid pearls on the table. Jordan counted 
them aloud as they were found. 

‘There were thirty-eight in all,” he 
announced; “‘and I have twenty-six here 
already.” 

He arranged them in a long row on the 
green cloth and those who had not noticed 
their perfection and size before commented 
on them now. Every quarter of a minute 
somebody found another pearl and came 
sheepishly forward to add it to the collection 
on the table. 

Soon there se thirty-seven pearls in 
the row. Mrs. Jordan, with the officer, had 
joined her husband and thanked each one 
who added to the treasure-trove. 

“Clever of him to the 
thought MacVeagh. 

But at thirty-seven there came a halt. 
People were looking every where behind 
the tapestries; ul der the chairs; even 
along the cracks in the floor. 

One of the pearls had either rolled far 
away or — 

An awkward hush fell on this unusual 
scene. The spectators looked stealthily at 
one another out of the corners of their 
eyes. A single one of those pearls might 
easily be worth more than twenty thousand 
lire! That was the pleasing thought in 
every mind. Would anybody dare? And 
if he did, what would Jordan do about it? 
He would not—could not—have the au- 
dacity to suggest searching his own guests; 
but the hunt, having been started, must be 
carried through. 

Each person in the room, no matter how 
distant from the scene of the catastrophe, 
began to cast exploratory glances about the 
floor in his vicinity; but, with extraordi- 
nary punctilio, no one any longer bent over. 
Every lady and every gentleman, including 
the impeccable Murdock, remained stiffly 
erect as a guarantee of innocence. 

Then from both sides of the ballroom 
came the simultaneous exclamations: “Here 
it is!” 

From the right and from the left hand 
respectively emerged from the crowd a gen 
tleman in evening dress, holding a huge 
pearl between the thumb and forefinger 
of his right hand, and laid it triumphantly 
on the green baize covering of the card- 


is one ol 
dowager, 


sons 


lock door!”’ 


table. 
A murmur of satisfaction ran round the 
room; but on the face of Murdock little 


MacVeagh noticed a puzzled expression 
as of one who has suddenly discovered that 
two and two make five. 

“But now there is one pearl too many!” 
exclaimed Helen Jordan hysterically. 

Jordan, assisted by the officer, recounted 
the pearls carefully. 

“Yes,” he announced; “there is cer- 
tainly one pearl too many!” He looked 
round whimsically. ‘‘Go right on looking, 
ladies and gentlemen!” 

There was a burst of laughter from all 
sides. The tension each had unconsciously 
felt was suddenly relaxed. Everybody felt 
inclined to claim the extra pearl; but no- 
body, did so. Each man 


strange to Say, 


felt of his shirtstuds; 
her earrings or, if 


every woman touched 
she owned a necklace, 
told her beads. But no one had lost a 
pearl! The majordomo unlocked the door. 
Yet the crowd waited for the dénouement. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” declared the 
officer, now thoroughly composed, “some 
one must be minus a pearl—a very good 
Will you not each kindly look to see?”’ 

“T’ve lost my watch!” muttered 
American, and everybody laughed. 

MacVeagh mechanically felt of his shirt- 
front. Jordan had been restringing the 
pearls. They completely filled the 
with a pearl over. 

“Er—pardon me!” said a tall English 
man. ‘“‘Er—the necklace may 
thirty-nine pe arls, don’t you know!" He 
looked round as if ed congratulations 

“No, General,”’ answered Jordan. 
necklace had only thirty eight. I cou 
them this morning and the bill is for that 


one. 


a tat 


+ 


have had 


number. Besides, the string will not hold 
thirty-nine.” 
““Er—really!” said the Englishman in a 


discomfited tone. 

“Well,” announced Jordan jovially, “if 
anybody finds he has lost a pearl let me 
know. Meanwhile I’ll put it in my pocket.” 

The guests rushed forward to congratu 
late the hostess and to descant on the ex- 
traordinary coincident by which the J 
were one pearl to the good. On the table 
lay the necklace for all to see—nineteen 
perfectly matched pearls gleaming on each 
side, while in the center lay one giant pearl, 
a size larger than any of the others, but 
exactly like them in color and luster. Mac- 
Veagh took a look at them, as did every- 
body else. 

The ball had resolved itself into a con- 
versazione. Everybody was talking pearls 
The Sun man sought out the two Americans 
who had found the last two. Each had dis- 
covered his booty sticking in the crack 
between the baseboard and the last strip 
on the border of the parquet floor—on 
opposite sides of the room. 

It was already nearly one o'clock; the 
doors into the banquet hall were now 
thrown open and the orchestra began to 
p le iy the march to Supper. Pe ople who did 
not intend staying had begun cautiously 
to sidle toward the entrance, wondering 
whether it were re auy necessary 1c had good 
night to the host and hostess, conhdent, 
as they were, that their unceremonious 
exit would never be noticed. 

Among these was MacVeagh. In the 
coatroom he found the Duke of Veletri, 
who was being assisted into an immense 
Inverness coat by one of the Jordan lackeys. 

** Well,” growled the duke, with a grim 
chuckle at sight of MacVeagh, “now I 
suppose you think you have got a trovata 
scoop for your gionale eh?” 

“No,” re ‘torted the correspondent good- 
naturedly—“‘ not fora new spaper A maga- 
zine writer perhaps might 

“Bah!” interrupted Veletri. 
old man your arm and I'll 
something.” 

MacVeagh donned his coat and hat and 
offered his arm to the nobleman, who ex 
plained peevishly that he had told his 
coachman to wait at the corner below and 
thus avoid the confusion incident to joining 
the line of carriages and turning round in 
the courtyard. 

The correspondent piloted his charge 
through the loggia and forced a way for 
him through the crowd of idlers and grooms 
congregated about the palace gate. 

It was a clear night—the sky brilliant 
with stars. Unexpectedly MacVeagh felt 
the duke’s clutch tighten on his arm and met 
the old man’s silurian eyes peering into his 
own. 

“That was Nicoletta Philippi’s neck- 
lace!” croaked the duke. 

Mac Veagh stopped involunt arily. 

“Come on! Come on! snarled the 
duke. ‘Don’t stand gaping there like an 
imbecile.” 

“But how can you be sure?” 
the correspondent. 

Veletri sniffed contemptuously. 

“E” unica! There never was another like 
it in Rome!” he replied. “I’ve seen it a 
hundred times. Thirty-nine pearls—odd 
one in the middle. Saw it that night, eight 
years ago.’ 

“She had ‘it on,’ 

‘when - 

“Si! Si! When she was murdered! Of 
she had iton! And it disappeared. 


ordans 


“Give an 
tell you 


demanded 


ventured M acVeagh, 


course 
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Her husband, Prince Lupino, claimed nat- 
urally that that must have been the motive 
for the crime! Se non é vero é ben trovato! 
If it is not true it well might be!)”” he mut- 
tered with great sarcasm. 

They had reached the duke’s coach. The 
groom was holding open the door. The old 
man nodded to MacVeagh and, releasing 
his arm, climbed in, with a muttered oath 
at his rheumatic legs. The groom slammed 
to the door and running round leaped up 
on the box; but the window was down and 
MacVeagh, his mind awhirl, thrust in his 
head. 

“Pardon me!” he ejaculated. “What 
you say is very interesting. Would you be 
kind as to tell me how the Princess 
Lupino was murder ed?” 

Veletri’s eyes leered at the Sun man out 
of the darkness of the carriage. 

“Strangled!”’ he answered shortly from 
among the cushions. 

The driver drew in the reins, cracked his 
whip, and the coach clattered down the 
street, leaving MacVeagh standing on the 
curb in the moonlight. 

He was strangely agitated—why, he was 
unable to say. He had a curious sensation 
of being on one side of a wall, behind which 
extraordinary and mysterious things were 
going on. If he could only put his finger on 
it, there was a great big story lying round 
somewhere. 

He lit a cigarette and strolled back to- 
ward the gate of the palace. The crowd 
collected round the portal was greater than 
ever. In the bright moonlight the whole 
thing looked like a scene from the Metro- 
politan Opera. But he must be getting 
along home— it was almost two o’clock. He 
turned slowly and walked in the direction 
of the Quirinal. Behind him he could hear 
the violins of the orchestra as the dancing 
was resumed. 

Funny little old piace—this Rome! He 
crossed the esplanade and entered a narrow 
street leading down to the Corso. It was 
half in shadow, and he strode briskly in the 
white patch of moonlight. In Italy one 
who is properly attentive to such matters 
does not walk at night in the shadow of tall 
buildings 

It was very still; MacVeagh’s footsteps 
would have given warning of his coming for 
a quarter of a mile. 

,ehind him—or was it in front of him? 
he heard the bark of a dog—a weird, hoarse 
bark. A signal? Then there came the low 
mew of a cat. A dark shadow moved, 
seemed to move, just across the way by the 
next corner. 

MacVeagh’s heart 
thumps and his hair rose the infinitesimal 
fraction of a millimeter. He was absolutely 
helpless and at the mercy of any bravo who 
was lurking for the chance wayfarer; but 
he kept on, ready to jump at the first flash 
of a knife. 

He could see them now, just beside a 
small flight of steps, flat against the wall, 
motionless, waiting for him. MacVeagh was 
no coward; but life was pretty interesting 
and — re was a girl living on the other side 
of the Atlantic, in South Orange, New Jer- 
sey — avision of the girl on her piazza, on just 
such a night as this last summer, floated 
before his eyes and dissolved into the moon- 
light. He had almost reached the point 
now at which they would spring on him. 
He could see them crouch. Well, he 

From the opposite corner rose suddenly 
the notes of 


so 


r 
OI 


gave a series of 


“Oh ne’ ca chiore! (Oh, lassie, 


go in, for it rains!)”’ 


, trasetere, 


He could hear other footsteps coming 
down the cross street. A great relief re 
laxed all his muscles. That tune! It was 
the Camorrist danger signal! No attack 
was ever made while its notes were echoing 
on the night air. 

Then two men sauntered out into the 
moonlight and joined two others at the meet 
ing of the ways. MacVeagh approached 
them rapidly—and almost ran into Mur- 
coming down the side street. 

** Buona sera, signori!” 

Murdock, who had not observed the Sun 
man, stopped abruptly at his salutation. 

“Hello, MacVeagh!”’ he exclaimed in his 
rich, vibrant voice, which always suggested 
the actor or the priest. “What are you 
doing here?” 

“] might return the inquiry,” retorted 
MacVeagh; “but I won't. After all, it’s 
simple enough. I suppose you and I, and 
these other—er—gentiemen, are a’l on our 
way home to bed.” 

“Exactly!”’ laughed Murdock; “all on 
our way home to bed.” He turned to 


dock, 
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THE SATURDAY 


where the four men had retreated to the 
other corner and now lingered watcl full 

Avanti, signori!” said he, with a peculiar 
wave of his hand, and the four faced about 
and strolled away. 

Murdock linked his arm confidentially 
through that of MacVeagh. There was a 
strong odor of rye about him. 

“That was a very pretty party, ” he re- 
marked. “How curiously history repeats 
itself! Only eight years ago, now ; 
He leaned heavily on MacVeagh’s arm, 
staring into his face with watery eyes. His 
lips trembled with a sort of eagerness. “| 
saw you talking to that old villain Veletri 
Perhaps he told you something. A very 
bad old man he is! You must look out for 
him.” He lowered his voice to a whisper 
and peered over his shoulder. “He's a 
Camorrist! Mixed up in the Lupino 
affair. Friend of Fuorcessato and Vitozzi 
You know what they did, eh? Strangled 
her—and bungled the job, so that the 
famous Lupino necklace was broken and the 
pearls scattered all over the place. Dirty 
business! But it was a contract and Fuor- 
cessato had to see to it that the npeainne 
was left untouched. None of the beggars 
- ured take so much as a single pearl 

= rstand? Not one!” 

“Well,” answered MacVeagh, “‘why do 
you tell me this?” 

Murdock let go the correspondent’s arm 
and paused uncertainly in the center of the 
street to light a cigarette. 

“T don’t know,” he answered dully. “I 
like you—that’s all. And besides 
Do you know what it is to live in a plac« 
like this, five thousand miles from your own 
kind, and not have any one to talk to? 
Sometimes I go nearly mad with nothi: ng 
round but these damned dagos! I haven’ 


| told you anything anyhow, except what's 


public property. As for the Jordans, | 
om we spoke of the matter on the 
Pincio that afternoon.’ 

He walked on a few paces in silence: 
Then he burst out again: 


“Curious coincidence—their renting tl 
Palazzo Vitali, and buying the Lapiec 
necklace besides—wasn’t it! I wonder 


whether it was another coincidence— its 
breaking tonight. Necklaces don’t break 
very often, do they? And I wonder 
whether all those pearls found their way 

yack to that table. So easy to imitate the 
th ings! If you had ’em all ready it would 
be no trick at all to pocket the real ones and 
substitute others.” 

He tossed away his match into a door- 
way, where it flared, sputtered a moment 
and then died. 

“As you say, it would be quite easy!” 
echoed the stupefied correspondent. 

“Yes, yes! Easy enough!” repeated 
Murdock, fingering his shirtstuds. “But 
tell me,” he continued; “how about that 
thirty-ninth pearl? Where do you suppose 
that came from?” 

“Give it up!” replied MacVeag! 
“*What’s the answer?” 

Murdock gazed at him with inebriated 
tenderness. 

“That must have been the center pear! of 
Nicoletta Lupino’s necklace,” he whispere« 
“* Disappeared the night she was murdered. 
Fuorcessato could find only thirty-eight 
I'm told. Been stuck in some crack ever 
since, I guess; and bobbed up just in time 
to mix everything up! These lazy Italiar 
servants! Funny, the way things happer 
Well, so long, old man; I turn off here 
Good night.” 


Water Works 


OME real tricks with a stream of water 

have been performed this summer in th 
course of dredging operations on the Los 
Angeles River in California. A big dipper 
dredge was engaged in digging out a chan 
nel in the river and piling the mud up on the 
bank, and it was found advisable to make 
this spoil bank a broad level levee. Instead 
of doing the leveling with shovels it was 
decided to try a hydraulic stream shot out 


of a two-inch nozzle placed on the dipper 


dredge in the stream. 
The men handling the nozzle soon learned 
to wash down the spoil bank into a level, 


symmetrical levee. Many stumps, how- 


ever, were piled up on the bank by the big 
dipper and these*were a problem at first 
Then the men learned to bury them in the 


levee. The hydraulic stream was used to 


undermine each stump until it fell into the 
hole, and then dirt from the bank round 


and above was washed over until the stump 


was neatly buried under a level surface 
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starter must start 


When the fire gong sounds there’s no time for the old way of cranking. 
The fire auto must not only have a self-starter, but one that is sure and 
quick in its work. 





Makers of fire apparatus can take no chances—they must have 


the very best 
startet! they can get. 


Starter on 
powerful fire truck 


To get the highest possible efficiency, the starter must be designed especially for the engine it is to crank. 


Ce Wagner Starter 


The Starter that is built to order. 


will be found doing highly efficient work on powerful fire 
apparatus. It will also be found starting, with equal efficiency, 
every type of automobile, from the low-priced popular car up 
to the more expensive sixes. 
es specially for it. 


Each of these cars had its starter 


built Each gets the greatest possible effi- 
ciency out of its starter, because the exact cranking require- 
ments of each car were scientifically taken before the starter 
was built. The engine’s performances, under the worst con- 
ditions, and under the best, were positively determined. 

With this exact knowledge to work with, the Wagner en- 
gineers bring their 23 years’ experience in building motors 


tor special purposes, into play, and a starter is produced 


that cannot be excelled for the particular work it has to do. 
Building starters is directly in line with their special knowl- 
edge, for the Wagner Company has, for nearly a quarter of 
a century, been specializing on motors, both single-phase and 
polyphi ise, generators, converters, transformers, and elec 
trical instruments of precision. The name Wagner on these 
things is equivalent to the sterling mark on silver 


The Wagner Starter, being built to order, cannot be added 
after the car is built. To get Wagner, Quality in a starter, 
you must buy a car that is equipped wit haW agner Starter. 
There are many such and more will be added as rapidly as 
the capacity of the Wagner s! 


10Ops 1S Inc reased. 


If you are interested in starters ask any agent of a Ww agner Started car for a demonstratioi 
of Wagner efhciency. Also write for our boc “The Starter that is made to order.’ 
If you are interested in motors and other Wa nemee, Quality products, and the Wagner 
service behind them, confer with the nearest Wagner Branch and Service Station, or write 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing @. St.Louis,U.SA. 


Factory Branches and Fully New York, Philadelphia, 
Equipped Service Stations | Cincinnati, Atlanta, 


SELLING AGENCIES: Sioux City, 


Boston, Montreal, 


St. Louis, 
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El Paso, 


Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, 


Cleveland, Toledo, 


San Francisco, 


Salt Lake City, 


Detroit, 


Chicago, Los Angeles. 


Minneapolis, Denver, Seattle. 


-The name Wagner on electrical apparatus is equivalent to 


the Sterling mark on silver 











Continued from Page 15 


“Suppose, for instance, thet in your 


living room, occurring betwee dinit ig 
room and reception room, there ‘h in in 
some conspicuous spot an Orient: “ ug 
or a bit of tapestry woven of marvelous 


soft blues, dull browns and mi g 
Well, then, what do you do? You repeat 
these harmonizing tones in the draperies 
of each room ung 
with soft blue rings 
forth a charmu our 
reception room No 


rreen 





kale idescons etl 
sion of harmo 


melt into each 





‘Another aeparture we have made in 
decorating is the treatment of the period 
roon Former you 
know, we were very 
particular lest a Jaco- 


bean table dim 
luster of an Ad: 
mirror. Our Chinese 
library 
was blocked off from 
our Louis X\ drawi! g oe 
n, and our Itali: 


Renaissance hall from 








root 





our Jacobse 
room N 
though, we are mixing 


different periods, and 


owadays, 


the result Is most Salis- 
fyir g because itis most 
lookend W hy? Simply 
because the old Er glish 
interior, which iz 


rooms, 





have been an 


Dbiage ol various 





Do you suppose 
. 
likely that the 
the manor threw 
} 








Colonial, his red wallpaper and his con 
fortable armchair of oak. 

First of all, of course, Alcy had a deco 
rator wished on him. This person prompt 
swooned away at first sight of the furni 
ture horrors with which Alcy had bee 
surrounded, and could be revived only by 
a strong whiff of an ancient sampler. 
When she did come to, she lost no tims 
giving the oldtime Vandals some points in 
higt ier efficien y 

*This library must be all done over! 
said she crushingly. “That terrible red 
wallpaper will never do. Red is too excit 
ing a color—blue is much more restful.” 

Consequently the English-squire flush 
was taken from the library, and with it the 
green tapestry paper which set 
off the terrible Flemish Renais 
sance dining-room furniture 

id the striped bac kground of 
the Colonial drawing room. In 
their place appeared a putt; 
, broken by n idings 
and set off by doors and man 
tels of carved whitewood. T} 
pictures were torn from their 
moorings, the rugs stripped 
from the floor, and whe the 
work of demolition |} 


been completed the 





color paint 





wreck-orator placed or 








the snov wastes | 
the lil mantel a 
single vase | 1 wit! 
blue and rose a A 
and bl ack 

There!” cried she 
nelution proudly to 
thislonely object. “I'll 





build round tha 
She did. The] brary 
retired in a blue agree 


his glorious Jacobean ble to the color of the 

oak because Chippen- “Aicibiades, We've Got to Have vase; the h: ngs of 

dale mahogany and Some New Furniture!"* the draw g room 

satinwood came into echoed the note of 

being? Not at all. He combined the two t ack, d the ar g room 0 
dg gave us a home, not a lurniture dealer's peace ] ~~ . Color thus provided, the 

ample room. de orator began to marshal her furniture 
‘Naturally enough, the furnishings must 


harmonize. You can’t just throw a piece 











of French rococo into a room of English 
Jacobean and call it an product. 
ontrary, the asser lage of furni 

lire the nicest sense of color and 

Thus : hewn decorated by 





! ig By Rrnnrlpee will find 
French gilt combined with the light Geor 
gian wood in a way that is simply stunning 
Give, however, that recipe of wood and gilt 
o an unskilled person, and the furniture 


nonize 


*He ivy, iIndige tible - lool ng piece 3! 
she flout “IT never could understand the 
ippetite for them. Of course there are 
ome examples of charming workmanship 
ind design, which I introduce 
mid my delicate French or Engl 
tours; but, really, much Colonial is ugly 

‘Your greatest difficulty?"’ one que 
tions finally, rising from the black lacquer 
chair. “‘What is that?” 

Perhaps it may have been the sense of 
mony, but she refrained from saying ‘ 
viewers.”” On the contrary, “hus! 


punked out with indign: 

















A Vandal in Action 


“Oh, my dear,”’ added she, “what a 
trial the modern hi ind is to the modern 
decorator! He never likes anything really 
beautiful; he always wants something 
glaring and ugly. Just lately, for instance, 
I got back from a St. Louis chore where 
the husband was as hard to get out of the 
way as a radiator 
’ ro Sustrate, there was one room that 
I wanted to do in gray. When I set down 
gray chairs against the gray paint the 
little wife timidly objected. ‘They go 
right into the walls,’ said she. As for the 
husband, he was furious. ‘Red plush 
chairs!’ commanded he. And do you 
know, it was all I could do to keep the 
place from looking like a train corridor! 

Yes; there can be no doubt that hus- 
bands are an obstruction in the path of 
household art. To appreciate the fact 
completely, let us go back to Alcibiades, 
at the time when he was pried from his 












Gloomy Days for Alcy 


On the Oriental rug of blue that covered 
the library she established a lot of pigeon 
toed Chinese Chippendale tempered with 
a few Georgian pieces She lifted Aley 
bodily from the comfortable chair of oak 
and leather in which he read the Wall 
Street section and set him down in a fire 
ick Aley calied it 
which his head felt 
caught by one of those ancient photo 
graphic devices. | His light fell from a 

ithen idol shaded by a Chinese pattern 
of chintz, and for his mental refreshment 


were permitted a few squinty-eyed Jap 


i 






“sighed "’— chair i 


“4S though it had been 


nese prints a d two lacquer ornament 
‘Beautiful! cried the assembler 
“One couldn't pos ibly have i 


thought in a room like this.” 
. retorted Alcy 


he strolled restlessly into the dining 


‘I feel like i gloom!" 


As for the dining room, this was not 
much of a comfort to hyper-furnish« 
nerves Here the Flemish Renaissance 
was replaced by Queen Anne walnut set 
primly amid brown velours hangir 
ample rs of the eighteenth century 
ished were the cheerful pictures of E 
hunting scenes; and banished, too, the 
blithe old plate-rac k. The china closet 
expired in the arms of simplicity t 
as sole kk gacy a great platter of Crow 
Derby, set between the two Georgian silver 
candlesticks on the sideboard. 

“Suppress all these unsatisfactory pi 
tures and ornaments,”’ admonished the 
decorator. ‘‘The tendency of the times is 
toward beautiful simplicity.’ 

‘Then why don’t you employ it on the 
table?” cried Alcy, looking down at the 
complicated members of the Queen Anne 
piece. “I can’t sit down to it; either its 
legs will have to be amputated or mine 
will!” 

When it came to the reception room 
however, the decorator carried out most 
completely that highiy specialized talent 
for gloom. 

‘I will make » it,”’ she had evidently said 
to herself, “look like a city fog mixed up 
with hansoms.”’ 

The result was numbered among the few 
of life’s realized ideals. 
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gray walls fainted chairs of gray in the 
Louis Quinze period. Amid these was placed 
an uneasy chair of the Adam style, covered 
with black worsted, on the back of which 
were worked the gayly colored Hampton 
Court flowers—the very latest thing, by 
the way, in antique furniture. 

On the floor moaned a black rug, and the 
door into the library was drawn with inky 
velours curtains. Two gray pedestals of 
fluted wood supported ferns planted in gilt 
and, last of all, into the chasm of 
fog was thrown one big lacquer box. 

“Tt looks like a Whistler nocturne!” 

ried the decorator. 

“No thing whistling about it!” retorted 
Aley, tiptoeing about. in the gloz oo 

Upstairs the decorator’s chastening 
touch was just as pronounced. Down 
came the cheerful wallpapers with their 
friezes; up went more putty-color and 
soft-toned draperies. As for the brass 
bedsteads, the minister to art got gooseflesh 
at the sight. 

“Horrible things!” 
glaringly hygienic!” 

So she installed a Chippendale four 
poster, dressed it up in a Mother Hubbard 
wrapper of flower-coveréd chintz and bade 
Aley admire the effect. 
“That drapery is one 
handblocked English 
he ecstatically. 

“T feel like the prize 
Home Week parade,"’ said poor Alcy, 
looking out from his chintz-smother after 
the first executive session with Chippendale 
bedsteads. 

Yet when the 


Vases; 


she moaned. “So 


of the 


chintzes!”’ 


beautiful 
explained 


float in the Old 


house was done the dec- 
rrator had the effrontery to say that it 
“expressed the individuality so well.” Then 
at last did Aley’s martyred meekness break 


through. 


The Worm Turns at Last 

“It doesn’t express my individuality!” 
roared he. “Just to show you what does 
express it 1 am going to fit up one room in 
this house for my own use. It’s going to 
have red wallpaper and ugly, big, com- 
fortable, up shols tered chairs. There’s not 
going to be any putty- color or tre »mbly 
legged English-period stuff in the place; 
and, above all, I’m going out and get some 
pictures—real pictures of the barn, which 
show the nails in the door and the wattles 
on the rooster. I’m sick of watery prints 
and framed samplers and Japanese panels, 
and medieval ladies in carbon. 
I like to be able to tell at once whether my 
picture represents the chauffeur’s rain- 
or the Thames by moonlight. And 
in my room it’s going to be nix on problem 
decorations.” 

After all, this sketch of Alcibiades 
is only a mere cubist impression of domestic 
tragedy. Draw in all the details of modern 
interior decoration and you get a full- 
length portrait of misery that is unequaled 
in any gallery. There e neration of homes 
is, in fact, sweeping and extends from the 

hair on which you sit to the canary bird’s 
cage. 

Take, for instance, the matter of lighting. 
In the old days we used to express our pros- 
perity in terms of the chandelier. Gone, 
however, is the big and boastful ornament 
of brass and glass, and in its place we find 
varied themes of artistic lighting. 

Sconces, enunciating the period of the 
room in which they are placed, jut from the 
walls. Great tapers of translucent mate- 
rial, shaded by futurist chintz, would fain 
make you disbelieve in the electric bulbs 
they conceal. Hanging bowls of alabaster 
and onyx introduced by the systems of in- 
direct and semidirect lighting have sup- 
planted the gorgeous chandelier; and as 
for lamps, geography here has changed so 
completely in past years that hardly any 
one would recognize their coastline. 

Just at present, indeed, the honored 
formula for a lamp is to get anything from 
a “‘bloomin’ heathen idol” to an old English 
lantern, fit it up with electric bulbs and 
refer to it proudly as an “old thing I picked 
up in India or Patagonia or Florence.” 
Chinese statues are particularly in vogue 
at present—and so, too, are rare old vases 
from Italian potteries; but the fact of it is, 
you may take anything from a! wicker 
basket to last year’s hat, connect it up with 
electricity, and ¢ = the thing a lamp. 

In tune with other improvements is our 
present elimination of electric fixtures. At 
last we are freed from the Laocoén embrace 
of the long green cord and have stepped 
into an area where lights pursue the 
stealthy methods of the operatic villain. 
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W here aoes it come tron that rac i ein 
the old Strozzi Palace there o 
floor? Thro ighat of course 





that other lan p 
st as sly about its mech: l. 
“Me ntion has already been made of the 

neutral-toned paint that bleaks on our 

modern W alls. Painted walls are, indeed, 
the fad of the hour; and associated with 
the paneled spaces we find in 
ilmost every fashionably decorated house. 

variously utilized 


covered with brocade 





them are 





These panels are 


mometimes they are 








or ve or chintz or Japanese grass- 
cloth; sometimes they are filled in with the 
new landscape wallpapers or with Japanese 
scenes; very oltena clock or one s! y little 
print is turned adrift on their vasty expanse. 

The one insistent demand of the modern 
decorator is somethir g to build round; and 
for this purpose nothing is more favored 
than a priceless bit of tapestry - order to 


buy some stingy bit of Flemish or Italian 
or French needlework a man will renounce 
for one year bacon, grapetruit and his 


chauffeur And if ever 

age to afford it he gets him a 

tapestry in which the 

ugly and the faces 

gras as in the ancier 
Failing this, he 

s Livi Ww 


so he cannot mar 


New Yor} 


colors are almost as 





room 





1ctul 
In spite all this tender towar 
painted and fabric-covered walls, wa 
papers are still with us—not, however, the 








Wi ot other a: 


pink 


which we used to count while 





roses and 


porized with the alarm clock ar 
together with the crocheted tidies and the 
plush album; and today when we go into 


the wallpaper department we are 
many periods as in a Kipling stor 
Most of 


these modern mem rs are divided 





into pane ls, among which e most arre 

ing styles are those provided by Georgian 
reproductions—scenes about Naples or 
Paris which harmonize with yet do not re 


peat each other. Fabric coverings—chintz, 
brocade and gr: ass-cloth 
skillfully in the wallpapers of today that 


touch alone convinces us of the deception; 


are echoed so 





and there is even a new imitation of wood- 
paneling that, molded to its form from 
plastic pulp and the 1ardened, is almost 
uncanny in its fidelity. 
Perhaps nothing, however, indicates 
a A RK, HOV ‘ » IIA sO 
he distance sped from bronze domestic 





well the 

I é ven, indeed, 
present 
, thereis 
we have 
very 


itnots 


groups and black wh: 
from C 


olonial incide 





c-a-brac. The fact of 
not much of this left to us; but wl 


is very, very expensive and very, 








rare 


Varnished Apples as Bric-a-Brac 


A platter of rare Chinese Lowestoft to 

i! a the chilly regions of the si 

a bit of Hungarian pottery for the t 

> Fey ae tang box to ci 
t 





a lacquer 








the twilight of putty-colored rooms; a fir 
side screen of Georgian petit-point; some 
quaint Russian brass or Japanese bronze 


torian tabie ol inlaid wood; a 


early Vi 
1 1 such as 
blaze by 
ted on a wi 
table, 


the incidentals spared by the 


net the 


} 


those used 
fair ladies of 
yoden prop a id 


Sheraton style these 


aga 


another 


set on 





are a lew 
decorator. 

Apples are an innovation recently noted it 
bric-a-brac. Like the original militant, our 
modern € sthetic 
this fruit, formerly cont 

sing Ol restaurant windows and cer 
tainly « fective in combination wit 


decorators have fallen for 
ed entirely to the 


ares 





scattered hams. For real Supt ana 
feeling, apples are now considers ote 
to go far ahead of an orchid or a dz iffodil, to 
which conviction witness our recent call on 


an up-to-date friend. 


On entering the drawing room our eyes 


fell desperately away from slices of au- 
tumnal bareness to one flami bit of 


there on 





the wabbly lit 
abl 


’ , 
le under the taper-treated electric 





t 
It was ass-and-silver dish of swee 
} 


bright, 





holesome apples imbedded in 
and at the sight my friend did an 
Elgin-n arble pose. 

‘Don’t they give feeling!” she cried 
raptly; and then, in the access of practical 
emotion that followed, ‘‘ Lacquered! 

‘They'll last for months.” 
already spoken of an advanced 


taste in birdcages; but we have not spoken 





; she 


€ xplained. 





Ve have 












enoug! 
Hartz 
gated 
enjoy the finish of 





nodern t 
a Georgian living ! 
He must have a period cage or per! 
je weled Chinese one fit for the sir ging ol 
the sacred nightingale. At the very least 
he will be put off by a residence of wicker 
dangling rom a wicker stand 

llustrative of this phase of 
an antique dealer of New York pointed out 
to us a wonderful ornament in the shape of 
a pagoda. 

“A Chippendale birdcage,” } 
“I picked it up in Philade!phi 


decorator 





five cents, and it was so beautiful that I 
refused fifty dollars for it. The other day 
though, a woman said she simply had to 
have it, and [ let it go for a hundred 
dollars.” 

We have left until the last a char ge that 
seems to strike at the very heart— not onl) 


of our household but of our national respect 
ability. It is the disappearance of lace cur 


tains—blown quite out of the window by 
this modern dyaft of estheticism. In their 
place have come silk sash curtains of gr 


or écru, or—ugh!—putty color. These ars 
left by themselves, but oftener 
are supplemented by flowir g draperies 
brocade or velours or flowered chintz, which 
as one decorator expressed it, ‘sing the note 
of color into the 


sometimes 


room.” 


The Mad Lyric of Wallpapers 


always new films in the fu 
n 


ire-moving 


that we have 


pictures, however and, now 


almost exhausted fashior 








antiques, there has sprung up in Vie 
Munich and Paris anew school of house} 
art which some author are 
creeping on us. The gen wh ‘ 





the head of the movement 


taken up the abandoned task of inve 
g new types ol turniture, and there 
welled up in their hearts a mad lyric song of 





hangings and woods and wa papers 





Prominently identified with the move 
ment is Monsieur Poiret—he who has bee 
nfecting women’s clothes with « 
orientalism. To the display of his fabr 
and his furniture |} p Sapimacionted A specia 
shop in P and already the dr 






are wn in Ne W 
too, not! 
of Poiret color goes all over a shop. 

The furniture of 
futurist art is generally square or round 
Upholstered chairs, for instance, have ob 





York. Certa 


ard to show, for one inct 


being sh 


they are 


this new secessionist or 


long backs sloping into the arr and 
wooden chairs and settees, often painted 
with some floral design, are square enoug! 
tor 


them. Lamy or! 
ments and stairways show the same cu 


touch. E 


to prove all of Euclid on 





ven flowe rpot 





venti 


have got to secede from the old cor 
To dish up all the 
the 


hery draperies properly 


futurist decorators give us, there i 








allowed a quantity ot black. Black stencil 
mourn on the wallpaper; some of the f 
black; and many of the draperie 
nto bright geranium and mauve fr 
an inky background. To understand t 
one has only to take a peep at the 
ing room of M. Poiret’sshop, in Par ere 


on a cab-colored table, surrounded ye 
ri olored ‘ } 
pl ites, 


The 


iairs, are piacead del ile MY 


practical 
were 


exige 
furnishings suggested by a young 
American woman who had 
see Monsieur Poiret’s shop 


‘Ah! " cried she. ay 


been taken to 


have to eat thing but string-be sa 
tomatoes in reer not to spoil the « r 
effect. Just think how shocking pin} 
cream would be on that table and wit! 
those plates!” 

As yet, however, our diet remains ur 
iffected Women’s clothes and furniture 
are, on the contrary, all mixed uy That 
indeed, household decorations take their 
cue from women’s dress is a frequent 





that as it 


of direction is recorded 


enunciated theory. Be 
some confusior ; 
the particular New York shop where they 


furniture 





spec ialize on secessionist 
“This,” said the 

black fabric on which appeared a matronly 

looking leaf in orange and green, ‘I 

to a woman her frock and her 


Salesman, pointing to a 





for both 
bedstead.”’ 

With this dual claim 
foreign school is bound to make headwa 
And who knows but that, ere many years 
hav wpeees, poor Alcibiades will be whis 
f his English setting into a Viennese 


on our attentio tne 


ked 
out 


, fier 
black and herce 


he tent ial room draped in 
geranium? 
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Judge the Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner 
Against the Highest Priced Cleaner Made 







































“It’s the Speed and Volume of 
Rushing Air That Count” 


Let It Do Your Cleaning For a Month 


$1.75 Per Week 
Ask about our Easy Payment Plan. 


THE BISSELL MOTOR CO. 






























agngr Park Roses. Shrubs 


=» PLANT THE 
Pe Har rdy Flowers } 


SEED TAPE! 


IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 


ok 


rye 


r 


SP The Wagner Park Nursery Co 





— 





GARDNER NURSERY CO 





Money Making "Hatching Facts” sama 112- PAGE POULTRY BOOK 





BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
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SMALL CAPITAL 
Required to Start W 


.TEN- PINN ET 





THE TEN-PINNET COMPANY, 1903 Draper Street, 


Reo the Fifth 


Summer Series 


Now $1,175 Equipped 
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New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 
One-Rod Control 
30 to 35 h. p. 
Tires 34x4 
Also Roadster 














he Fifth appeals tomen who 
i Cal to keep Lesser- 
run as well at the 

‘ 


ven for months they may 


t as well as this. 


ynd season, and after 
the difference in cars 
Phen you will know 


ls insists on his ex 


A Long-Time Car 


Every part in Reo the Fifth is 
17 years of experience. 
en have put Olds-built 


possible strain and 
» man knows better 


is the margins of safety 


made to formula, and 
ed twice. All driv 


ven oU per cent over 


ted in a crushing 
75,000 pounds px 
tested for 100 

ich engine ge 
tests. Each is 


then taken 


and soft. You will hardly find at 


any price a more luxurious ca ao = All tl j 
ae. ' ii ah 


Almost the Last Word 
In this Class of Car 


The Chassis is the final achievement of Mr. R. E. Olds, 
the dean of all designers. It embodies all of his costly 
extremes, his care and skill and caution. It marks the 
utmost in an honest car. 


The New Body —this streamline body—is the coming 
vogue. Europe has adopted it on all her leading cars. 
And there, where body styles originate, these flowing 
lines are considered finality. 


The Equipment includes all that motorists desire. 


+ 


The Price this season drops $220, for reasons stated 
below. ‘There is no probability that an equal car can 
ever be built for less. 

So this year’s Reo the Fifth, in all respects, approaches 
the limit for this class of car. 


. 
\ car with small cost 
Men are coming, more 
want a car like thi tric starter we know. All lights 
rchlights have din 
bd . 
Classiness ming attachment. There is 
le rn, an extra rim, a speed 
We give equal attention to : 
ort and beauty. This streamline : 
back which hold 


1 
] 


ody follows the lead of the finest 
ars ot the day. No break at tl number 
lash, no projecting hinges. The 
nish is perfection \ll_ possible 

are enameled. The uphol 


stering is of genuine leather, deep 


Then this car alone I 
} 


1 CONLTO! gear si 


is done with one small center rod, 


Equipment 


All instruments and gauges are Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 


Canadian Price, $1,575. 


now flush with the dash, and all 











have dealers in a thousand 
Ask us for name of nearest 


Also for new catalog. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
































Chart showing hou 


Concrete tncreases in 


strength with age 


Adds New Strength 
Each Year 


rots, steel rusts, bricks crumble, but / 


at high 
Cement Concrete gains greater strength each year. \t 


only building material that grows stronger with time. 
fy Lehigh Cement 
st Time and the elements 


Portla 


1S 


concret 


That is why careful, far-seeing builders spec 
They are taking out the best insuranc 


unk 


heavy u They are bu 
homes and skyscrapers with a strength and a res 


PORTLAND 


LEHIGH cement 





| building authorit : i 
the maximum life out of structural ste« 1 Departme ty 
cessary to encase ncrete ri \ itl h valuable nftormat 
» specific h Cement 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
11 Mills—Annual Capacity 
Over 12,000,000 Barrels 


173 Young Bidg., Allentown, Pa. 
371 Consumers Bldg., Chicago, Ill 














A Beauty Secret 
3,000 Years Old 


We get Palm Oil from Africa and Olive Oil from Spain. 
Our scientific combination, a perfect blend, has developed 


The Egyptian maid of 3,000 years ago was famous for 
a perfect complexion — probably due to the use of olive 


oil in combination with oil of palm. their utmost effectiveness. 


In the Homeric World, as depicted in the Iliad, olive oil he daily use of these oils in the form of 
was known as a luxury of the wealthy —an exotic product, Palmolive SUTPAasses any other method we know 
prized chiefly for its value at the toilet. tor keeping the skin soft, smooth and beautiful. 
More than 2,000,000 homes are kept supplied 


We know that no other products of Nature have been with Palmolive because 2.000.000 women 


ae since to equal palm and olive oils in benetit know what it does. 

to the . , 

( SKIN Ap / Pa beg ae | 
That's why we use them in Palmolive Soap. \ cake costs but 15 cents. 


For a smooth, clear complexion, for perfect 
purity, for delicate Oriental perfume, for cool 
sweet refreshment, for immediate lather in 


hard or soft water, for the best cleanser, plus 
dainty charm — for more than mere soap — 
there is only one choice — Palmolive. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO — the Olive Oil Shan 


for the scaly It rinse t eas pe tig ii . te . : . : , 
i ny PALMOLIVE 


PALBOOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of the _—smailed prepaid on receipt of price. ; CREAM 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 


sy 
| nakes the hair tu 


ft and tractable Pr 


Canadian Factory 





